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PREFACE 


This General Gxude has been prepared under my direction bj Mr 
Trenchard Cox MA Assistant to the Keeper I have revnsed both 
MS and proofs and have been greatlj assisted m the latter vrork by 
Mr William Gibson 

The vsTiling of the Guide has presented many difficulties So vast 
IS the scope of the Collection that hardly a branch of the fine arts is 
unrepresented m it and although many of the branches may be numen 
cally small they all contam outstandmg examples of the first rank It 
has therefore not been possible within the himts of a short guide to 
mention all the chief objects m each section To have done so ^ould 
have turned the Guide mto a mere Inventorj unreadable and useless 
Mr Trenchard Cox has sought to help the visitor to Hertford House 
b> creating a background historical or artistic to the objects m the 
Collection Visitors coramg for the first time are advnsed to follow the 
itinerary suggested in the Key to the Plans (p xix), for by looking at every 
thing they may end by remembenng nothing As a Trench poet has said 
the butterfy fluttenng from flower to flower but goes from bad to worse 
It has been the aim of the compiler of this Guide to select from a vast 
amount of material that which would be most helpful to members of the 
general public Readers therefore would confer a favour if they would 
communicate to the Keeper any suggestions for its improvement 

S J CAMP 

Keeper 


October, 1933 



INTRODUCTION 


I— A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE TORJIATION OT THE 
COLLECTrON 

The nucleus of the Collection was formed by Richard fourth JIarquess 
of Hertford (1800-1870), who mtiented certam objects from his prede 
ces'^ors, the first three Alarquesses (1719-1842) Important additions, 
including most of the mediic\al and renaissance works as well as all the 
European armour and much of the plate were made bj his son, Sir 
Ricliard Wallace (1818-1890), who«e widow (d 1897) bequeathed the 
Collection to the nabon It was opened as a national museum bj 
King Edward VII (then Pnnee of Wales) on the 22nd June 1900 

The fourth Jfarquess of Hertford lived most of his hfc m Pans, where 
he indulged his taste for the eighteenth century by collecting works of 
art of the period Thus it came about that French art of the eighteenth 
century is a distinctive feature of the Collection 

The piv ot of interest in the Collection is Gallery XVI, which contain^ 
a nch representation of pictures of the Itahan Spanish, Flemish Dutch, 
French and English schools Amongst its masterpieces are Titian, 
Perseus and Andromeda (11), Velazquez, Don Baltasar Carlos tn the 
Rtdtng School (6) , Rubens, The Ratnbojo Landscape (63) , Frans Hal«, 
The Laughing Cavalier (84) , Rembrandt, Ttlus (29) , Watteau, The 
Hall During the Chase (416) , Gainsborough, ‘ Perdtta ' Rohinson (42) , 
and Reynolds Nelly 0 Bnen (38) 

The representation of French pictures, furniture and porcelam of 
the eighteenth century is unsurpassed m England and perhaps, in anj 
country outside France Gallery XU contams the greater part of the 
coUeebon of S&vTes Porcelain , Gallery' XVIII is notable for French 
furniture and snuff boxes of the eighteenth century and for French 
pictures of the same period, espeaally The Sunng (430) by Jean Honore 
Fragonard, F/j<J Parry (410) by Antoine Watteau and other works 

by Fragonard Watteau, Greuze, Boucher and Madame Vigee Le Brun 
Gallery XIX contams more pictures by Boucher and W^atteau, including 
Bouchers portrait of Madame de Pompadour (418) and the four mytho- 
logical panels pamted for her boudoir in the Hotel de 1 Arsenal, as well 
as fine examples of the biscuit porcelam of Sdvres and of the furniture of 
Dubois and Maxtm Caiim 

The Dutch Cabmet pictures in Galleries XIII and XIV supplement 
those in the Nabonal Gallery by their comprehensive range and mclude 
such well known masterpieces as A Boor Asleep (211) by Adnaen 
Brouwer, The Harpsichord Lesson (154) by Jan Steen, The Lace 
Maher (237) by Caspar Netscher, and A Lady Reading a Letter (236) 
by Gerard Terborch 

Gallery XV is notable for its representation of Bonington and 
Meissonier and other French and English painters of the nineteenth 
century Gallery XVII contains great pamtings of the Itahan and 
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Flemish Renaissance such as A Boy Reading (o3S) by Vincenzo 
Foppa (’) and An Allegortcal Love Feast (531) by Pieter Pourbus 

An important section is that m Gallery III which mcludes medueval 
ivones and illuminations renaissance terra cottas bronzes wood 
carvings ceramics enamels and much else Among the best known 
works in the room are the terra cotta statuette of St John the Baptist 
(S 55) the bronze Acrobat (S 91) the boxwood statuette of Hercules 
(S 273) the dish of Gubbio Maiolica representing li omen Bathing 
(A 47) and the plaques of saints in Limoges [champlevi) enamel 
(N 273 277) An exquisite enamel on gold is the tmy shutter for a 
tnptjch representing Pierre de Bourbon and his Consort {Gallery I 
central case 49) 

In Sculpture the Collection possesses notablj the fine bust of 
C/ dries 7\ by Germain Pilon (Galleiy VIII S154) abustofLotis \/T 
by Antoine Coysev ox (Grand Staircase S 21) two marble statuettes b> 

fitienne Falconet of Venus and Cupid (Gallery XXII S 28 29) and the 
bust of Mndaine de Serilly by Jean Antoine Houdon (Grand Staircase 
S 26) 

The collection of European arms and armour (Gallenes ^ \ 11) 
formed by Sir Richard allace is remarkable for the high quality of its 
pieces and its superb uar I arness for i tan and 1 orse (620) The oriental 
armour (Gallery IV) was for the most part collected by the fourth 
Marquess 

Miniatures form a significant part of the Collection The finest 
examples are in Gallerj XI others particularly interesting to students 
of history are in Gallenes I and IX (the rooms leading out of the Entrance 
Hall) whicli are devoted to objects from the Royal Houses of France and 
England 

Among the objects primarily of historical interest may be mentioned 
the table (Gallerj XX) which is said to have been used for the signing of 
the Treaty of Tilsit the mmiature of Lady Hamilton by Henry Pierce 
Bone given by Sir William Hamilton to Lord Nelson (between Gallenes \ 
and XI) the legendary bell of St Mura which a as thought bj Insh 
believers to have descended from heaven (Gallery IV J 498) and the 
pouch of pipes which nre said to have belonged to Sir V alter Raleigh 
(Gallerj III K SS4] 

II— THE FOUNDERS AND HERTFORD HOUSE 

A spirit of collecting and a sympathy wth tlungs French were present 
in the Hertford line long befwe Richard Sej'mour Comvaj the fourth 
Marquess (1800-1870) began to furnish his Pans home with master 
pieces of French art His remote ancestor indeed of the sixteenth 
century, Edward Seymour (1506-1552) the first Earl and Lord Protector 
of England was a man of intellectual distinction who lived in close 
-issoaation with France and anpltq^ed a French nobleman to instruct 
his daughters in the etiquette of Contmental culture His portrait b\ 
Corneille de Lyon is m Gallery I (532) 



IX 

\Vhen the Earldom, which became extinct m 1570, ^vas revived for 
the first Marquess, the tradition of culture ^vas not broken and the 
first Marquess of Hertfoid, Francis Seymour Conway {1719-1794) was 
Ambassador to France (1763-5) and a discnmmating collector m a modest 
uay, being interested m the art of fine portraiture His two daughters 
the Ladies Elizabeth and Frances sat to Sir Joshua Reynolds their 
portraits are m the Founders Room (31, 33) 

The second Marquess, Franas Ingram Seymour Conway (1743-1822) 
was again not one of the stay at home, back to-the-land noblemen of 
which the core of England s anstocrary then mainly consisted, but was 
sufficiently mtemational in outlook to be appointed Ambassador Extra 
ordmary to Berlin and Vienna (1793-4) His taste m the arts, too, was 
considerable and he laid one of the comer stones m the structure of the 
present collection by purchasmg m 1810, the Ndlv 0 Brten of Reynolds 
Francis Ingram mamed twee and his second wife Isabella Anne * 
daughter of the tenth Viscount Irvme, was the intimate fnend of the 
Prmce Regent, whose old yellow coach in which the Pnnee liked to 
travel tncognilo, used often to rumble through Manchester Square The 
Regent's visits, mdeed to Manchester House gave much cause for tittle 
tattle to contemporary busybodies and were constant enough to become 
the subject of popular lampoorungs A malicious verse m Tom Moore's 
Diary runs 


7tiroughM Qch st r Squ r took a canter jost sow 
£fet the Old Yellow Chariot and made a low bow 

Isabella Hertford $ only surviving child Francis Charles Seymour 
Con^vay (1777-1842), succeeded to the title as third Marquess and, by 
the brilhance of his o^m accomplishments and by his spectacular mode 
of living, he immediately brought the house of Hertford out of a drab 
prosperity mto the foremost rank of fame and fashion The third 
Slarquess cut a fine figure in court circles As Lord Yarmouth he had 
been appointed as Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of Russia where he 
had surprised even the Czar by his parade of personal magnificence, and 
later he became the fnend. ot the Pnnee Ri^eiiL. whom he helped to fonn 
the collection of pictures now at Buckingham Palace and Wmdsor 
Castle The Marquess wt and dissipation combmed with his l^vlsh 
entertaming made him a legendary perasnage m London and both 
Thackeray and Disraeli introduced him as a character into their books 
In Vanity Fair he appears as the kbertme Marquess of Steyne Mho«e 
toivn mansion. Gaunt House concealed behind its forbidding portals his 
lordship s luximous peUis appartements entered only by a modest back 
door to which at late hours dosed carnages would come and go In 
Comngshy Disraeh took him as a model for Lord Monmouth 

B} his marriage, the tlurd Marquess intensified still further the aura 
of romance which had eiolved around him His wife was the heiress 
Maria {Mic Mte) daughter of ^larchesa Fagnani and of an unknown 

• Her portrait {7o-l) bj John Downman is m the Founders Hoom 
1*— (272) 
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father for wliosc rights of paternity claims were made by George Selwyn 
of Jlatson and the dissolute Dube of Queensbeny — Oli Q (his portrait 
(561), by Reynolds is in the Founders' Room), as famous a figure on 
the turf at Newmarket as he was in Piccadilly, where he was usually to 
be seen sitting at the bow window of No 138, beneath which he used to 
keep a mounted groom to carry amorous missives to any likely passer by 
Both Selwyn and Queensberry' left their disputed " daughter ' great 
sums of money which, added to the means already owned by the third 
JIarquess, entailed a large fortune to the Hertford farmlj’ The Marquess, 
indeed, died with the possession of nearly £2 000 000 

As well as an ample monetary legacy, the Duke of Queensberry left 
his heir several London houses, including two houses m Piccadill}’ and a 
villa at Richmond, but the third Marquess cared little for any residences 
other than Manchester House and the lodge of St Dunstan's in Regent s 
Park, built for him by Dcamus Burton The latter house (now the 
Hospital for Soldiers bUnded m the Great War) bears on its facade the 
architectural clock with two life-size figures which tlie JIarquess is said 
to have brought from tlie aty church of St Dunstan s as a souvenir of 
childhood days when his nurse used to take him, if a good boy,' to see 
the " old giants ' strike the hours 

In this villa the third Marquess exploited the wide range of his 
interests amassing a fine collection of bronzes, marbles and furniture, 
as well as an extensive library of Italian books The pictures, however, 
were few, among them being the famous Vtston of S Caihcwie by 
Veronese now in the National Gallery (No 1041) At Manchester House, 
on the other hand paintings played a la^cr part in the scheme of decora 
tion, and there the third Marquess was able to indulge his taste for 
Dutdi pictures, which were floo^g the market at low prices asarcsult 
of the dispersion of many fine Dutch collections in the early years of the 
mneteeiith century Among the great pictures which came into the 
Marquess possession were TcrborchsPrcrep/’ A/uHs/er, given many years 
later to the National Gallery by Sir Richard Wallace, and Gainsborough's 
Perdita (42), a present to the Marquess from the Prmcc Regent 

The third Marquess of Hertford died on 1st March 1842 at old Dor- 
cliester House, Park Lane He was succeeded by lus elder son Ricliard 
(1800-1870), in whom his fathers restricted taste for art collecting was 
accentuated to the ultimate degree of pa^onate enthusiasm and his love 
of social splendour nunumsed to a dislike of soaety which amounted 
almost to an eremitical fanaticism • 

The fourth hlarquess was the leading spirit m the formation of the 
Collection His early activities in the army, diplomacy, and politics 
never caught his whole-hearted mterest, and after achievmg a distinction 
in the House of Commons which won the praise of Peel, who saw m lum 


• A youngerson Lord Henry Seirmour (I805-18o9) inherited his mother s laiBC 
fortune He lived mosUy in Traiice rarely visiting England and cut an eccentnc 
figure inHans by his smgular habits In the carnivals of 1834-5 he attempted to 
introduce the Itahan custom of thttming comfits and corns among the crowd A 
prominent member of the racing world he founded the Pans Jockey Qub 
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a future Pnme Minister, he Tnthdraw from pubhc life and, on his 
succession, lived in Pans as an art-collecting recluse Like many men 
to vliom the arts are a pasaon, the fourth Marquess was ecccntnc, 
being often stimulated to a great deci ion by some contrastingly tnfiing 
inadent It is said mdeed that the final factor which induced him to 
leave London for Pans was a dispute with the avic anthonties over 
the dramage of one of his I,ondon houses 

In Pans tlie fourth Marquess went little into soaety, except for 
occasional visits to the Jockey Club and more frequent games of whist 
wth the celebrated plajers known as La Grosse Partie at the Union 
the meetmg place of Parisian anstocracy In foil accordance mth the 
Hertford tradition of keeping up <everal houses at the same time the 
fourth Marquess became possessed of three properties in Pans His 
first collection was made at Bagatelle, the «mall summer pavilion in the 
Bois de Boulogne, built m 1777 by l^anger m one month, to fulfil a 
nager of the Comte d Artoia, as to the entertainment of his sister m law. 
Queen Mane Antoinette ♦ Here he tned to recapture the spirit of the 
Rococo by seeking out choice furniture and works of art of the eighteenth 
centTuj and by decorating the park laid out by Blaikeley, the evpert 
landscape gardener, mth fine pitce* of sailpture It was m tbe&c groimcL 
indeed, that the Marquess startled two of lus fnends w ho, w hoi a kmg for 
leave to fight a duel there, received the reply that the owner s objection 
was not concerned ^^th the nsk to their lives, but with the more di* 
tressing probabDitj of their faoltj marksmanship among his marbles 
As well as Bagatelle Lord Hertford possessed two other bouses in 
Paris one which he used himself 2 me Laffitte at the comer where 
the road joins the Boulevard des Italiens and another for the uae of hia 
brother. Lord Henrj Seymour I (afterwards 3) me Taitbout In both 
the^e residences the CoUection accumulated and at the death of Lord 
Henry m 1S60 the fine contents of the house in the me Taitbout were 
merged wath the treasures in the roe Laffitte 

The passion for collecting gradually outran every other interest m 
which the fourth Slarquess had e\ er mdolged He opened has house only 
to a few mtimate fnends and tned to beguile the sufferings of ill health 
by intcrviewmg dealers, who brought their objects to him at his house 
<10 ai> to save him the stram of appearing m the sale rooms His jearlj 
mcome of over two hundred thousand pounds enabled him to purchase 
works of art at unheard-of pnees and lus name became famous in Pans 
as that of the eccentnc English milord wdio from the seclusion of Baga 
telle or the rue Laffitte challenged all the Crowned Heads of Europe m 
their endeavours to beautify their palaces with unique masterpieces of 
art 


• \inoDg the lev, \isitoi5 to the Marqticss of Hertford at Bagatelle «-as N apoleon 
HI , and a surucer house still exists where the Emperor used to watch the httl* 
Pnnee Imperial taking his riding lessons on a «peaal ground made b} the Marquess 
This ndiag ground was later converted into a rose-garden niaa> of ll e ro*es 
having been brought from Kew The house and park were purchased by the Cit> 
of Pans m 1904 and are now open to the public. 



Things were everything to the fourth Marquess and to him people 
meant little His sympathy nith Ufewas extended prinapally to animals 
and at Bagatelle he gave up certain portions of the grounds as a kind 
of hospital for old horses and dogs wluch he used constantlj to visit 
perhaps out of fellow feeling during his last illness 

Even m London which the Marquess seldom visited the work of 
accumulation went on The Marquess English agent S M Mawson 
was instructed to buy works of art for his various seats m London and 
the country as well as to look after the treasures which were already 
in these houses by inheritance Mawson in his work as agent had 
carefully to consider Lord Hertford s expressed tastes which besides being 
concentrated on objects only of the lughest qualitv were restricted to 
certain points of style and subject French pictures of the eighteenth 
century were tlie Marquess predominating passion and he did not greatly 
care for the Old Masters with the exception of Munllo for whose nch 
mellow quality he expressed an adimration The Pnmitivcs never 
attracted him their antiquity asceticism and incompleteness left him 
dissatisfied I only like pleasing pictures he wrote to Mawson 
Primitive Masters I have not yet adopted and I do not think I 
ever will But although his views were strong they were not inflexible 
and Jlaivson who was a man of taste with a breadth of vision guided 
Lord Hertford s judgment by advising him to buy pictures by the great 
Flemish Dutch and Spanish Masters many of which the Marquess had 
never seen 

Lord Hertford s health gradually became worse and he died in. 
August 1870 He bequeathed all his tmentailed property to Richard 
Wallace who knew nothing of his fortune until the day of the funeral 
when the great collector s body was committed to rest with that of his 
brother in the cemetery of P^r^Lachaise 

Richard Wallace (1818-90)* the natural son of the fourth Marquess 
when a youth of eighteen was temperamentally the rightful heir to the 
Hertford treasures for he inhented to the full lus father s passion for 
collecting His scheme of addmg to the collection was based on the hnes 
of fillmg up gaps m the representation of certam schools The most 
serious \amn<g were noticeable m the Dutch pictures collected by the 
third Marquess and Richard Wallace desired to repair these omissions as 
well as to branch out m other directions which his grandfather and father 
had left unexplored The collection therefore became less exclusively 
personal and was brought nearer to the comprehensive standard of a. 
museum Unlike his father Richard Wallace was interested in the art 
of distant ages and admired medieval and renaissance works He 
purchased the complete collection of mediaval ohjels d art of the Comte- 
de Nieuwerkerke for 400 000 francs and Sir Samuel Meynck s Armourv 
for £73 000 ^ 

Richard Wallace spent his earlier hfe m Pans m the company of 
Bohemian folk and he became known m the city for his chanty as well 
(S I^pS’S' ® ® Hinjaaux is m the Fouoders Room. 
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as for his irtistic tastes For bis pubbe work in Pans dunng the Franco* 
Prussian war he was awarded a Iwronctcy During the siege of Pans he 
oi^aniscd three ambulance corps one for the field and two for tfic at> 
subsenbed a large sum for tfie victims of the siege and endowed m 
Pans tl c Hertford Bntish Hospital He also erected in the capital two 
hundred dnnhing fountains for the benefit of people and animals • 
Dunng the Commune (1871) which transcended the SK^e in panic and 
excess Richard Wallace becoming alarmed for the safety of his posses 
«ions brought the collection over to London to be installed in Manchester 
House much to the chagnn of the Pansians Manj repairs and rccon 
structions to the dilapidated London house a\a:rc necessary and pendmg 
the workmens inaasion Richard \\allace lent most of the pictures and 
other objects of art to the Bethnal Green Mu,cum (1872-1875) 

Sir I^chard Wallace s concern for public ennehment luad prompted 
lum <oon after his return to London to consider llic possibilities of a 
national museum for Ins treasures but ill health combined wath difficulties 
over the Portman lease of Hertford House drove the idea temporarily 
from his mind and in his wall he left cverjthuig to his wife \mdho 
Julie Charlotte Sir Richard Wallaces death occurred m Pans in July 
1890 and he was buned beside liis fatl cr in tlic Perc Lacliaisc Four 
> cars later (23rd Maj 189 1) Lady W allacc made a wall wf ich bequeathed 
his collection to the Bntish nation an act which gracious!} fulfilled her 
husband s unachicv cd desuc 

Lady Wallace oulliv ed her husband b} «cv cn > cars but at hvr death 
the link wath the founders was not broken Sir John Mum} Scott Sir 
Richard s secrctar} w ho had been hts companion m Paris throughout the 
Siege and Commune and who became tlie confidential adviser to Lad} 
Wallace after her husbands death continued as rcsiluar} legatee of 
Hertford House and of the other Hertford estates at home and abroad 
Up to the end he was closely concenicd watli the progress of the Collection 
as a national possession and it was dunng a visit to Manchester Square 
on tlic 17(h Januarv I912 when engaged upon funuahmg information on 
the histor} of tlic Collection that he di«l of an attack of apoplex} in 
the Old Board Room now kmown as tl e Founders Room Thus in 
the fitting surroundings of Hertford Hou<c was the fnal chapter m the 
Hertford Wallace saea brought to a sudden dose 


HFRTFORD HOUSE 

n e existence of Hertford House in Manchester Square is du'* to a i 
unexpected turn of 1 1 tor} In thela5t}cars of Ihereign of Anne 

tlaborafe preparaiiors were made to la} out a ‘qu-Ta. nan'ed aftT tl *• 
Queen with a chordi m tl c centre But tl c Qncvr s death fn-s’ra'ed 

• V'aar of thev F n j m II wr»c rn-catJ «n l^'ll C-n-g to tael c' *pa r 
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the project, and part of the square was bought by the Duke of Manchester, 
who built his house— called Manchester House {VlaU 1)— m a plot of 
land on the north side At the Duke's death, the house passed from 
ducal to ambassadorial residents and Manchester House became the 
Spanish Embassy, wth its chapel near-b>, now the fashionable Roman 
Catholic Church. Spanish Place Later, it is said tint the French 
Embassy took up its residence there and that Talleyrand and Guizot 
were among its occupants The circumstances of the transference of the * 
house to the Hertford family are uncertam, but the transaction had 
occurred by the time of the second Marquess The fourth ilarquess, 
although he had part of his collection in the house, spent httle time there 
and It was not until Sir Richard Wallace brought over from France the 
greater part of his father s collection m 1872. that Manchester House 
refulfilled its proper function as a stately residence Then great altera 
tions were made the name was changed from Manchester to Hertford 
m veneration of tlie great collector and picture gallenes (now No XVI 
and side gaUenes) were built over the garden at the back Stabling 
coach houses and a tded smoking room were arranged below the gallenes 
In the basement, the cobble-stones of the old stable j ard can still be seen 
Despite the magnificence of the setting Sir Richard Wallace % life in 
Hertford House was very secluded He inhented tiie retirmg tempera- 
ment of his father, with a dislike of entertaining and social parade 
Few but intimate fnends entered the house though at one time certam 
privileged ticket holders were admitted there 

It was not Sir Richards or Lady Wallaces intention that the 
Collection, when given to the nation should necessarily remain at Hert 
ford House, and a condition of the wall w'as that the Government should 
agree to give a site m a central part of London and build thereon a speaal 
museum to contam the Collection Later, various suggestions were made, 
including one that new buildings to house the Collection should be 
erected near the National Gallery, where Messrs Hampton s now stands , 
but the Committee, headed by Lord Lansdoivne, finally deaded that for 
reasons of economy the Collection should remain m its present home 
To adapt Hertford House to the demands of a museum several changes 
were necessary Tne sta'oles and coachliouses were converted mto 
Gallenes (V-VIII) and the first floor living rooms were altered to admit 
the public 

Even then the mansion s history did not remain unchequered 
Seventeen years after its opening as a national museum the Great War 
necessitated its closing and cranpletc dismantlement From 1914 on 
wards Its pnncipal treasures ^ye^e gradually committed to the basements, 
but in 1917, when air raids became too senous an element m London 
life to be taken lightly into account, the entire Collection was removed 
to the Post Office Tube at Paddington Station The house, however, 
did not remain untenanted, and the marquesses, ambassadors and great 
coUectors of the past were foHowed by officials of the Geographical 
Section of the Admiralty Intelligence Dnosion Later, further changes 
were made and the Naval Stafi ga\ewayto the Accounts Branch of the 



Ministrj’ of Jliinitions. But this unexpected tenanti^* U'as onl)’ a strange 
interlude between two periods oi calm. After the Armistice the house 
was gradually cleared of its new occupants and further redecoration 
rapidly ensued. By the autumn of 1920, the works of art were freed 
from their subterranean imprisonment, and in November of tfic same 3 ’car, 
the public were again admitted to the treasures of Hertford House. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 

Photographs of a large number of the pictures and objects of art are 
on sale at the Catalogue Stall at prices ranging from Is. to 2s. 6d. The 
prints are copyright and a fee of 5s. is diaiged for permission to reproduce. 
Order Forms and a list of objects already photographed can be sent on 
application. 


POSTCARDS 

Sepia postcards of about 300 pictures and objects of art are on sale 
at Irf. each. (Size 5J in. by 34 in.) 

COLOURED POSTCARDS 

Postcards in colour of a limited numbei of the pictures arc obtainable, 
price 2d. each, postage "id. for six. (Size 5J in. by 4J in.) 

CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Slip-in mounts for framing coloured postcards of the vertical pictures, 
printed wth Christmas and New Year Greetings, are on sale, price 3d. 
(plain envelope included). They are supplied in various tints: ivory, 
light buff, silver-grey, blue and dull grey. 

COLOURED PRINTS 

A limited number of the pictures have been reproduced in chromo- 
coUotype. Tlie prints measure about 10 in. by 8 in., on a mount of 
17 in. by 14 in. Price 2s, 6<i. Portfolio, 3s. 6d. 

They can be foi^varded through the post on the payment of the 
postage (single prints, 3\d., plus {d. for each additional print) and packing 
\3d. for a carton that uill contain sue prints). 

Cheques and Money Orders should be made payable to The Keeper 
and crossed H M. Paymaster-General, Account Wallace Collection. No 
order can be executed until a remittance has been received. 

LECTURES 

The free Lectures form a course which covers the whole Collection and 
•' repeated with variations every montli. Each lecture, however, is 
:t1ete in itself. The lectures are varied by charges in the aspect 
^vhich the subjects are considered and in the choice of objects to 
!. *<2 them. A syllabus of the lectures to be delivered every month 
] btained at the Catalogue Stall or by application to the Keeper. 

! - * ' ven on Saturdays at 12 noon, and on all other weekdays 

^ • ■ ted) at 3 p.ra. 

'be Lecturer can ako be secured for Private Parties. 
' niade to the Keeper at least seven days in advance, 
able at the Catalogue Stall before the lecture) will 
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ADMINISTRATION 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Sir John Stirling Maxwell. Alec Martin (1929) 

Bart , KT {1897} (Chairman) SiR Lionel F Faudel Piiilups, 
TheRt Hon SiR Philip Sassoon, Bart (1930) 

Bart . G B L , C M G P The Hon Sir Evan Ciiarteris, 
(1922) Bart . K C (1930) 

The Viscount Ler or Fareham, C H St John Hornbv (1933) 
GCB, GCSI, GB^ (1924) Sir Lionel Earle, GCVO, 
Tlie Lord Duveen OF Milldank KCB.CMG (1933) 

(1926) 

STAFF 

Keeper and Inspector of the Armouries— S J Camp F S A 
Assistant to the Keeper and Lecturer — W P Gibson B A 
Assistant to the Keeper— Trenchard Cox, M A 

The Keeper invites communications Irom visitors able to supply fresh 
information about any object in the Collection AB letters should be 
addressed— The Keeper Wallace Collection, Manchester Square, W 1 

ADMISSION 

THE WALLACE COLLECTION is open on WEEKDAYS from 
10 am to 5 p ro , and on SUNDAYS from 2 to 5 p m 

ADMISSION FREE on Sundays, Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays , SIXPENCE on Tuesdays and Fridays 

Closed on Good Fnday, Christmas E\e and Christmas Day 

CATALOGUES 

Tlie following OfEcial Catalogues are sold only at Hertford House 
They can be obtamed through the post upon application to the Keeper 
A remittance should accompany the appbcation — 


1 — Pictures and Prawngs (Illustrated Text) - - - 3s 6i postage 

Bound in buff linen _ — — 5j orf „ 

2 — Pictures and Drawings (Illustrations) — — — - 2* 64 64 

Bound in buff linen — — — - — — 3f 64 64 

3 — Objects of Art (Illustrations) — — — - - 2s 64 64 

Bound in buff linen _ — _--__5s04 ,64 

4 — ^European Anns and Armour (Illustrated) Part 1 — 2s 04 ,64 

Bound in buff linen — — _ — 3s 64 ,64 

5 — European Arms and Armour (lUnstrated) Part U - 2s 64 64 

Bound in buff Imcn — — — — — — 5s 04 ,64 

6— European Arms and Armour (Illustrated) Part 111 (In ' 

preparation ) 

7— Catalogue of Sculpture ------ 3s 64 64. 

Bound in bufflinen ------ 5s 04 * 64* 

8 — ^Three Lectures upon French J^nting — — - _ 64 24 

9— General Guide ------- - Is 04 64 

Bound in buff Imen - — — — - — 2s 04 64 

10 — Catalogue of Mmiatures (In preparation ) ' 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 

Photograplis of a large number of the pictures and objects of art are 
on sale at the Catalogue Stall at pnces ranging from Is to 2s W The 
prmts are copyright and a fee of 5s is charged for permission to reproduce 
Order Forms and a list of objects already photographed can be sent on 
application 


POSTCARDS 

Sepia postcards of about 300 pictures and objects of art are on sale 
at Irf each (SizeSJm by3|m) 

COLOURED POSTCARDS 

Postcards m colour of a limited numbei of the pictures are obtamable, 
pnee each, postage l<f for six (Si2c5|m bj -IJm) 

CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Slip-m mounts for frammg coloured postcards of the vertical pictures, 
pnnted with Christmas and New Year Greetings, are on sale, pnee 3ii. 
(plain en\ elope included) They are supplied m \arious tmts ivory 
light buff, silver grey, blue and dull grey 

COLOURED PRINTS 

A limited number of the pictures have been reproduced in chromo 
collotype The prmts measure about 10 in bj 8 m , on a mount of 
17 m bj 14 m Price 2s 6(f Portfolio, 3$ 6if 

They can be forwarded through the post on the paj-ment of the 
postage (single prints, 31«f , plus for each additional prmt) and packing 
(3i for a carton that wall contain six prints) 

Cheques and JIonc> Orders should be made payable to The Keeper 
and crossed H M Payviasler General, Account Wallace Collection No 
order can be executed until a remittance has been received 

LECTURES 

Tlie free Lectures form a course vvluch cov ers the whole Collection and 
IS repeated with variations every month Eacli lecture, however, is 
complete in itself Tlic lectures are varied by changes m the aspect 
from which the subjects arc considered and in the choice of objects to 
illustrate them A syllabus of the lectures to be deliv ered every month 
can be obtained at the Catalogue Stall or hj application to the Keeper 
The lectures are giv en on Saturdav s at 12 noon, and on all other w cekdaj's 
(Wednesdays excepted) at 3 pm 

The services of the Lecturer can aLo be secured for Pnv ate Parties 
Apphcation «ihou]d be made to the Keeper at least sev en days m advance 
A charge of 13s Rf (pay able at the Catalogue Stall before the lecture) will 
be made for cacli pi^y 
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KEY TO PLANS 

GROUND FLOOR 

Note —Visitors Tvhose time is limited are adiised to begin with 
the eighteenth-centurj French pictorcs on the first floor in Gallcn 
XVIEI, tlien to pass mto Galtcrj X^'I, where masterpieces of all the 
Schools from the sixteenth centurv to the eighteenth century are 
brought together , from that point to complete the circle and to 
end With the rooms on the ground floor 

The Guide is designed so that all the pictures on the first floor 
may be taken firet if desired, separate Msits may be rescried for 
the furniture and porcelain, sculpture, renaissance w orks of art, 
the armouries , and the other ground»floor galleries 

ENTRANCE HALL— Stall for the of publications 

I — Portraits and Objects connected \nth the Roj’al HousC of France 
III — Italian Renaissance bronzes xvones wood carvings phquettes. 
and majolica Pages from illuminated books 
Wax Reliefs and Onental iVrmour 
V-Vn — European Arms and Armour 
VIII — French Sculpture and Renaissance Funuture 

FOUNDERS ROOSI — Portraits and Busts of the Hertford familj 
I\ — Portraits and Objects connected with the Ro\al House of 
England 

PASSAGE— Italian Sculpture 

X — Pictures of the Dutch and Flcmi*li SchooL BouUe Fumitun. 

Goldsmitlis work 
XI — ^^Imutares 


ARRANGEMENT IN THE TIME OF SIR RICHARD WALLACE 

I — Front State Room II — ^Back State Room 

III — (Front) Canaletto Room IV — Smoking Room 

(Back) Sixteenth Century Room VIII — Butler s Quarters 

V VI \TI — Coachhouse Stable-jard Stables 

FOUNDERS ROOM — ^Housekeepers Room IX — Breakfast Room 
X — ^Bilhard Room XI— Dining Room 



KEY TO PLANS 

FIRST FLOOR 

GRAND STAIRCASE — Pictures by Boucher ; busts by Houdon and 
Coysevox 

XII — Pictures by Canaletto and Guardi : Sivres Porcelain 

XIII-XIV — Dutch and Flemish Schools, seventeenth century 

XV — French and British Scliools, nineteenth century 

XVI— The Long Picture Gallery. Contains pruntings by Titian, 

Rubens, Van Dyck, Dc Hoocli, Rembrandt, Hals, Gains- 
borough and Reynolds, as wll as outstanding examples 
of French Furniture 

XVII — Italian and Flemish Pictures of the Renaissance 

XVIII — Pictures by Watteau, Lancrct, Pater, Fragonard and 
Greuze ; French Furniture of the late eighteenth centurj’ ; 
Snuff-boxes 

XIX— Pictures by Boucher, Watteau and Greuze ; French 
Furniture of the late cighteojth centurj* 

PASSAGE— Sketches by Bonington ; Sivres Porcelain 

XX-XXII— 'French Pictures, Furniture and Porcelain of the eighteenth 
century 


ARRANGEMENT IN THE TIME OF SIR RICHARD WALLACE 


Xn — (Front) Small Drawing Room 
(Back) Large Drawing Room 
XV — Modem Picture Gallery 
XVII — European Armoury 
XVIII — ^Dressing-Rooms and Bath- 
Room 

XXI— Study 


XIII — East Drawing Room 

XIV — Oriental Armoury 
XVI— Large Gallery ; ' North 

Picture Gallery 

XIX — Lady Wallace’s Bedroom 
XX — Boudoir 

XXII — Oval Drawing Room 



BOUCHER AND FRENCH ART 


and palaces, thus fulfilling the King’s sdieme of imposing upon all his 
residences the mark of sovereign mag^cence The bust, vihich repre- 
•sents the King in middle life, possesses a vitalising quality, intensified, 
perhaps, by the artist s whim of seizing a moment when the Kuig s full 
rvig and lace cravat have been caught by a breath of wind 

Louis desire to see reflected in all objects made under hia direction 
■the symbol of his sovereignty is echoed m the royal cipher of mterlaced 
L’s on the splendid balustrade of forged iron and gilt bronze which borders 
-the Grand Staircase This balustrade was made for the Cabmet des 
Til^dailles of the Bibhoth^que Nationale in Pans and remamed there until 
the partial reconstruction of the building under Napoleon III The 
cornucopias of medals abundantly used m the decoration are reminders 
of the ramp's ongmal setting The medals, themselves, have no heraldic 
significance, bemg jetotis or counters rather than coins Most of them 
bear heraldic devices which are. apparently, imaginary although, in 
each case the jeion on the nght hand which holds the cornucopia at the 
top bears the three fleurs-de hs of France on a roundel ensigned by a 
crown The transference of the balustrade from Pans to Hertford 
"House entailed much elaborate alteration and Sir Richard WaUace paid 
the sum of 54 938 francs perhaps to Geshn to fit the ramp to its p’-esent 
position The restorers work was so adroitly done that the difference 
between the ongmal rail and its modem extension is now impossible to 
perceive 

On each side of Coysevox s ioms XIV stand two fine works by Jean- 
Antoine Houdon (1741-182S) the most versatile French sculptor of the 
eighteenth century, to whom such widely different subjects as Voltaire 
(Theatre Fran 9 ais), the huntress Diana (Louvre) or a shivering girl 
(La Friletise, Jlontpelher &Iuseum) provided an equally happy source of 
inspiration The bust on the left, of Madame Vicioire (Coc/ie) fifth 
-daughter of Louis XV and aunt of Louis XVI, is a faithful representation 
of the plump, pnm woman who, ever undisturbed by the fnvohty and 
intngue of the Court" m which she hved became known m France for 
her piety and good works until the Revolution drove her and her sister 
Adelaide (Loque) to Italy, where they botli died from the hardships of 
travel and the change of climate On the nght, in the bust of Madame 
de Serilly (S 26 — Plalc 31), we find Madame Victoire’s antithesis This 
sensitiv e and beautiful young woman — said to have been a maid of honour 
to Queen Mane Antoinette — lived a life of gaiety and adventure The 
"Wife of a court ofiicial, executed during the Terror, she narrowly missed 
the Guillotine escaping only on the unfounded declaration that she was 
•about to have a child Her house m Pans had been the meeting place 
of men and women of wat and wisdom and her taste m decoration is 
manifest in her boudoir (painted by Lagrenee le Jeune and Rousseau de 
la Rotti&re with marble carvings ^ Clodion and bronzes by Gouthiere), 
now preserved among the panelled rooms in the Victoria and Albert 
3tuseum 

The Grand Staircase and Landing of Hertford House are devoted to 
French works of art of the eighteenth century, and the eye of the visitor 



CHAPTER II— BOUCHER AND THE POMPADOUR 
(GaUery XIX) 

It is one of the most fehatous comadences in the history of taste that 
an artist should have found a patron so ideally suited to his special 
qualities as Boucher found m the Pompadour His world of mythological 
abstractions lost its unreahty of allegory when it circled witlun the orbit 
of the Marquise and entered the regions of dehaous fantasy, conceived 
m tones of purest silver rose and turquoise 

The circumstances of Bouchers first association with Madame de 
Pompadour are uncertain Perhaps his earliest undertalang on a large 
scale was to provide a «eries of pamtings to match the blue and silver 
theatre at Fontamebleau opened m November 1748 as counterpart of 
the famous theatre of the Petits Apparteraents to be used durmg the 
Court s remov al from Versailles to the forest chiteau for the autumn and 
wmter hunting seasons The Marquise with her lov e of the stage and her 
record of triumphs m the leadmg r61es of comedy and ballet m the pro 
ductions so lavishly mounted at her private theatre at Versailles would 
at once have recognised m Boucher an artist whose essential character 
istics were theatneal VTien in 1751 in deference to public groanmgs 
at the folly and extravagance of the Crown tlie performances at these 
theatres were abandoned the Marquise transferred her attentions to her 
newly built chateau of Bellevue on the slopes of the Seme between Sfevres 
and l^Ieudon where she agam constructed a miniature theatre and em 
ployed Boucher as her decorative artist At Bellevue Boueher devised 
a Chmese boudoir and painted for the Marquise a bedroom bathroom and 
picture-gallery with panels of gods and goddesses m circumstances of 
galanterte For the Marquise s boudoir in Pans in the Hdtel de I Arsenal 
where she used to receive the Itmg Boucher designed the four mytholo- 
gical panels \Th6 V\sit of Venus to Vulcan (429) Cuptd a Cafltie (432) 
Venus and Mars surprised by Vt lean (438) and The Judgment of Pans 
(444)] which hang m Gallery XIX 

From these four pauitmgs several pomts concerning the artist may 
be learned The Cupid a Captive enchants the eye by its exquisite 
beauty of texture and colour but its defiaent spatial relationships reveal 
the fact that Boucher when making a decorative panel became obsessed 
with its effect as a whole and lost mterest m the more teasy problems 
of draughtsmanship and form The nymph behind the captive Cupid 
IS on almost the same plane as the foreground figures and it is not easy to 
discern whether she is reclming on the sloping rock or hovermg in space 
The cascade moreover as the artist has drawn it seems to fulfil no other 
function than to tncLIe down the backs of the luckless nymphs 

In some of his rare landscapes and m many small dravvmgs Boucher 
has shown that he could be a careful and correct designer but more often 
than not his taste outran liis wisdran and he mdulged m the reckless 
methods which amazed Sir Joshua Reynolds who when in France fotmd 



GA^LLER\ XIX 


Boucher engaged upon a large and important picture for which he was 
using no model WTien the earnest Enghsh artist mquired upon the 
matter, the light hearted Frenchman, equally astoimded, rephed that as 
a student he had used a model, but that now, as a finished pamter, such 
aids to perfection were unnecessary Accuracy, however, has been the 
prerogative of man} a second rate artist, and a tendencj to faults of 
form should not irreparabH impair the reputation of Francois Boucher, 
than whom few have more nearlv achieved perfection m the art of pure 
decorahon 

One of the first thoughts which must strile everyone on entenng 
Gallery XIX of the Wallace CoDection is that the furmture and objects 
of art disposed about the rooms completely harmonise with the pictures 
on the walls Such a harmony, mdeed, l» not fortuitous and does not 
depend merely upon comadence of place and century Bouchers 
vnsion was not confined entirely to pictures and he was cognizant of the 
functions of other forms of art and of their relation to mtenor decorahon 
Boucher’s first employment was m the tapeatiy manufactory at Beauvais, 
where he worI.ed as a humble designer Later, when his fame was made, 
he became its official mspector Two actual cartoons for tapestry hav e 
already been noted on the Grand Stairca-^, whilst m the large mydbological 
canvas The Rape of which hangs near hr, there are floral designs 

which occur in rephca in many a mural hanging or on settees and chairs 
cov ered with Bcauv ais tapestry The affinity of Boucher s art witlx other 
forms of mtenor decoration did not end with tapestry and, as Mr Philip 
Hendy m his book on the Wallace Collection has pomted out, there is 
scarcely an object m Gallery XIX which does not ^bund an echoing note 
in Boucher’s decoratrv e panels * 

Mr Hendy takes the chimn^ piece and mantel as an example The 
candelabra on the mantelpiece have handles formed by naked nymiphs , 
the fire-dogs are cast m the form of Cupids , whilst the gilt clock be^ a 
motive of water flowmg from a pitcher strikingly akin to the toy waterfall 
which flows m Cupid a Capline The commode, moreover, which stands 
against the opposite wall, has a design of birds which might well be 
Venus' doves Even the colours of Boucher s pictures blend beautifully 
with tie mferrorsciterne The Woe nteef rts mafcir m any ptece 

of turquoise SevTes, the nymphs and Venus have skm as white as a 
morsel of finest biscuit , \\ lulst the nch, golden brown of the gods naked 
bodies provades a deeper note of colour which finds a perfect counterpart 
in the mellow furniture of the period. 

These four delicious panels have a curious history Thev were 
painted for the Marquise s boudoir m her Pan> h6'el to fan the flames of 
Louis XV s dwmdlmg passion Later, Louis X\T, vnth reactionary 
prudery, is said to have considered their attractions too inflammatory 
and to hav e giv en orders for their removal to a Comt offiaal who wisely 
withdrew them to his own house At the Revolution, they went to 
Germany, retummg at the Restoration to Pans where they were finally 
bought by' the fourth "Marque's of Hertford, w ho set tliem m the form of a 
• P iicadv, Hcuts tn tfe 11 allace Ct^lecii n p 120 
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screen for his bedroom m the rue Laffitte Sir Richard Wallace on the 
transference of the collection to London, had the panels re set as pictures 
and he hung them m Lady M allace s boudoir 

The extreme favour which Boucher received from the Jlarquise de 
Pompadour made him manj enemies as well as friends Diderot the 
staunch upholder of the maniage laws between art and pubhc morality, 
anathematised Boucher and played him off agamst the hypocntical 
Greuze by whose sickly sensualities he was deceived But Gnmm was, 
perhaps Boucher s hardest cntic To him the Apollo in the Rtsvig of 
the Sun w’as a mere wooden doll [i/ a I air d un pantnil and he objected 
to Boucher s colouring applied to a grandiose subject 

When m the Salon of 1757 Boucher exhibited a portrait of the 
Alarquise Grimm declared the picture to be hateful in colour fussy in 
detail and an eyesore of exaggerated embelhshment * 

As imght well be expected Boucher painted many portraits of the 
ladj who made hun his fortune One of the finest is in the collection of 
Baron Maurice de Rothschild in Pans (French Exhibition 1932 No 227) 
others are in the National Gallery of Scotland (French Exhibition 1932 
No 230) the Louvre and in the Jones collection in the Victona and 
Albert Museum But few have the bnlhance of execution and com 
pactness of design which are shown m our Marqiitse de Pompadour 
(418 — Plate 6) in Gallery XI\ Here the favourite is seen standmg m 
her garden at Bellevue before the statue bj PigalJc of I Amour et I Atmhd 
(now in the Louvre), executed in the previous year 1758 to symbohse a 
tune when the sentiment of the King towards the Marquise had changed 
from love to friendship Her lap-dog litis about whom she vvntes so 
fondly m her Tslhnotres and oi whom Huet made a special portrait sits 
on a marble seat at her side In this picture Bouchers skill m the 
management of light and shade is reveal«l with full effect The light 
which flashes upon the dress is not so concentrated as to throw every 
other element m the picture into a meaningless shade and the face of the 
Marquise caught m a soft gleam is drawm with sensibility and understand 
mg The pamting is intensely pleasing but the portrait is not a great 
one Bouther, superb as a decorator could not far transcend the con 
fmss ol tie efficiaJ portrait psatier and m this representation of hts 
patroness sensitive as he was to her delicacy and charm he has left the 
spark of life unkmdled Vitality mdeed must have been the Pompa 
dours most abundant gift A child of the stars she was told by a 
clairvoyante in early youth tliat she would nse from being plam Jeanne 
Poisson to become the King s mistress To this aim was her upbnngmg 
directed Her marriage with the wealthy land owmer Lenonnant 
d Etioles was merely a preliminary step towards the prophecy s fulfilment 
Directly her position at Court was assured the Pompadour took the rems 
of government into her own hands She was not content to remam a 
mere puppet kept to amuse a lascivious long but rose to lead all France 

• Cnmni Corrtspondanee LttUraire Odlesiable pour la couleur el si surehargi 
d orne net Is de pompons et de ioitles scries defanfte! tches jtt tl dotlfaxre mal aux \eux 
de tons les gens de goit 
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in matters of taste and politics Hct chief interests were centred m the 
drama and in the porcelam manufactory of Sfevres, and her extravagant 
indulgence m these tastes senously endangered the stability of the 
throne In matters of politics she "was no less ruthless No one obtained 
office except through her, and she took a place far before the Kmg m the 
administration of affairs of State The Se\ en Years War with England 
and Prussia was really of her makmg and through it the French nation 
lost Its possessions in India and Canada and was made almost bankrupt 
To the end her vitality and strength of will remamed Wlien she could 
no longer retain the Kmg s love, she was a match for his companionship 
and stoically regarded his transferred attentions as the irrevocable 
fulfilment of natural laws Even on her death bed she would not give 
way WTien the pnest, who had given her a humed viaticum, made a 
movement as if to depart. Pompadour, the courtesan prematurely old 
at the age of fortj two, said wath her accustomed impenousness 
defiance, courtesy and wt One moment please, Monsieur le Cure, ue mil 
go out together 



CHAPTER III— ANTOINE WATTEAU 
(GaUeryXVIII) 

ExcLUSiVENrss might well be considered tlie dominant cliaractenstic 
of the French eighteenth century— an age whicli. through its \ery 
disregard of everything incompatible wth elegance and anstocracy, 
coquetted fatally with re% olution To the cultured society of eighteenth 
century Pans the world was its drawingroom The conditions of 
■slavery in the manufactones, the stan.atvon among the peasantry'* the 
filth m the streets through which no person of means would walk, the 
lack of sanitation in even the nchest houses, the pock marks which only 
the powder and paint of the leisured classes could conceal, mattered 
little so long as m the salon there were pretty women, fine silks and 
satms, and furniture and pictures of a ddicai^' and bnlhance to pro 
vide a fitting background for the witty conversation of mdefatigable 
diletlanit 

Social life m Pans m the eighteenth century differed considerably 
from that of the seventeenth VersaiUes was no longer the only place 
in which gay h\nng was countenanced and the Pans drawing-rooms 
became bnlliant centres of entertaining on a smaller scale Patrons of 
art, moreover, had appeared outside the Court before the end of the 
seventeenth century, and a line of wealthy amateurs was begun, of noble 
or bourgeois calibre, such as the Comte de Caylus, Pierre Croaat or Jean 
de Jullienne three wise men who sighted a new star m the dim artistic 
heavens The star was Antome Watteau (1684-1721), the WMstro of 
the Jete galanie 

Watteau was no Parisian Born in Valenciennes, a aty which until 
the Treaty of Nymegen (1678) had been part of the Spanish Netherlands, 
he wiis not even French but a Walloon He came to Pans at the age of 
eighteen as the result of a sudden whim to leave the sleepy, grass grown 
ramparts of his native toivn for the bnlhant capital In Pans, Watteau 
earned hiS hving as a dealer’s hack until he escaped to the studio of an 
eccentnc and ill tempered artist, Claude GiUot Five years later, he 
found himself in happier orcumstances working for Claude Audran, the 
curator of the pictures at the palace of the Luxembourg, where he was 
able to study the paintings of his fellow-Flemmg Rubens in the great 
picture gallery , or, m moments of recreation, to wander m the park 
and sketch beneath the trees 

In the Luxembourg, Watteau met Sirois, the dealer, who mtroduced 
lum to the nch finanaer Pierre Crozat * by whom his fame was made 
Thereafter, Watteau’s obscunty was over, but ill health took the place 
of poverty as a much more senous terror and. after a visit to London in 
1719, perhaps to consult Doctor Mead, a celebrated specialist in pulmonary 
troubles, his hey day as a painter was finished In 1720 he lost some of 
his fortune m the scandalous cra^ of the Mississippi companies floated m 

• Called Cmat-te Cvtieux (the collector) or iromcally, Cro.at-ie^Pauvre to dis 
tingwish lum from a still richer brother 
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Pans b\ Jolm Law, aiid his iJlness gained Mith v-on^ From that time 
on he was too ill to work and only once produced a masterpiece the 
shop sign of Gersatnf The famous sign now in the Schloss at Berlin 
pamted m 1720 for the cuno-«hop of Gersaint (the picture-dealer with 
whom he lodged) recaptures the old spirit but our later Halt during the 
Chase m Gallery XVI, one of his Aety last pictures, has the looseness 
uncertaint} and fatal refinement of the work of a dying man At the 
end a new solemmty overtook him and he assumed a mood of tragic 
resignation akin to that of his owrn GiHcs (Louvre) In a moment of 
distressmg repentance for an imaginary fault he destrojed a heap of 
pictures and nude studies which he considered erotic, and, bj way 
of retnbution he pamted a Christ on the Cross [now untraced] which 
hegave, shortly before dying, to his panshpnest On the 18th Jul} 1721, 
he expired suddenly m the arms of Gersamt, his devoted fnend 

Of the eight fine works bj \ntome Watteau m the Wallace Collection 
the one which has the happiest assoaations and brings us into the closest 
contact with the madents of the artists hfe is the httle Gilles and 
his family (381) m Gallery Will It is a portrait of Sirois, the picture 
dealer making merr) music for the enjoyment of his family who are 
grouped around him This picture winch is fundamentally a portrait 
piece, has become subject to W^atteau s irresistible \ em of fantasy and the 
artist has dressed his jovial fnend as GiUes an imaginary character from 
the Italian Comedy Thus a homely portrait of a prosperous Pans 
busmess man surrounded by his apple-diceked relations receives from 
Watteau s magic art the «emblance of a file galanie The picture is a 
cunoua nuxture of fact and fancy , dehcacy and robustness The group, 
which descnbes a arcle around the dark edge of the lute as centre is the 
result of careful planning Each figure is based upon an earher drawmg 
studies for the girl and the mother are in the Bntish Museum The 
types too, though always attuned to Watteau’s fantastic harmony, are 
giv en their mdividuahty Madame Sirois and the boy on the nght seem 
to share the lute player s mood of jolhty as he bnsUy twangs the stnng 
but the girl, on the left, attentive in ^int appears wrapt m a mood 
of remotest melancholy^ such as the sound of music brought on Jessica 
.Anotier axncert pxece nf a were ethereal kind jl*: the httle Mxisxc 
Lesson (377 — Plate 3) which hangs near to the Gilles Here is revealed 
"W atteau as the perfect draughtsman of figures m space The composition 
is drawn with such extraordinary skill and the figures arc moulded wath 
such exactitude that the spectator feels that he can walk round the whole 
group admiring it from every «ide Agam we meet Watteau s startling 
blend of fantasy and reality the figures are tho«e of fairy people y et 
they are drawn with the perfection and the emphasis of hfe This fusion, 
however, of two contrasting styles is not entirely incomprehensible 
ceeing that Watteau though French adoption was by nationality a 
Fleming bom into a tradition of the strictest accuracy and a perfectly 
graded sense of values Ivo Dutch cabinet picture could have been 
more faithfully designed than Watteau s Vk5ic Lesson , and the Dutch 
achievement was not so far from Watteau’s mind as appearances would 
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(XIX — 439 — Plate 3), a brilliantly designed and comparatively late 
picture hung among the paintmgs by Boucher m Gallery XIX Thi> 
picture reflects a tnple influence The fle«h tints are taken from Ruben*;, 
and the luscious tones of the cvurtams and the sumptuous bed back are 
remini<5cent of Veronese , but only Watteau uould have drawn a serving- 
maid so capable and yet so dehaous or have troubled to include the 
lady s lap-dog iruschiev ously’ addmg to the ev ents of the levee by' rumplmg 
his mistress s bed-clothes 

The Venetian pamters — and cspeaally Paul Veronese — were intro- 
duced to Antoine W'atteau through his patron, Pierre Crozat Crozat 
possessed a large collection o! pictures and drawings of the great masters 
and he encouraged his y oung fnend Watteau who painted studies of the 
Four Seasons for the dmmgroom of his Pans h6iel, to examme 
the metliods of the great Italians With Crozat too Watteau furthered 
the study of Rubens, begun m the great gallery of the Luxembourg by 
a penisd of the French amateurs collection of over three hundred 
drawings attnbuted to the rieimsh master 

At a time when Paul Veronese was m the forefront of Watteaus 
mind W atteau must have painted our famous .Vnstc Pur/y (410 — Plate 5) 
m Gallery XVIII As Mr Wflham Gibson m his Three Lectures upon 
French PatnUng (p 9) has pointed out, the picture has the faintly chilly . 
translucent, silvery quality so often found in the work of the Venetian, 
painter as w ell as sev eral of his characteristic details such as a colonnade, 
a tessellated pavement, a handsome dog or a negro slave The Music 
Party, how e\ er, betrays much that is \Vatteau s alone and is an mterestmg 
document of the artist s moods and methods The view from the terrace 
IS from the gallery of the Tuilenes over the old Champs filysees with 
the Chaussee d Antm m the distance The guitar player, so perfect m 
style, poise and verve, is the same as the music teacher m the il/nsir- 
Lesson (377) wath a slight difference in the position of the hand , whilst 
he and the little lady reading a book appear in a picture Lc Concert at 
Sanssouci Over the shoulder of the larger dog m the Mustc Party can 
be traced the famt outline of a little spaniel who crosses the middle 
distance in Le Concert, whilst bey ond him are ghosts of seated lov ers vv ho 
also figure m the Potsdam picture \Vhen he began the Mustc Party, 
Watteau evidently had in mmd a complete repetition of Le Concert and 
was whisked away, half way through, on the wings of a new capnee 

In all the pictures hitherto noted, Watteau has been shown as a 
consummate colounst and figure pamter, and his genius for landscape 
has been only incidentally revealed The little Champs tilysees (389 — 
Plate 4), however, in Gallery XVIII, is pure landscape The dommaot 
interest lies m the trees m the beautiful recession from one to another, 
and m the cool «;hade which th^ cast The figures dehcious as they are, 
stand on a secondary plane and play the part of so many flowers m the 
grass Yet each of the figures IS a miracle of design and form the lady’- 
who fills her basket vnth wild flowers is an unexcelled example of 
Watteaus refinement of touch, whilst the children play mg are full of 
summer fun The colouring too supports the fairy loveliness of the 
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actual Corned) Lanacl s colours have n< t iticau s n\>‘stcnou5 glow 
but tlic> h'i\ c 1 j>Iamcr Io^ clincss in tlicir \ jv id juxtajxi^ilion of red blue 
and jfllott «;upi)orted b\ a secombr) niolivc of nr^set onngc and 
bnUiant powder blue Perhaps nearer to Watteaus conception is the 
Ilili'tn Coil t Uam a rounltxn (4G5 — / i<xte 0) jn Galicr) \\ one of the 
most famous of Lancrct s earlier works and a special fa\ oiintc of its last 
purchaser the fourth Marquess of Hertford The compel pjramiJal 
designing of this picture mioht be of Watteau s own making and Lanaet 
has instilled more than his usual allouaincc of fanlasj into this delicate 
representation of a group of dreamj romantics idlj seated bj a plashing 
fountain m a quiet autumn tinted garden 

Lanacts n-vaociation avilh tbe stage brought him into loudi walh 
two famous dancers la Sall^ and la Camargo both of whose portraits 
he jiaintcd Our Madfmotsd/o Camargo Dai ring (393) in Gallcr) \\ III 
has an uitercst which is documcnlar> rather than aslhetic since its 
smgularl) stiff designing sliattcrs anj suggestion of the spint i f the dance 
The Camargo was j)cfli.a|ts the most ctlebrated figure on the Paris stage 
dunng tlie third decade of tl e eighteenth centurj Her free U't of the 
arms and legs seemed outrageously modem to the partisans of the old 
time formal sljlc of dancing wl icli was hardly mere than a stately walk 
and she created an immediate sensation E%cr>thing which she wore 
became the fashion great ladies used to dress their hair wiUi a ample 
spng of flowers d la Camargo and her dvoemakcr was the rage of the daj 
The cynic ^'ollalrc wws among 1 cr admirers and wrote some famous 
verses on her and her great nval Mademoiselle Salli Bj her simplifi 
cation of costume and ficr agile moacmcnls tlic Camargo anticipated 
the modem st) Ic of ballet danang she abandoned the lugh head dress 
and aoluminous skirt of the soentcenth century and later faaoured the 
modem hcelless ballet slipper in the place of the high heeled shoe 

Another picture representing a personage of the stage is La Belle 
Gr<cq»e (4S0) on the opposite wall a portrait of a gracious lady jn a 
scarlet dress who seems to be acknowledging an audiences applause 
The poise and placing of the figure within the sharply defined rectangular 
space js one of Lancrct s liappicst compositional acluerements but the 
picture s duef attraction lies m the viMd red of tlie dress whicji subtly 
laSls snort of the line where hrdijance becomes mere gaudincss This 
colour invites immediate comparison with the red coat of the Comle 
dLspagnac whose famous jwtrait (449) by Madame Vjg^e Lc Bnm 
(1750-1842) langs near by* Jlany p«iple complain that the scarlet 
m this picture is glaring rather tlian arresting and therefore prefer to 
fix their eyes on the subtler values o! Lancrct s so-called Grecian beauty 
But sucli a cnticism should not be made without account being taken of 
the fact that the material worn by Madame Le Brun s youthful sitter 
IS a coarse cloth which would naturally yield a harder surface for colour 
than the actress s soft and shiny satin gown 

• Madame Bnin vis ted Ilcrtioid House in the tune of the second Marnuisss 
She desenbes the roeufs held by the Marehioncss and complains that London 
parties were ^ ery dull overcrowded and with no ebarrs for the ^ests to sit on 
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Nicolas Lancret leads us on to a new. generation of painters, the arch 
decorators of the Rococo Of these the foremost was Francois Boucher 
whom we ha\e already discussed in connection with his patroness, the 
Pompadour [See Chapter IT, Boucher and the Pompadour, p 4 c/ sqq"^ 
Boucher’s most distmgmshed pupil was Jean Honors Fragonard 
(1732-1806), a merchant's son of Grasse, who left the South for Pans 
espeaally to join the studio of the pamter who, m 1746, \vas already 
famous But Boucher, taking Fragonard as a hobbledehoy from the 
distant p^o^’mces, refused him admittance and sent him on to Chardin, 
the still life painter, whose vision seldom pierced the wulls of his own 
bourgeois dwelling — who, jet, could instil the whole of life mto a black 
bottle, a rustj kmfe and a common loaf of bread Wth Chardm, the 
apostle of pots and pans, the romantic joung Fragonard very naturally 
found little sympathy , but under him he passed through the hard ‘school 
of technical expenence so that, when in less than a j car’s time he returned 
to Boucher with examples of his studio work and other sketches done 
elsewhere, he made such a favourable impression that Boucher admitted 
him as a pupil 

In 1756 Fragonard went, with a royal scholarship, to Rome, where 
he fell m with the worldly Abb4 de Samt Non— a dilettante long before 
he wTis a churchman — who mvjted him, together with Hubert Robert 
the landscape painter, to the Villa d'Este at Tivoh There, under the 
influence of Robert and with the example of Claude fresh m lus mind, he 
painted the Gardens of the Villa dEste, Tnoh (379) m Gallery X\Tn, a 
tentative excursion into classical landscape, which, nonearcr to the chssics 
than It 1*5 to actual nature, remains a kmd of fantastic, fairy drop>scenc 
Another example of Fragonard s dehcatc landscape painting is the 
little Souvenir (352) on the same ^valI This charming representation 
of a lady , seen in silhouette, carving a message of Io\ e on a tree, belongs 
to the generation who wept over La NouvelU Hehise and to whom one of 
life’s most exquisite distractions was the shedding of a tear Yet the 
little picture seems to transcend the limits of its own period , it family 
anticipates the romanticism of a later age — the throbbing sentiment of a 
^f^d 1 (ai^on by Lamartine or the distilled emotion of a Chopin Nocturne 
Cm VfCi TeVerm \ti Vans m Tiagwaxi ft/and the raVy wi the 
of a reaction against the fnvolous style of Boucher, and leaders of taste 
were exhorting artists to return to the Grand JIanner To appease the 
new craze Fragonard, now an Academician residing m the Lou\tc, 
painted a vast canvas Le Grand Prelre Corisus se sacrijie pour satner 
Callirhot (LouvTe), but he was ivise enough to «ee that this style did not 
suit lum and he never painted “ grandly ’* or on such a scale agam Our 
Tounlaxn of Lo,.e (394), however, m Gallery XVIII, sho\rs some after 
effects of the disease of grandiosity The pinks and blues of Fragonard s 
real inclination hiv e giv en place to unnaturally sombre greys and browns 
(due to the influence of certain Dutch masters) and the subject li 
suffiaently dassico-romantic to be fixed as a dire antiapation of the 
mythological claptrap which ensnared Pnidhon 

At about this tune a new and less transient influence entered 
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Fragonard s life, that of Rembrandt . and in our Youtis Scholar (455) m 
GaUcr> XVIII v.e find Fragonard attcmplmg a broader techmquc with a 
freer handling ot light and shade in the Rcinbrandtesque manner But 
the marnage of the twostjles was essentially incompatible, for Fragonard 
^^'as for too closclj ^\cddcd to the Rococo \nth all its minuteness, arti 
ficiahtj, and fn\oIitj c\cr to comprehend the dramatic \alues of Rem 
brandt s artistic concept, and it is well that in this picture Fragonard's 
sudden emulation of the Dutch painter should ha\ c been tempered bj a 
timely memor> of his owti first roaster Chardin 

The small picture The Schoolmisiress (404), on the same u’all, t* an 
altogether happier achicacmcnt The light cficcts of Rembrandt hare 
not been cntirelj forgotten but the mood of plaj fulness has returned to 
Fragonard, and it is the artist as Me should kno« him Mho has set his 
schoolroom in a lofty gallery giaingon to a sunny street, made the sdiool 
mistress absurdly pretty , bet pupib outrageously mischics ous, and has 
capnciously intcrmingl^ his omti name among the alphabet letters on 
the blackboard • 

The true Fragonard is again seen in the Boy <is Pterroi (412 — Plate 7), 
the first glance at v-hich recalls us to youth and spnng The dress is 
decidedly Watteauesque. m ith as pierrot design and long dangling slees es, 
but the straw hat is cunously modem, like many that one might sec on a 
summer s morning m the Dots Tlie secret of the picture s charm is its 
freshness of colour and it was surely its scheme of pink, Mhite and blue 
that prompted Mr D S MacColl, a former Keeper of the Collection, once 
so aptly to desenbe it as '* resembling a buncli of sncct peas — freshly 
gathered mth the silvery dcM still upon tlicm 

The picture by which Fragonard became and has remamed famous is 
The Siting (430 — Plate 8) or. to gne it the more cx-pressue title of the 
cngra\ mg, Les Hazards Heure tx de I Esearpolette Fragonard s liand in it 
js due to the shocked feelings of a respectable Academician, Doy en m ho, 
when asked by the Baron dc St Julien, a rich Jnmxtr genlral and hbcrline, 
to paint a portrait of him and his mi&trcss fn\ oiling on a swing declined 
to injure his reputation for dciout religious pictures bt* undertaking sucli 
an undignified subject, and recommended a young man, Fragonard, for 
the task Doyen, however, was sufficiently mtercsted m the project to 
make the suggestion that the lady s slipper, flying off her foot, should be 
caught by a com enicnt group of Cupids, but both he and Fragonard 
refused to carry out the Baron s desire to have a bishop push the swing 
Even the progressive young painter revolted at bnngmg the Church into 
the matter and replaced the ecclesiastic by a lackey He adhered, 
however, to tlie idea of the slipper but reduced Doyens conception of a 
bevy of Cupids to a suigle figure of Falconet's L’Atnour Menafant. 
executed m marble for Madame de Pompadour and e.\hibited in the Salon 
of 1757 It is now m the Louvre A model of the statue m de 
Seires is m Gallery XIX of this Collection 

• The boy standing m the foreground is traditioaallj supposed to be Fragonard s 
«on Alexandre, m that case thopjctnievfas painted after 1780 and indicates the 
increasing domesticity of the pawter s later style the reflection of his happy married 
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Fragonard’s picture is the complete expression of the elegance, 
idleness, artificiality and luxury of the age of Rococo No •n-oman could 
ever be daintier than the httle lady of the sviing nor could any distraction 
be more prepo-^terous than that of her lover who sits m a rose bush to 
watch her Nature and reaht> are entirely remote from the picture 
The time is neither mght nor da> and the swmg's ropes uhich are frayed 
and knotted would hardly suppwt a fairy The luxury of the age too, 
has made its mark The lady s dres^ with its endless fnlls and flounces, 
could not be more extravagant and even the seat of the siving is encased 
m gilt bronze and upholstered in crimson satin Yet perfect taste and a 
supremely adjusted sense of fanta^ pervade the whole The passage of 
distant trees melting into the skjlme m «bades of ever paling blueish 
greens is alone as harmomous and ‘atis^ong as a melody bj ifozart, 
whilst the design is so adroitly plaimed that the swing seems rrallj in 
mid air, about at any second, to rebound The picture, indeed is so 
full of beauty, animation and wit that it transcends the tenets of pure 
decoration envnsagcd by its creator and makes the onlooker feel no^ as 
if he is regarding a framed picture but as if he is assisting at some breath 
taking tahleau ct ant upon which the curtain, whenever it drops must 
drop too soon 

Although the "Grand Jranner’ had but a fleeting effect upon 
Fragonard the influence ol the Academy upon the public mind was more 
lasting and m the second half of the eighteenth century, there was an 
established reaction against the flagrant inatements of the Rococo 
Diderot’s desire to wed morality to art was rapidl> being put to the test» 
and in Jean Baptiste Greuze (1725-1805) those t\ho favoured the 
marriage were deceived into thinking that they had been given its perfect 
first fruits But an ideal union can seldom ev olve from a mere mamage 
of convemence and Greuze even though he may have been a child of 
the new taste, used morality only as the icing by which to entice the many 
who were ashamed to admit an appetite for anj attraction more outvi ardlj 
-noxious than an innocent looking sugar cake 

Greuze, the son of a builder from Toumous near Jfacon, remained 
in obscuntj until he reached the age of thirtj vshen m 1755, he had a 
■p/ctiHe La L«cl*rt7e dt B-Mt by Saksa EvA. 

real fame did not come until after 1769 when he mamed Anne-Gabnelle 
Babnti a bookseller s daughter who in spite of her innocent ej es was a 
wanton as well as a shrew Her prettv face, however, proved her 
husband s fortune and for a long time Greuze delighted the Pans public 
with a <enes of pictures m which lus wife appeared Diderot moreov er 
supplemented the artist s popularity bv acclaiming him as a champion of 
pubhc moral': Coinage, mon amt Grenze, be wrote, fan tit la feiKUire 
morale et fats en tonjours comme cela 

But the element which Diderot mistook in Greuze for puntj was 
nothing more than a fal«e puntam«m and there is scarcely one of his 
symbolic pictures which had not the artist been aiming to catch the 
popular fancj, would not have been a frank studj of a beautiful nude 
Nis drawing was often fault} Our Inconsolable Tf tioio (454) in Gallery 
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XVIII, for example, has absurdities both of draughtsmanship and thought 
The lady, if she stood up, would be at least ten feet high and her out- 
stretched arm is of an impossible thickness to form part of her elegant 
person Her attitude, too, of stroking her husbands statue \\ould be 
morbid if it ^^ere not so ridiculous, and the ordered disorder of her 
low cut robe dispels any thoughts of sincere gnef, and faintly suggests 
that the wdow unll not remam very long unconsoled 

For the sake of justice it must be stated that it is not through his 
ambitious subject pictures, sudi as the IitconsolaUe ^\tdow (454), The 
Brohen Mirror (442) m Gallcrj XIX or the Voltie Offering to Cupid (441) 
in Gallery XX, that Greuze has largely won his popularity, but through 
his simpler studies of children The senes of pamtmgs of this nature, 
which hang in the Oval Drawing Room (Gallery XXII) and elsewhere, 
have an undeniable grace, but in most cases their charm is contaminated 
with a false sentiment such as the exaggerated yearning of Fidelity (398) 
in Gallery XXII the contnved simplicity of Innocence (384) or the 
exasperatmg roguishness of Lsptiglerte (396) m Gallery XX When, 
however. Greuze could, bnng restraint to bear upon his mcUnations. he 
could make a cluld study as charming as theGir/ in a White Dress (4^— 
Plate 10) m Gallery XVIII, which, by reason of its very exclusion of all 
elements foreign to nature and to childhood has a morning freshness 
But Greuze, e^ en at his best, was always a symbol of the eighteenth 
century at its worst, and it is well that we shoidd leave this penod not 
thinking of the world of fashion flocking to the Salon to gape at the latest 
sentimentalitj of their idol Jean Baptiste, but remembering that in the 
crowded Paris dra%vuig rooms there must have been some older people 
among the chattermg throng who regretted the passmg of Antoine 
Watteau s far gone days of dalliance and others who recalled with pleasure 
the zenith of kladame de Pompadour s Boucher , and others, stiU who 
were not afraid to say that, in spite of the warnings of Rousseau and the 
solemn preachings of the Academy, they were looking forward to a new 
creation bj the witty, the frivolous, the flattering Monsieur Fragonard 



CHAPTER V—ITAUAN AND FLEMISH PICTURES OF 
THE RENAISSANCE 

(GaUery XVII) 

Tire quickening of the living instinct which we know as the Renaissance 
reacted upon every manifestation of the enei^ and the mtellect and 
imder its stimulus, a spirit of science and adventure was aivakened 
which prompted men to readjust their conception of the umverse, and 
physically as well as mentally to make ready their boats and sail for 
lands unkno^vn Under the new mfluence saentists and scholars all 
assumed the r61e of explorers Christopher Columbus (1436-1606) 
might well be taken as their qrobohc chief smce, just as he widened 
the radius of physical thought by his discovery of a new contment, so 
did the scientists, through their revaluation of imiversal laws, the scholars, 
by the mvention of the art of punting, and the Humanists, through the 
imearthing of the classics, disseminate a new knowledge and enlarge as 
well as refertihze the fallow temtones of the mind 

In art, the first country to respond to the new culture was Italy, for 
it was in her domam that onehalf of the foundation of the classics had 
been laid She had, moreover, fostered less of the medisval spmt than 
had other countries and was, therefore, readier to disperse the old ideas 
in favour of the tenets of modernism The gothic North w’as always 
coldly foreign to Italy and she had accepted it only under protest The 
Classics, on the other hand, were the wwk or source of inspiration of 
her own forebears the Romans, and she welcomed them as her much- 
treasured, long lost heirlooms 

Under the Renaissance hfe returned to art The Byzantine tradition, 
based on the art of mosaic, had grown stale, and its manifestations had 
become crudely hieratic But the classical discovery renewed the art 
of sculpture and brought new' elements mto that of pamtmg Giotto 
(1266-1337) heralded the Renaissance by his mtroduction mto pamt of 
the quahly of drama, and Masacao (1401-1428), the first true renais 
sance painter, was the Giotto of a second birth With these two artists, 
pamtmg ceased to be a formal, abstract designmg, ho%vever lovely 
The sterner problems of perspective were now studied and the third 
dimension, depth, was accepted as an element essential to pictorial form 
The science of anatomy, too, absorbed the mterest of artists and its 
peak was reached by Michelangelo (1475-1564), who, through his complete 
reahzation of the dignity of man apotheosized the human form and 
created men like gods Colour, moreover, transcended the traditional 
uses of blue and gold , and the tender hues of BeatoAngehco (1387-1455), 
the godly Florentme fnar, reached their chmax, a century later, in the 
luminous, worldly pageantry of Titian 

The Wallace Collection cannot pretend adequately to represent the 
pamtmg of the Italian Renaissance smce the masters of Italy did not 
greatly appeal to the fourth Marquess of Hertford, and our few examples 
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ot their orh are mostly due to cliancc purchases bj Sir Richard Wallace 
^^h05e interest in the renaissance pctiod v.as concentrated more stnctly 
upon smaller objects of art We ha\e it is true certain Italian pictures 
of an axceptionallj choice qualit) but none except Titian s Pascus and 
Andromeda in the Long Picture Gallery (see p 24) expresses the forces 
of imagination learning and expenment uhich constituted renaissance 
thought forces indeed xshich produced a Raphael a Michelangelo and 
a Leonardo da Vincj 

Our happiest representation of the penod IS perhaps the Boy Reading 
(538) attributed to the Milanese painter Vincenzo Eoppa (1427/30- 
1515/16) It reflects the ideals of the Renaissance in method as nell as in 
mood It IS a fresco on plaster executed m tempera a solution of 
colours in yolk or white of egg and \vatcr which preceded the use of the 
oil medium The subject of a young boj in a brown studj is peculiarly 
fitting to the age of Icammg when the unlocked pnnciplcs of the classics 
freshl} rexealed to parents were inculcated with all the greater zeal 
into those of their progeny who were disposed to absorb them The 
picture indeed may e\en be emblematic of education smee its setting 
has the air of a lecture room or bbrary and the bench on which the boy 
is seated is inscribed with the name of Cicero 

Strange events hai e mflucnccd this picture s destiny The fresco 
tvas cut from the wall of the Banco Mcdiceo m Milan when tint budding 
was destroyed The pamtmg was then high up and t cry dirty so that it 
was taken to be part of the ornamentation of the Bank— perhaps the 
portrait of a business man in his oflice It was bought by Sir Richard 
Wallace from a collector in Pans Tlic Boy may be Gian Galcazzo 
Sforza the son of Galeazzo Maria Sforzx and Bona of Sa\ oy A portrait 
of lus father by Cnstoforo da Predis is to he found m the illumination on 
\ellum which hangs on the South wall of Gallery XI 

Another fragment of a fresco this time transferred to canvas is 
the Head of a Girl (537) by Bernardino Luini (c 1475-1532} cut from a 
large decoration of girls at play on the Villa Pclucca a country house 
near Milan Tins pamtmg is surprisingly fresh and original for a work 
by Luiiu who in his numberless Madonna pictures followed Leonardo da 
\ mci with such fanaficisin that fie often reduced a very pleasant imitation 
of one of the greatest of masters to the -very nadir of sentimentality 
Our popular Virgin of the Columbine (10) is an example of Luim s imitative 
manner but m spite of its dull tones and the treacly consistency of Us 
pigments partly due to subsequent thickenmg of the varnish this picture 
has a linear emphasis which many similar pictures by the master lack 
Luim s tendency to elongate the Child s body has given the httle figure 
a strange suggestion of strength independence and premature stored up 
energy 

Luim however was seldom spontaneously mterestmg except when 
on rare occasions he broke away from the subject of sweet faced 
■Madonnas into preoccupations more pagan where the memory of his 
master did not follow him We are therefore fortunate m possessing 
the undi<5gmsedly secular Child Genius Gailermg Grapes (526) another 
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fragmentary fresco %vhich has the simplicity of colouring and decisively 
blocked out design associable vvith a decorative mosaic 

An tmcvpected glimpse into renaissance paganism is given bj 
Bianchi Ferran (1460-1510) ammor artist of the school of Modena whose 
little k'novv'n Idyll {2~~Plale 12) is the quintessence of a renascent mood 
The picture is pure decoration the figures are not a man and woman 
but motionleK symbols of \outh m Love The landscape too is unreal 
and actmg merelj as a background to unite the main design contnbutes 
to the effect of perfect stillne<ts The picture indeed mduces a mood of 
intense delicious reverie and recalls that sense of tranquil satisfaction 
and pleasant ]as<5itude felt m the full season of the jear when after 
a burning noon a summers day begins to sink into a natural easy 
weanness 

The St Catherine of Alexandria {! — Plate Jl) by Giovanni Battista 
Cima (1460^-1517^) whichhangsnevt to the/rfy/f is m some respects the 
latter picture s antithesis Its general conception is stiff sculpturesque 
and conventional The drawing too is as heavy as in the Idyll it was 
sensitive Compare for instance Bianchi Fcsrrari s treatment of the 
youth s raised fingers — a movnng expression of eloquent gesture and subtl> 
suggested movement— with St Catherines lifeless dumpy hands But 
Cima s colour hasanch glow which was bejond the mmor masters range 
and lus treatment of the Saint s heavily ornamented dress anticipates the 
magnificence of future events in Venice 

Interest has recently accrued to this picture with the generous gift 
in February 1933 of its delicate lunette (F/ie Virgin and Child betueen 
SS Dotmnicand Vrancts) by Wx and Mrs George BInmenthal — a gesture 
which will be histone in the annals of Hertford House since it was 
the first occasion on which an addition or rather complement 
has been made to the present Collection Cima s pamtmg was originally 
a polyptych altarpiece m the Church of S Rocco m Mestre The wings 
representing SS Sebastian and Roch two Saints associated with the 
cure of the plague are in the Museum at Strasbourg 

A fine example of Italian renaissance portraiture is the Man i« a 
Black Dress (541 — Plate 10) by Bartolommeo Veneto (1480^ 1555’) 
an. artist who in his early days may have worked under tlie influence of 
Cima Little else is known about his life he may have worked at 
Ferrara I506-S for Lucrezia Borgia and later in the neighbourhood of 
Bergamo Under the influence of the later Aldanese artists he courted 
feminme favour by executing a number of sentimental studies of female 
saints playing the lute and wearing their hair m modest nnglets but 
his present reputation rests on his dignified male portraits of which m 
England there are examples m the National Gallery, and the Fiizwiiham 
■Museum Cambridge In our piatrait Veneto has made a striking use 
of his favourite jet black which harmonizes with his sitter s bronzed skm 
-the duck egg green of his eyes and the deep ohve backgroimd The use 
of gold leaf for the buttons is a method lyyical of Veneto and brings a 
famt note of archaism into a portrait othenvase conceived in a truly 
modem fashion The sombre colounng is impressive with the sudden 
2*— ( 27 ’’) 



CHAPTER VI— THE LONG PICTURE GALLERY 
(GaUery XVI) 

The foUomng order is suggested to tlie visitor who wishes to study the 
many masterpieces ol this galleiy according to the vanous schools of 
painting which they represent — 

A—ItaUan — ^Titian 

B — Spanish — Velazquez 

C — Flemish — Rubens and Van Dyck 

D — Butch — ^Rembrandt, Hals, De Hooch Hobbema, Cuyp, and 
WiUem van de Velde the Younger 
E — r rench — Poussin and Claude 
F—EiigUsh — Gainsborough and Reynolds 

A— Italian School 

Titian (1477 ?-1576) Titian was the patriarch of the Venetian High 
Renaissance To him all subsequent painters in the city owed their 
origin and at his feet all Vemce sat In Titian the luminosity and nchness 
of the Italian oil teclmique reached its climax and a complete harmony 
between form and colour ^vas achieved, producing an effect of magnificence 
fitting to the lagoon city which, in its pnde of place half way on the trade- 
route between East and West, floated on the waters of the Adnatic 
like some glittering golden galley into whose hold the finest treasures 
of the civiUzed world, by bngan^ge or bartering, found their ^vay 
Titian, during his long span of life, received commissions from all 
parts of Italy and even from Francois I , but his most strenuous and 
ambitious official activities began in 1532 when he W’as ordered to pamt 
the portrait of Cliarles V of Spam The patronage of Titian by the 
Spamsli Royal House lasted until the artist s death , it inspired much of 
the finest work of his later years, and his output for the Spanish Court 
influenced the trend of native Spanish pamting The superb representa 
tion of the Emperor on horseback (Prado), pamted at Augsburg in 1548, 
was the prototype of Velazquez' great equestrian portraits 

The death of Charles did not se\er Titian’s connexion wtli the 
Peninsula, and his son Philip H kept the artist engaged upon a long senes 
of mythological pictures of which a notable example is the Perseus and 
Andromeda (11— 13) m this gallery, executed when the indefatigable 
artist had passed Ins eightieth year Andromeda, daughter of Casseopeia, 
Queen of the Ethiopians, was the victim of her mother’s vanity The 
latter, by claiming to be the peer in beauty of the Nereids, had mvoked 
the anger of Poseidon, who, lashmg the ^vaters to a flood, enchained the 
luckless pnneess to a rock to await her doom by the jaws of a hideous 
sea monster She was rescued from her fate by Perseus who returmng 
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vith the Medusa's head, the sight of wliidi tumed all ^^ho beheld it to 
stone, slew the beast and claimed Andromeda for his bndc 

The «tor} of Andromeda, iisuaUj taken from Onds Metamorphoses, 
wavs a fiNounte among Italians of the Renaissance A Mnng tableau of 
herrcscueformcdpartof a pageant arranged m Rome m 1473 for Leonora 
of Aragon, then passing through the cilj on her iraj to marry the Duke 
of rerrara Piero di Cosuno, too, depicted the legend in a senes of panels 
now m tlie TJfiiri 

The design of Titian’s picture ma) seem a little unbalanced The 
figure of Andromeda is placed so coDsp(cuousI) in the foreground that 
the rest of the picture is thrown out of focus The position of Perseus, 
IS cramped and he seems to graze the rock with Ins foot as he swoops 
to deliv er the death blow to the dragon Realism, moreover, has been 
hardlj more the artist s aim than composition few enchained pnneesses 
would affect an attitude so air> and unconcerned at the moment when 
sucli a homd fate w-as in the balance, and no sun however brilliant, 
could have vUummed the figure from the front whilst it set in a haie of 
brown and gold dirccth at her back But logic wus the pnde of the 
riorcnlines, and Titian, being a true Venetian, was rcadj to smk all other 
considcntions beneath tint of colour Tlie entire cam as gleams with an 
intense, subdued glow, fitting to the dramawhich is being enacted The 
ohvc sea seems to be troubled b) the offence of a mortal agamat a god , 
and Andromeda s bodj, caught in a mv^tenous ray, lias a warmtii of 
tone and a delicacy of texture which Titian, the foreninncr of Rubens 
as a master of flesh painting did not often excel 

Titian’s picture nude a great effect upon contemporary and subsequent 
artists Palma Giov anc was cndcntlj influenced by it in the composition 
of his Andromeda now at Casscl, whilst Rubens, who used the subject 
for many jiaintings rev ersed Titian s design m a sketch, formerly' m a 
private collection in iladnd An actual comparison can, however, be 
traced at Hertford House with Uic Andromeda (417) by Franjois Le 
Moyne (168S-1737) m Gallery VIII • The French artist cv'idently 
based his picture on t^eronese s v crsion of the same subject formerly at 
Versailles and now ui the museum at Rennes but Veronese had drawn 
\k> •mspmAwTi izvrti Twiarj, and Le ^Sc^'Tn; may afeo tra\e isireri TitvaTi's. 
rendering which was then m the collection of the Duke of Orleans 

Perseus and Andromeda, wluch once belonged to Van Dyck, is a picture 
which has long remained in the possession of the Hertford family , it 
was bought m 1815 by the third Marquess and vras forgotten until 
1900 when it was discov ered by Sir Claude Phillips, the first Keeper of the 
Collection, hung high up and very dirty m a toji-fioor bathroom 

The Cuptd Complaimng to Venus (19), which hangs on the opposite 
wall to the Perseus, is only diffidently attributed to Titian because of the 
feeble drawing of the goddess, witli her needlesaly elongated tlughs and 
• The other paiatmg bj Francois Le Mojue tn Gallcrj Mil Tnne Itnealirg 
Truth fSo 392) has a gnm bistoncal significance m that it marks the culmination 
ol Le Mo}-nc s insaoit> As a result of overaork his mind became unhinged and a 
few hours after finishing this pictaie on the 4lh June 1737 he locked bimsclC iti 
his bedroom and stabbra himself to death 
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tlic loose construction of lior figure It is, indeed, inconceivable that the 
artist Mho drcM Andromeda also designed this Venus, but it must be 
admitted tliat the picture contains certain other elements of beauty, 
at least, Titianesquc The little MoundctI Cupid rushes to his mother 
Math an impulsue trustfulness Mluch only young children display , the 
colour IS a symphonj of deep reds, mcIloM broMTis and oli\ e-greens — 
tones Mhich Titian lo\cd to blend and the landscape background pro- 
vides a delicious \ista over fresh green fields, bcnblxmcd by a vvinding 
river, vvliich finally loses il^If in a distant haze of peaceful, blue hills 

B — ^Spanish School 

Velazquez (1599-1660) The torcli of Titnn vvas not extinguished 
by his death, for two foreign artists of different nationalities, Rubens 
and Velazquez, earned it on and kept the flame alight Rubens was 
the instrument for bearing the light to Spam \\Tien m September 
1628 the great riemuig made lus second journey to Madrid this time 
on an arabassadonal mission, he vvas placed by the Kmg in the care 
of the y oung Velazquez, then recently established at the Court The 
talcs the Flemish painter had to tell of Italy and the splendour of 
Ins copies of Titians pictures whetted the Sevillians appetite for a 
wider cxpenence until, in August 1^, furnished with money from the 
King and with letters of introduction from court nobles, Velazquez 
cml^rkcd at Barcelona for Venice The Italian journey had a greater 
effect upon the Spanish painter than that of merely giving him the 
opportunity to study the Italian masters in their ovvn surroundings , 
Titian, for evample, he could find at home almost as well as abroad, 
as our Perseus and Andromeda has shown The voyage released him 
at an impressionable stage of bis development from the reslncling 
etiquette of the Spanish Court, whose rules were of an Inquisitional 
seventy The study of the nude, for instance, was forbidden the court 
painter whose own position in the palace was so low that, even though in 
the privacy of the King's sanctum he vvas treated as a fnend, on public 
occasions Itis place vvas among the lowest menials It is, then, all the 
more astonislung that Velazquez, the supreme court painter, sliould 
have combined his perfect courtiership with a far ‘seeing imagination and 
an amazing vanety of style The great Velazquez Gallery m the Prado 
IS notable above all else for its immcn<«5 display of pictures by the 
same artist, all of which reveal a different technique and portray' a 
different subject 

Our Don BaUasar tn the Ridtng School (6 — Plate 14) may be said to 
mark the beginning of Irapressiomsm Every' element in the picture is 
subjected to the suggesticn of a jassmg impres'ion and even the Prince's 
substantial steed has his forelegs in the air in the attitude of a moment 
The background figures, too, are sketched in the slightest fashion , one 
feels that they are busily moving to and fro in the execution of their 
morning s work, and that the ladies in mantillas, standing on the bttle 
balcony, hav e at the moment but just come tlirough the doorway to 
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«atch the cqucstrioii cscrcbes of the young Jnforj£. Ihs restiaisi 
colour accentuates the picture’s evaavie charm. The tones are nsmeted 
to a quiet medic}’ o! black, grey, and ^veiy v?hite; }-et there is no 
monotony, and Vclazquca has most subtly shmra that light and shado”3rs 
can seldom be more ^’arious and efiective than when they play upon a 
plain, 'White %valL 

Don Baltasar Carlos died at the age of se\*ent€cn, after a childbood 
of exceptional promise, but impaired by ill-hcalth resulting from the 
debaucheries of the Court. As a young clj3d, dressed in the foiznal cctct 
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never painted a 'ingle picture of Uie liigficst value, he v\ould still have 
turned a histone page in the annaU of intematioml diplonnc) This 
extraordinary genius spent much of liH youth in Ttaij, m the service of 
Vmcenro Goiiznga Duke of Minlua Wien in 1609 he rctunicd to 
Antwerp, his position was established and he was appointed Court- 
Painter to Albert and IsaUll i. Regents of the Nctlicrlands His fame as 
a painter spread abroad and in 1622 he was commissioned by Mane dc 
MWtcis to execute a senes of paintings in the palace of the Luxembourg 
in Pari' 

Rubens tact and vi'ion endeared him to Isaliclla as courtier as well 
as painter, and in 1628 she sent him, as a member of her council, to Spain 
to negotiate wath Philip IV, and in 1629-30 to England to effect 
conciliatory measures walli Charles I Rubens welcome at the English 
Court and by English learned society was entliusiastic He was knighted 
by the King, to whom, as an act of gratitude, he presented the picture 
Peace and liar, now in the National Gallery he was given an honorary 
degree at Cambridge and, in accordance vviih the royal favour he 
completed the decorations in Inigo Jones Banqueting House in White 
hall now the Royal Untied Service Institution Sluscum The immense 
reputation which Rubens gamed and the brilliant ])Osition wliicli he could 
have held at the court of any European sovereign never divorced him 
from the affection for his own city of Antwerp, or from tlic love of liis 
home and family He mamed twice and both marriages were happy 
His first wife, Isabella Brant, whom lie mamed in 1609, was the daughter 
of a respected member of the Nctbcrlandish haute bourgeotste, who held 
high CMC honours and was learned m both Trench and Tlemish A 
portrait of Isabella (No 30). which until 1S53 remained m the family of 
one of Rubens' daughters, hangs m Gallery X His «ccond mamage. 
in 1630 wath H616ncFourment,the daughter of a wealthy silk merchant, 
completed Rubens cycle of happiness Not only did she provide the 
painter with a home and children from whom he was loath to be parted, 
but she consented to act as Ins model for cv cry \ anety of picture Thus 
she afforded Rubens with the perfect type of radiant, if fulsome, blonde 
on whom to expend lus genius 

Rubens' large mythological pictures m winch Helene Tourment 
played so prominent a part arc not represented in this Collection Of his 
subject pictures our examples date from an earlier period, when his range 
was more hmitcd and his subjects were religious rather than imaginary 
OurPoly Fatmlyutlh S( EUtabelh and SI John (81) was painted for the 
oratory of Albert, Regent of the Netherlands, and our Christ s Charge to 
Peter (93). pamted about 1616, is a work in much the same style Both 
these pictures show a warm radiance m the flesh painting and a fullness 
of modelling whicli mark them as indubitable products of Rubens' own 
hand, but beyond the possession of these qualities they are unsuccessful 
as great paintmgs Sir Joshua Romolds recognued the shortcomings 
of the Charge to Peter, and condemned it for lacking Rubens' usual 
unity of solidity and grace In the fourteenth Discourse he say* This 
IS the highest and smoothest finished ptcinre I ever remember to haie seen 
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bythsmasUr sotsUbyJariheheauest Re3Tiold s cntiasm uideed, 
\%'as apt Tlie drawing is facile and the colours are fresli but the 
figures lack Rubens charactenstic vigour, and the ‘sentiment uhich thev 
express is flabbj 

Our greatest example of Rubens work apart from numerous fine 
sketches is the Rainhoj;’ Landscape (63 — Plate 15) dating from the last 
fiv e years of the artist s life when he became the Seigneur of the Chateau 
de Steen a countrj house m the polders nortli of Antwerp to which he 
finallj retired to mellow the memones of a harassing court life in the 
comfortable companionship of Hfeltine The Ttainho,!. Landscape is not 
so far unlike Rubens other works as a casual glance might lead us to 
suppose it posses es all his cliaractenstic qualities of passion energ) 
and exuberance although this time the> are expended upon a subject 
to which human beings are onlj incidental Because Rubens speaahsed. 
so intentlj upon set pieces for churches palaces or banquet halls it 
IS a popular delusion that his nund centred onlj upon huge decora 
tions of a flood magnificence executed with a posse of assistants and 
apprentices "^ct this restful landscape is as much the quintessence of 
Rubens genius as are am of his gigantic ceiling pamtmgs It is an ode 
to the fertihtj of summer a paean in praise of lovely npeness The 
picture s colour scheme has the richness and tranqmllit> of the closing 
of a summer s daj The golden broim of the cornfield melts into the 
bluish green of the distant lowlands forming a harmon> which is only 
broken bj occasional glimmers of brighter colours the red of a ivoman s 
bodice the green of a skirt or the faint sheen on a duck s wmg 

Tlie pomp of courts was surel> as far away from Rubens mind when 
he painted the Rav hou Landscape as his figures of peasants returning 
from their dads toil arc remote from the brocaded dummies of Mane de 
Medias LiLxembourg panels These peasants indeed are s^onbols of 
the landscape s satisfjung beaut) fhe> depend neither on place nor 
period the) are as much part of the countryside as the com is part of 
thehanest they are like Rubens loving children bom of the womb of 
Nature 

The \lallace Collection possesses no e?caraple of Rubens grand 
decoration but this lack is somewhat compensated by our senes of 
designs for large composition*' done on a fmall scale Perhaps the 
loieliest IS the Adoratton of the Magi (519), a sketch for the great picture 
now in the museum at Antwerp which hangs among the Italians m 
Gallery This fine study is a mixture of religion and paganism , 

delicacy and robustness The treatment of the sacred subject is not 
entirely deioid of worldly considerations the Virgm u. ^ery obviously 
Isabella Brant the turbanned kmg is Rubens friend Respeigne a 
wealthy merchant of Antwerp cutting a jo'ial figure in his Turkish 
fancy dress whilst the camels wbicli crane their necks to cast a glance of 
cymeal perplexity upon the scene run the risk of comicality ^et the 
little study displays tenderness of sentiment and execution The colour 
scheme of pink and grev and peaceful mellow brown is of a pearl like 
softne®*: and the design knit together m a cylmdncal form around the 
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at the Seigneur’s face The head of the greyhound, for instance, leads 
one’s eje to the slash in the sleeve and thence to the culminating 
point 

The portrait of the Seigneur’s girl wife is, perhaps, a little less happy, 
since Van Dyck has tned to impose an equally seignonal magnificence 
upon a timid child of sLxtcen, thus losing an opportunity of conveying 
a moving contrast betv.een Marie’s tender jears and the position of 
dignity which has been tlirust upon her Rembrandt, the great reiealer 
of the mind, nould have stressed some mental struggle, but Van D>ck, 
the perfectly trained court painter, on grounds of discretion alone, would 
prefer to attract the attention to a sumptuous dress, a benbboned sleeve, 
a plumed fan, or a mischievous glance from the eyes of a King Charles’ 
spaniel 


D — Dutch School 

(1606-16(39) If the great painters of Northern Europe 
u ere compared with a symphony orchestra, Rubens might be said to enter 
m a blaze of trumpets , Van Dyck to provide the low notes of a 'cello , 
and Rembrandt to vibrate through the whole cascade of sound with a deep, 
sonorous organ roll Profundit>, indeed, was the keynote to which the 
whole of Rembrandt's art was tuned Inasmuch as he delved into the 
inner workings of the mind, so did he confine his palette to the deeper 
colours It was. indeed, his increasmg solemnity and uncompromising 
grandeur which, after a penod of prospenty, brought about his downfall 
and material bankruptej’ The patrons of art in seventeenth century 
Holland, being for the most part respectable middle^class citizens, with 
little experience of art and much recently acquu-ed money, desired to 
brighten their houses with gay cabinet pictures, illustratuig the trmal 
mcidents of the domestic round To them a picture ivas an object of 
brightness with which to beguile the gloom of the Northern winter a 
representation of some happy fireside scene, or of some pleasant landscape, 
which might fulfil tlie funrtion of an open door leading to a room where 
there was meny coinpanv, or of a window looking on to a view more 
cheerful than that of snow, ice or mud which was most probably there in 
actuality The golden glow of Rembrandt, therefore, failed to titillate 
their pett> appetites, and they neglected him as a dull and depressing 
painter, fit ordy for the few whose imnds were out of the normal and who 
wished to brood on solemn thoughts The large majority of hu> con 
temporaries, indeed, regarded the agemg Rembrandt much as the tired 
business man of to-day regards the attempts to rev ive the serious theatre 
as somethmg w luch frustrates the lazy requirements of an intellect which 
has resigned itself to the unexactmg inanities of that vapid period of the 
da> known as the " after dinner hour ” 

In the Wallace Collection we have a senes of pictures m which we are 
able to follow Rembrandt's sad progression from obscunty to fame, and 
from fame to a tragic mortification 

The two large portraits of Jean PeUicorne uUh his Son Caspar (82) 
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^ did fail to analj*se his own feelings and merely painted v.hat ^vas 
before him for its own sake. To Hals humanitv’ was a passing pageant 
of innumerable different tj’pes, but his own relaUon to the procession of 
life was not his concern, and he r^arded It rather as a man in the stalls 
of a theatre might sit back to watch a play, acutely critical of the actors' 
make-up but insensitive to the play’s reaction on bimgATf, It is, perhaps, 
his ver}' objectivity of mind that has given Hals his popolaritt* for, 
through his lack of patience to pass his impressions through the filter 
of self-cniidsm, he was fascinated chiefl3* b^’ the instantaneous and 
cultiv’ated a technique sufficiently rapid to render, with incisive accuracj*. 
the expression of a moment or a passing mood. 

Oar Laughing Cavalier {Si— Plate 19) is, perhaps, the most mdely 
knem-n picture in the Wallace Collection, and its fame has been achieved 
largely by its speed3', vivid capturing of a half-suggested expression. 
It is, indeed, impossible to detect the laugh, for the Cavaher has quelled 
it beneath a mask of C3Tucal composure . but the effect of derision remains 
behind. 

Hals' rapidity in the summing up of a mood has not entailed a sketchy 
brushwork ' what has the public to the picture is the artist's 

meticulous handling of the Ca%-aUer'3 dress, with its interplay of delicate 
embroiderj* and finest point lace. Perhaps, as much as any quality added 
by Hals, the ver}’ t\T>e of the Laughing Cavalier has been one reason for 
ite popularity. The moustachioed mflilarj'-officer, disdainful, swaggering, 
provocative,* superbly clothed, has alwa\*s been a favourite, romantic 
figure in Uie painting, literature or theatre of an3' place or period. There 
is, indc^. little to differentiate Hals' Ca\*alicr from mans' similar figures 
for c%*cr enslirined in popular esteem, such as Ru\' Bias, d’Artagnan, or 
Don JosC*. 
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Coriiehiis (86) at least fifteen years elajeed Remfirandt has nmv assumed 
infinitely greater proportions His experiments m dramatic lighting had 
borne fruit m the Ntght Wafcli of 1642, which, although it failed to impress 
his torpid contemporaries, defimtely placed him among the great painters 
of the i\orld Now only the subtleties, which the ordinary eye does not 
see, concerned him and he wrapt himself in the contemplation of the 
inner drama of the life of man 

The subject of our Ceniimon has been disputed Several Biblical 
histones have been suggested, but it is traditionally supposed to repre 
sent the Centurion Cornelius, obeying the commands of an angel, by 
sending to Joppa two of his servants m the care of a devoted soldier 
of his guard to take instructions from Simon Peter (Acts x) The picture 
IS not one of Rembrandt s greatest works , it contains indeed, certain 
weaknesses of technique and composition which have caused its authenti 
aty to be doubted But it reflects a great period of Rembrandt s life 
The figures have a weight and intensity which establish a new epoch in 
Northern European painting Eveiy subtle incident m the drama, too, 
IS stressed As Mr Phibp Hendy (Hours tn Ihe Wallace CoUeetton, p 49) 
has wisely pomted out each member of the group who waits upon his 
master s orders is diSerently defined The old servant listens with the 
patience that becomes his years, whilst the younger man, caught m a 
flash of l^t, IS aflame to set off on the expedition almost before the 
Centurion has finished his list of instructions The soldier, however, 
bemg a mere escort, waits calmly in the shadow until final orders have 
been given 

The central portion of Rembrandt s h/e was prosperous His wife, 
SaskiavanUylenburch, a well bom Tncsland woman brought him many 
fnends, his studio was crowded with visitors, and both Rembrandt 
and Saskia dressed sumptuously and wore fine jewels At her death in 
1642 the light seemed to go out of Rembrandt s life Gradually he lost 
his chents and became embroiled m monetary troubles Saskia's place 
was taken by Rembrandt's housdeeeper, Hendnckje Stoffels, whose 
relations with the artist brought her before the Consistory of her Church 
and introduced an air of scandal into Rembrandt s home 

Our portrait of Tttus (29 — Plate 18), Rembrandt’s only surviving son 
by Saskia, probably dates from 1656 the very year of the artist’s bank 
ruptcy and it marks a further stage The painting has a rugged firm- 
ness akin to Rembrandt s final mood of defiance , and the portrait seems 
mysteriously to emerge from some impenetrable shadowy background 
The picture, indeed is not so much a portrait of Titus — a mere boy of 
fifteen — but a subtle reflection of the artist himself No boy, m the full 
V igour of adolescence, ever had this expression of wisdom and expenence 
But Rembrandt himself must have had a thousand thoughts to prompt 
one such look , and tins tune he pr^eired to portray them not on his 
own gnarled features but in the more tender person of his son 

Frans Hals (1584-1664) Hab vras Rembrandt s antithesis Inas 
much as the former artist saw everything through the mirror of himself. 
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so did Hals fail to analjsc his own feelings and merely painted what iras 
before him for its oivn saLe To Hals humanity was a passing pageant 
of mnumorable different types but his own relation to the procession of 
life was not Ins concern and he regarded it rather as a man in the stalls 
of a theatre might sit hack to watch a play, acutel> cntical of the actors 
make up but insensitive to the play s reaction on himself It is, perhaps 
his \erj objectivity of mind that has given Hals his populantj for. 
through his lack of patience to pass his impressions through the filter 
of self criticism he was fasanated chieflj bj the instantaneous and 
cultivated a technique sufficiently rapid to render, witli incisive accuracj 
the expression of a moment or a passing mood 

Our Laughing Cavalier (84 — Plate 19} is, perhaps, the most w^deIy 
known picture in. the Wallace Collection and its fame has been achieved 
largely bj, its speedy vivid capturmg of a half suggested expression 
It IS mdeed impossible to detect the laugh, for the Cavaher has quelled 
It beneath a mask of cynical composure but the effect of dmsion remain? 
behind 

Hals rapidity in the summing up of a mood has not entailed a sketchj 
brushvvork what has drawn the pubhc to the picture is the artist s 
meticulous handhng of the Cavaher s dress with its mtcrplaj of dchcatc 
embroidery and finest point lace Perhaps, as much as an> quality added 
by Hals the verj' type of the Latghtng CaiaUer lias been one reason for 
its popularity The moustachioed mihtarj officer, disdainful swaggering 
provocative superbly clothed has always been a favourite, romantic 
figure in the painting hterature or theatre of any place or period There 
IS indeed little to differentiate Hat» Cavaher from many similar figures 
for e\ er cnslirmcd in popular esteem such as Ruy Bias d Artagnan, or 
Don Jose 

Pieter Dc Hooch (I62g-c 1683) The homeliness the tranquillity, 
the quality of ‘spick and span' which have made the Dutch school 
of pamtmg so widely loved and easily understood are brougfit to perfection 
in the art of Pieter De Hooch, towhom no incident m the day s work wus 
too trivial nor any detail in a well scrubbed room too humble to escape 
^us meticulous ey e 

Dc Hooch s pictures are indeed testunomes to the efhacncj of the 
Dutch housewife They seldom portray anything more dramatic than 
the most casual events of an orderly Dutch home and the furthest they 
ever depart from, the Iiv mg room or kitchen is to a neatly bricked court 
yard or a pnm front garden 

Our two examples of De Hooch could hardly be more characten?tic 
of his art The iroMinn Peeling Apples (23) represents just the kind 
of mcident in the daily programme tliat De Hooch loved to paint a 
sunny morning m a spotless Dutch kitchen where the light filters tlirough 
the window , making cool reficcUons upon a clean white wall, and the 
midday meal is stewing m a cauldron hung above a bnght coal fire 
Every detail is ob«^;rved wnth the precision of perfection, and the colour 
harmony is v ray wisely planned The apples make a subtle compronu<ie 
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between the little girls jellow skirt and the orange of her mother's 
The white wall is prevented from being too glanng by the fall of a cool 
shadow and is counterbalanced by the brighter wlute of the woman's 
fur and apron Secondary motives of blue, orange and gold are in- 
gemously provided The little blue bows which bedeck the figures' 
ioilettes find a companion m that which is tied to the top of the picture- 
frame, and the orange and white floor-tiles act as a base to the fanghter 
tones of the fire, the gilt m the chimney piece and the pink and gold 
fringe which borders the overmantel The effects of light, too, are 
minutely observed The sunshine makes a filigree upon the wall and 
picture-frame , it delicately pla3rs along the outer edge of the disli placed 
ready for the peeled apples , is family caught “by the sequms in the caps 
worn by the woman and child , and it gleams on the shinmg lire irons 

The Boy Bnngitig Pomegranates (27 — Plate 17) provides a glimpse 
into a ncher house than that of the lady who peels the apples , here 
a more exotic fruit figures in the housewife's list The scene is evidently, 
the home of a wealthy citizen of Delft, whose family arms surmount the 
outer doorway and re occur, with those of his wife, on the upper lights of 
the window pane In this picture De Hooch s perspective is even more 
ambitious A surveyor, lookmg at the picture, could make accurate 
guesses of the distances between the inner and outer doors and the house 
on the opposite side of the street But even more subtle is the relation 
between the window-pane and the courtyard wall beyond 

Pieter De Hooch was so loyal an apostle of middle class gentility that 
he has often given nse to the opinion that dirt and disorderlmess were 
absent from every Dutch intenor, humble or well to do It is, therefore, 
almost a refreshment to turn to the art of Jan Steen (162&-1679), a 
tavern keeper of Leyden, whose picture of the Chnstentng Feast (111), 
further along on the same w-all, shows that even m Holland smugness 
did not reign supreme . that joviahty could at times run not . and that 
egg shells were, on occasions, allowed to bespatter the tiles of a kitchen 
floor. 

Hobbema . Cityp , and Wtlletn lan de Velde the Younger. As a counter- 
part to their domestic scenes ol indoor life, Dutch patrons of art favoured 
pleasant landscapes and, perhaps still more, pictures of the sea It is, 
how ever, a strange — although ly no means unique — paradox that Ruisdael 
and Hobbema, the two sea or landscape painters of Holland whom we 
now most greatly admire, died without true recognition Jacob Isaacksz 
Ruisdael (1628/^1682), the poet painter of windswept sea coasts, towering 
gorges, rugged castles and rushing cascades, was too romantic for the staid 
Dutch taste and died m an almshouse at Haarlem (A fine Landscape with 
a Waterfall (56) by Jacob Ruisdael hangs m Gallery XVII ) Meindert 
Hobbema (163^1709) was hardly known in his lifetime and, after the 
painting of the famous Avenue, now in the National Gallery, he gave 
up his artist's profession for a more lucrative post m the Amsterdam - 
Customs House 

The two examples of Hobbema’s art in the Long Picture Gallery 
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{A Rmn on the Bank of a Rner — ^No 60 and A Stormy Landscape — 
No 7o) are both lughlj diaracteristjc of the artist and re% eal Hobbema s 
indi\ idual precision u-ithe\efj detail given its carcfiill> con'sidcred \*alue 
and c\ cry leaf on the tree picked out vath a minutely adjusted cmpha«i 3 
Hobbema passed almost unnoticed his contemporaries but during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centimes his works were admired abroad 
and the} strongl> influenced the trend of landscape painting in France 
and England Rousseau and the School of Barbizon learned much from 
Hobbemas fresh summer greens whiLt our own John Crome happily 
blended his oivn broader observation with the Dutch master s rather o\ er 
meticulous stj le Crome indeed turned his affection for Hobbema into 
almost a fanatical lov e and died exclaiming Hohhema oh my Hohhen a 
horj} dearly hate I loved yon I 

Sea scape of an intimate nature gave much pleasure to seventeenth 
centuij Dutchmen and Aelbcrt Ci^-p (1620-1691) struck the note of 
the moment b> his numerous scenes of shipping on the JIaes Our Ferry 
Boat on the Maes (54) is a fine example of Cui*p s picturesque sUhouetted 
groupmg and of lus power to bathe every scene m a romantic 5 cUowash 
haze, thus transforming a country noted for its clear cold climate and 
ngidlj geometne formation into a vague sun bathed undulating land 
where it is always golden afternoon 

A nobler yet less suggestive form of sea scape is that of \\lUcm van 
de \clde the lounger (1633-1707) an artist of Dutch birth who lived 
mostofhislifeatGrccnwichworkingmthcscmceofthe English Crown 
The large Dutch Man of H <jr SaUtUng (137) is a striking epic of naval 
prowess and is a reminder that in lustory Holland has shared vnth 
England a reputation for mastery elegance and cluvalry at sea. 

E— French School 

2\fcotas Fonssxn (lo94-166^ In Poussm we have the embodiment 
m pamting of the French classic age At a tunc when leaders of taste 
were raising the cry Back to the Greeks and Romans I Emulate the 
majesty and simphaty of the Anaents* Pous';in went in actual fact 
to the Eternal Citv where he mellowed the austerity o! the French con 
ccption of the Classics in the flood of baroque romanticism which wns 
at that moment sweepmg over Rome 

Poussm s early attempts to reach Rome had been abortive At the 
age of twenty six a lack of money had forced lum back to France from 
Florence on mother occasion illneas cut his journey short at Lyons 
But the study of the Italian masters remarned his consolation md his 
deep concern until in 1624 he finally realized lus desue and establisl ed 
himself in Italy Except for a two years vasit to Pans in 1640 to work 
for Louis XIll and Carfinal de Richelieu m the decontion of the Long 
Gallery of the Louvre — a visit fraught with disgust at ll c petty jcalouaics 
of artists and the ‘^ulJcss officialism of Prcndi art patrons — he remained 
in Rome until hi:> death 

Our Dan etotle l/t{nc<»/F«mc(10S) pamted sbortlv before Poussin s 
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last return to Pans reveals the artist in a coldly classical mood, when the 
fuller fire of bis true romantic self, which occasionally blazed forth in 
lus final years, was kept under strict control The colour has none of the 
nchness that Poussm learnt from Titian The subject is as austere as 
the most ardent French classiast would wash and the design is coire 
spondmgly mtellectual The entire composition, based on a rectangle, 
conforms to a scientific unity uhich the rcmo\ al of a single Unc or figure 
would utterly destroy 

The picture is an allcgorj of the equal subjection of all men to the 
rule of Time Every aspect of society is enslaved by the passage of the 
Hours Wealth, Poverty, Pleasure and Fame may all join hands together 
in a stately dance , Pleasure may gladly clasp thewnst of Po\erty whom 
Riches almost scorns to touch, but together they all must tread the 
relentless measures of Tune Nowhere is the ineMtabihty of Tune 
forgotten Beneath a terminal figure, beanng the double face of youth 
and age a cherub blo'vs a bubble at the feet of Time another holds an 
hour glass whilst in. the sky Aurora pomts the way to Pheebus who 
drives the chanot of the Hours 

Nicolas Poussin reduced the art of painting to its root essentials 
he represents m paint the example of pure logic which Boilcau preached 
in poetry But his learning did not desiccate bis feeling Poussm was 
a passionate artist consumed by a desire to penetrate the mystencs of the 
anaent world and to set ahght again the fires of Hellas In lus youth 
a friend had described him as Un giotanc the /i« «na Juna <f» diavofo 
and his diabolic ardour remained with him m his old age Poussin s 
love of the classic world never diminislted, but he was not, primarily, an 
archaeologist nor even a philosopher He was a poet m the classic i em 
not the Descartes but the Racine among painters 

Claude Lorratn (1600-1682) Although Poussin and Claude ivere 
both emment compatriots Uving in Rome at the same time, they scarcely 
ever met In some ways the two men were the extreme opposites of each 
other Poussin, long recognized m Rome as a figure of great learning, 
was a sage and a recluse, seldom seen except on his evening walks on the 
Pmcio discoursmg upon art and life and the wonders of the Eternal 
tlity to a group ot sp^i bound pupils CHaude. on the other 'hand, was 
a mountebank and remained all his life a quixotic personage He achieved 
fame, like Constable only at the age of forty 

Claude had come to Rome as a lad of thirteen m the hope of finding 
employment as a pastrycook But happily for postenty, confectionery 
did not seal his fate, and he took a post as servant to Agostino Tassi, a 
fashionable fresco painter, of scandalous reputation, who was said to have 
worked as a galley sb.ve Tassts somewhat reprehensible kno\% ledge 
of shipping may have proved useful to Claude, who, rismg from servant 
to stuio assistant, paved there the way lor his subsequent reputation as 
the unmortal painter of turquoise skies and sunlit sea ports 

Like Poussin, Claude left Italy only once on a visit to his native land , 
m 1625 he went to France to execute a commission for decorative work m 
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tlie Carmelite church at Nancy Bat the sight of a colleague f allin g from 
the scaffolding so greatly unnen.cd the artist that he broke lus contract 
and returned immediately to Rome 

Unhke Poussin Claude M*as no special scholar of the classics He used 
a classical form merely as a medium tlirough which to convej romantic 
thoughts Our llahan Landscape (1 14) is only superficially classical and 
Its rebtions wth antiquity do not far exceed the mclusion of a goatherd 
piping and a ^\ood nymph dating cattle Its true beauty u not mspired 
by any pretence of learning but is of Claude s o^vn imagmation The blue 
distance of the lake has an endiantment which is almost supernatural 
and opens as it were a glimpse mto the artist s personal accomphshment 
a \asta indeed which leads us straight to Ruskin s dictum that Claude 
was the first to portray light as it filters through the misty air and to set 
the sun in hea\ en 

flole — rjiENcn School. The t\TO targe pamUngs by Antome Watteau I 
tHttParh and The JJallHunng the CkAse aredcsenbedtn Chapter III p 12 

r — E ncusii School 

ThcHnas Gauislorough (1727-1783) Tlie %cry mention of the name of 
Gainsborough conjures up a mental picture of Batli the aty of arcades 
and crescents of terraces and shaded lawns to wluch the world of fashion 
flocked to soften the ngours of the taking of the waters by a nlual of 
pleasurO“far more exactmg — conducted wnth a fervour almost religious 
by its high pnest Beau Nash 

But Gamsborough himself was a diild of the Suffolk woods and it was 
only at the mstanccs of his profession that he came to dwell m the towm 
Landscape pamtmg had no charms for the c6tcric whose centre wras the 
pump-room and Gamsborough was compelled to resen e the pamtmg of 
market carts and woodlands for the rare moments of his owm pleasure and 
to concentrate on portraits of great ladies for the swellmg of his purse 
and reputation 

It was m 1760 at the age of thirty tlirec that Gamsborough on the 
advice of his fnend Thickncssc removed from Ipswidi to Bath where 
amvmg as the merest unknown provinaal he became the fashion s 
favounte and finally exchanged a humble lodgmg on the outskirts of the 
city for a stately house m the Circus In Bath Gamsborough became 
acquamted with the pamtmg of Van Dyck who remained his ideal 
among portrait pamters for the rest of his hfe Tl e are all gowg lo 
Heaven and Van Dyck is of the party were the tnghsh pamters last 
words 

Our Ifiss Haierfeld (44) contains many pomts of stale whidi betray 
Gainsboroughs devotion to Van Dyck ^ Pluhp licndy [Hours in 
the II allace Collectior p 65) has aptly dravvai a comparison between the 
colour of her dress — silvwy while under a black cloak — ^wath that of the 
Phihppe le Roy and he remarks that even the mantle of this young and 
demure child lias sometlung of the Van Dvck swarl But there is much 
m the picture that is Gamsborough s alone the free curv cs of tlic brusli 
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in the painting of the landscape the delicate gradation of the tones 
of white and the perfect delineation of diddhood dignified and solemn 
as it often is not pnnking and self consaous as it frequently appears m 
the eyes of benevolent adults The landscape background is only family 
sketched in but it has a sense of the outdoor world such as Gainsborough 
loved 'md Reynolds never knew Miss Haverfield takes her mommg walk 
beside a bank where ivild flowers grow and foxgloves excel their usual 
blueness 

In the early summer of 1774 — for a reason unknown — Gamsborough 
remoied to London where he rented part of Schomburg House in Pall 
Mall He re-established a connexion inlli the most bnUiant society of 
the daj and gained the patronage and fnendship of the King and Queen 
In London Gainsborough soon became the most talked of painter in the 
town and his pictures were among the chief attractions at the yearly 
Academy In March 1782 a mention was included m the Academy 
announcements of a full length portrait by Gainsborough of Airs 
Perdita Robmson but althehslmoTnentthepiclurewaswithdTaw’n 
perhaps as the result of a gossiping article published in the Pubhc 
Advefitser a fortnight before the opening of the Exhibition wluch 
referred to Gainsborough s portrait as a poor likeness far below those 
which Mr Romney and Sir Joshua Reynolds had lately made of the «ame 
sitter The journalist s opinion can be put to the test m the Wallace 
Collection A sketch by Reynolds of Mrs Robmson hangs m the 
Founders Room Romney s half length is m Gallery IK w hilst our 
famous Mrs Rohtnson (42— Plate 20) by Gainsborough m the Long 
Picture Gallery is the canvas whiA the artist withdrew from the 
Academy Exhibition in a fit of injured pnde 

Mrs Robmson was the mistress of the Pxmcc of Wales the future 
George IV who had first fallen to her spell at a performance m December 
1779 of the U infers Tale m which she appeared as Perdita Gains- 
borough s portrait ivas painted m 1781 shortly before the Pnnee 
abandoned her whilst Perdita was counterbalancing the squalor of the 
Drury Lane Green Room with the compensating comforts of Berkeley 
Square 

But the Pnnee s admiration 'vas as temporary as Mrs Robinson s 
returned feelings were cool and m the very next year her affections were 
centred m Colonel Tarleton a dashmg cavalry officer who unmtention 
ally was responsible for the tragedy of Perdita s life Tarleton s debts 
necessitated an immediate departure from the country and Mrs Robmson 
hearing of his flight after a performance at the tlieatre rushed in a post 
chaise to tl e sea port with the sum of £300 She amved m tune to hand 
the money to her lover but the cold of the journey had given her a 
paralysis from the waist do\^ from which she never recovered From 
that time on she could not stand her stage career was brought to an 
end and at the age of twentj four the exquisite Perdita was a hopeless 
cnpple She consoled herself however in literature and pious thoughts 
and in the gratification that she had successfully effected the service 
which had prompted the fatd jcmniey Never indeed was she known to 
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complain of the act or of its irreparable consequences She died poor 
and palsied at Englefield Green and is buned in Old Wmdsor 

Gamsborough’s portrait formed part of the furnishings of her house 
m Berkeley Square, which were sold by auction in 1785 , the Pnnce of 
"Wales evidently bought the picture in, since he later presented it to 
the tlurd Marquess of Hertford The portrait is an unexcelled example 
of Gainsborough’s power to make a picture out of a likeness The colour 
Is confined to quiet tones mainly of blueish green, ivory white and a 
delicious, soft lavender But the effect is one of brilliance, summing up 
the style of a great period There are occasional glimpses of bright 
colour Mr Hendy {Hours the Wallace Colledton, p 8) notes the 
secondary motive of red which is subtly mten^oven into the design It 
appears notably in Mrs. Robinson’s lips , in the dog's red tongue , and 
in the mmiature of George IV in a scarlet coat which Mrs. Robinson holds 
upon her knee 

The representation in the Wallace Collection of three portraits of a 
famous beauty by the three greatest portrait painters of her day raises 
the question whether a portrait should be successful as a picture or merely 
as a veraaous account of its sitter The first glance at our three portraits 
of Mrs Robinson wiU reveal that none of the three at all resembles the 
others, nor does their sitter look m the least ahkc in any two portraits 
It IS, indeed, almost impossible to believe that it i» the same Mrs Robinson 
whom they are all portraying 

Yet each picture reveals the essential characteristics of its artist 
Gainsborough Reynolds and Romn^ arc unmistakably' rcficctcd, each 
in his oivn creation It is, therefore, a paradox and a truism that a great 
portrait is not so much a faithful representation of the sitter as an 
expression of the artist himself coni-eycd in the tenns — or, rather, cast 
in the mould— of the person who acts as iiis model It is, mdeed, the 
lack of personal reaction that makes photography' a mere process, 
and it IS the exaggerated desire to catch a " sp^mg " likeness that 
causes the competent raediocnty of th" average, successful Academy 
piece 

The journalist of the Public Ai>.erii^er who condemne-d Gams 
borough’s portrait on the grounds of liken«s may well have liad the 
adv antage o\ cr us m having known the lad\ fay sight, but his criticism 
IS otliervvise uninteresting, since it sfc<m3 that he failed to consider th** 
many other elements which constitute tie art— not the mere fidehtv— 
of picture-making 


Sm Joihm R^rcU!. PRjt (1723-179^ Reynolds mi 
teongh ivere both b-otigbt up u, tie riMs of tfic cornitn ■ode tier 
nt'if'’ '".k “^“'1 H a iTile (mr es=! 

other they took their etttas Iron llejanKtrorW of social o- ancto«=- 
Ihej tr^ fnesds, despde 6s:putes mi jealooser J 
maiq years of their hves, thq vete coUeagacs md rrei 
^me prof^m , 5cf th-y had searodya otali^ conmou ^ 
their eacellena m th~ art 
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A country upbnnging v.as» perhaps, the most precious thing m 
Gainsborough's hfc , whereas on Re 5 molds it left httle mark Gams 
borough was nervy and unpolished , Reynolds ^vas suave and urbane 
Gainsborough was indissolubly wedded to the practice of his art so that 
few other considerations counted , Reynolds absorbed wder mtercst<, 
cultivated the friendship of dramatists ’and miters, was conversant 
with the theory of painting as well as with its practice, and pubhshed 
on the subject fifteen immortal Discowws Even the painters' funerals 
were the reverse of each other Gamsborough was quietly buned at 
Kew with Reynolds as his pallbearer, whilst Reynolds was given full 
cmc honours in the pomp and majesty of Saint Paul s 

The art, therefore, of the two painters had an essential difference, 
and bore the same subtle distinction as the bouquet or the character of 
two fine wines Gainsborough's art has the verve and allure of a Hock 
or sparkling Jfoselle , whilst Reynolds’ possesses the mature, traditionally 
Enghsh flavour of finest vintage port 

Joshua Reynolds vs as the son of a schoolmaster in the village of 
Plympton Earl, Devon but the learned propensities of his father who 
had been a Fellow of Balliol, did not extend to a taste for art There 
exists still, m the Royal Academy, a school notebook with a drawing 
done m class by the young Joshua, bearing his father s scandalized com 
merit " Done by Joshua m school out of pure idleness 

Joshua's career as a pamter began m 1740 when be went to London 
at the age of seventeen to spend tvvoycars m the studio of Thomas Hudson 
From that time on his life was of an uicrcasmg mterest and his reputation 
never diminished A few prominent milestones mark the wxiy In 
1749 Reynolds went to Italy to steep himself m the customary study of 
the old masters , m 1752 he established himself m London , m 176S he 
became the first President of the Royal Academy, in 1769, he was 
knighted , m 1772. he received an Honorary degree at Oxford in 1781, 
be journeyed m the Low Countnes, m 1789, his failing eyesight took 
away his zest for work and he painted his last picture , m 1792, on 
February 23rd, he died 

One of the best known of Reynolds' portraits m the Long Picture 
Gallery is the Mrs Richard Hoare uith her Son (32), which has achieved 
its wide popularity more through the tender appeal of its subject than 
by its artistic ments Reynolds’ desire to fit his figimes into a compact 
pyramidal design has overcome his sen^ of draughtsmanship, and the 
group has an unpleasmg, hunched effect The flesh, too, is rosy without 
being radiant and contrasts to its disadvantage with the neighbouring 
Holy Family (81) by Rubens, in which the dehcate pink of the flesh tones 
emits a glowing warmth 

A finer painting, conceived m the more formal style which marks the 
very zenith of rococo, aristocratic portraiture, is the portrait of 
Mrs Camac (35), the wife of a distinguished officer m the Indian Army 
The convention^ty of the pose has a compensating beauty m the silvery 
quality of the pamt and in the qmet autumnal tmts which pervade the 
whole 
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Joshua Reynolds never mamed and Ijke many kindly bachelors 
he had a love of children Our famous Mfss Bcncles (36) is a charming 
example of Reynolds’ sentiment tmvards a child , but sentiment it 
remains smce it hardly reaches true understanding Reynolds' expen 
ence of children never penetrated the nursery, and he knew them only 
vihen they v.ere brought down, clean tidy and well behaved, into their 
parents' drawmg rooms as sndi he pamted them, keeping them amused 
by a repertory of pretty tncks and stones and preservmg the disarming 
artlessness of their party manners 

Only a chance remark prevented Wtss Bowles from being sent to 
Romney for her portrait Sir George Beaumont advised her parents 
to employ Sir Joshua But htsptclures fade .. ” " No matter , take 
the chance , even a faded ptciure from Rtytiolds util be the finest thing you 
can have ” Sir George was nght Reynold s picture of kliss Bowles 
has an interest apart from its subject , the colours are unusually fresh 
(perhaps as tlie result of a warning) , the passages range from a fluent 
brushwork, such as the pamting of the dog’s coat, to a thick Rem 
brandtesque impasto such as that on the child s sleeve Tlie hght and 
shade, too are so skilfully distnbutcd that, although the strongest 
point falls on the face, the attention is not detracted from the cunous 
orange gleam which filters through the background 

Miss Bowles' parents were not depending on mere hearsay when 
they expressed a fear that Reynolds colours would not last His con 
stant experiments in technique were ruination to his pictures, and tbcir 
precarious condition caused Horace Walpole ivjttily to remark that 
Reynolds should be paid for his pictures by anmuties for so long as the> 
lasted 

Our celebrated Slrauberry Ctrl (40) is a sad example of Reynolds’ 
attempts to apply foreign methods to English conditions The colour 
has faded from her dress as from her checks and even the strawbemes 
m her basket hardly tantahzc the tongue Yet the Strawberry Ctrl ic, 
perhaps, the finest of all Reynolds' child studies The artist, himself, 
placed it among the “ first half dozen original paintings *' that he hked 
the best In it Reynolds at last came close to the real condition of 
childhood The pathetic httic girl was his own mcce, Oflj Palmer, and 
he seems to have known her grave as well as gay There is certainly 
no affected charm about poor Ofly, and in her face she has that expression 
of remote, wondering sadness which is only rarely seen in the la^c, 
swimming eyes of a child 

Rejmolds' masterpiece at Hertford House is the portrait of Nelly 
0 Brten (38 — Plate 21), painted in 1763 before the fasanation for the 
impasto of Rembrandt bad seduced lum mto making lus calamitous 
experiments Reynolds was now on the threshold of Ins greatest fame , 
he had moved from his lodgings m Great NewTxirt Street mto a house 
in Leicester Fields (now Sfessrs I^ittick and Simpsons Auction Rooms 
No 47 Leicester Square) , and was beginning to attract the famous 
beauties of the town to sit for him 

Nelly 0 Bnen is, perhaps a picture for painters Much of its interest 
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A country upbringing was, perhaps, the most predous thing in 
Gainsborough’s life , whereas on Reynolds it left little marh Gams 
borough was nervy and unpolished , Reynolds was suave and urbane 
Gainsborough was indissolubly wedded to the practice of his art so that 
few other considerations counted , Reynolds absorbed wader interests, 
cultivated the fncndslup of dramatists ’and ^v^tcrs, was conversant 
with the theory of painting as well as with its practice, and pubhshed 
on the subject fifteen immortal Discourses Even the painters’ funerals 
were the reverse of each other Gainsborough was quietly buned at 
Kew with Reynolds as his pall bearer , whilst Reynolds wiis given full 
civic honours in the pomp and majesty of Saint Paul’s 

The art, thciefoTC, of the two punters hid an essential difference, 
and bore the same subtle distinction as the bouquet or the character of 
two fine wines Gainsborough s art has the verve and allure of a Hock 
or sparkling Moselle , whilst Reynolds' possesses the mature, traditional!} 
English Qa\ our of fmest vintage port 

Joshua RejTiolds was the son of a schoolmaster in the village of 
Plympton Earl. Devon but the learned propensities of his father who 
had been a Fellow of BalJiol, did not extend to a taste for art There 
exists still, in tlie Roj-al Academj, a school notebook with a drawing 
done m class by the >oung Joshua, bearing lus father s scandalized com 
ment " Done by Joshua in school out of pure idleness " 

Joshua’s career as a painter began in IT-IO when he went to London 
at the age of seventeen to spend two j cars m the studio of Thomas Hudson 
From that time on his life was of an increasing interest and hts reputation 
never dimmished A few prominent milestones mirk the way In 
1749 Reynolds went to Italy to steep himself m the customary study of 
the old masters , m 1752, he established himself in London , m 1768, he 
became the first President of the Ro}al Academy , m 1769, he was 
knighted , m 1772, he received an Honorary degree at Oxford in 1781, 
he joumejed m the Low Countnes, m 1789, his failing eyesight took 
away his zest for work and he pamted his last picture, m 1792, on 
February 23rd, he died 

One of tlic best known of Reynolds’ portraits in the Long Picture 
Gallery is the Mrs Richard Hoare vilh her Son (32), which has achieved 
its wide popularity more through the tender appeal of its subject than 
by its artistic ments Reynolds' desire to fit his figures mto a compact 
pyramidal design has overcome his sen^ of draughtsmanship, and the 
group has an unpleasing, hunched effect The flesh, too, is rosy without 
being radiant and contrasts to its disadvantage with the neighbounng 
Holy Faintly (81) by Rubens, in whicli the dehcate pink of the flesh tones 
emits a glowmg warmth 

A finer pamting, conceived m the more formal style which marks the 
very zemth of rococo, aristocratic portraiture, is the portrait of 
Mrs Carnac (35), the wife of a distinguished officer m the Indian Army 
The conventionahty of the pose has a compensating beauty m the silvery 
quahty of the paint and in the quiet autumnal tmts which pervade the 
whole 
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Joshua Re^TioIds never mamed and like many kindly bachelors 
he had a love of children Our famous Mtss Boulei (36) is a charming 
example of Rejmclds' sentiment towards a child , but sentiment it 
remains smce it bardlj reaches true understanding Reynolds' expen 
ence of children ne% er penetrated the nursery, and he knew them oxilj 
when they were brought down, clean, tidy and well behaved, into their 
parents' drarvmg rooms as such he painted them, keepmg them amused 
by a repertory of pretty tncks and stones and preserr mg the disarming 
artlessness of their party maimers 

Only a chance remark prevented Miss Bowles from being sent to 
Romney for her portrait Sir George Beaumont advised her parents 
toemploy Sir Joshua BtU htsptclures/ade . . " No matter , take 

the chance , cten a faded picture from Reynolds will ie the finest thing you 
can haie ” Sir George was nght. Rqmold s picture of Miss Bowles 
has an interest apart from its subject , the colours are unusually fresh 
(perhaps as the result of a warning) , the passages range from a fluent 
brushwork, such as the pamtmg of the dog's coat, to a thick Rem 
brandtesque impasto, such as that on the child s sleeve The hght and 
«hade, too, are so skiLtuUj distnbuted that, although the stronge«:t 
pomt falls on the face, the attention is not detracted from the cunous 
orange gleam which filters through the background 

Miss Bowles' parents were not depending on mere hearsay when 
they expressed a fear that Reynolds' colours would not last His con 
stant experiments in technique were ruination to his pictures, and their 
precanous condition caused Horace Walpole wittily to remark that 
Re^molds should be paid for his pictures b> annuities for so long as the} 
lasted 

Our celebrated Slraxcherry Ctrl (40) is a sad example of Reynolds’ 
attempts to apply foreign methods to English conditions The colour 
has faded from her dress as from her cheeks and even the strawbemes 
m her basket hardly tantalize the longue Yet the Strawberry Girl is, 
perhaps, the finest of all Re 5 aioIds child studies The artist, himself 
placed it among the ” first half dozen ongmal pamtmgs " that he liked 
the best In it Reynolds at last came close to the real condition of 
cfii&ifioocf. r&e pailftefrc irttfc giri was fits enm mece, jFWmec, ami 
he seems to have known her grave as well as gay There is certamlj 
no affected charm about poor Ofiy, and m her face she has that expression 
of remote, wondenng sadness which is only raxelj seen in the laige, 
sivunnung eyes of a child 

Reynolds* masterpiece at Hertford House is the portrait of Nelly 
OBrieit (38 — Plate 21), pamted m 1763 before the fascmation for the 
impasto of Rembrandt had seduced him mto making his calamitous 
experiments Reynolds was now on the threshold of his greatest fame , 
he had moved from his lodgings m Great Newport Street mto a house 
m Leicester Fields (now Messrs Puttick and Simpson’s Auction Roomc, 
No 47 Leicester Square) , and was begummg to attract the famous 
beauties of the town to sit for him 

Nelly 0 Bnen is, perhaps, a picture for pamters Much of its mterest 
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lies in points of technique and style m the adroit experiments which 
Rejmolds has madb with the hghtmg and m the no\el treatment of the 
lace and satin The face of the sitter is kept m a soft shade her broad 
hat diverts the sun from her features on to her neck and breast, and her 
face receives only the reflected light which radiates fromher sunlit skirt and 
•from the curly coat of the little white dog, w hich she clasps in her lap The 
\anous stuffs of her dress could not be more skilfully defined Her black 
lace shawl does not obscure the blue and white taffeta stnping of her 
sleeves , and over her quilted satin skirt there floats the famtest film of 
TOUsIm The flesh tmts, too, gleam with a white radiance which remind 
us of riemish methods and prompted Waagen to compare the picture wth 
Rubens’ Chapeau de Patlle 

The technique has many marvels, but the picture has much else to 
attract the least tramed eye The famous beauty could hardly ever have 
looked more ptquanU than when she sat in this quiet \valled m garden 
and her skirt appears so deeply to ha\e absorbed the sun’s rays that its 
very material seems to exude warmth The picture mdeed, has the 
welcommg quahty of a bnghtl> burning lire m front of which, on a bitter 
day, one can sit and warm one s hands Miss Nelly 0 Bnen is mentioned 
by Walpole as the mistress of Lord Bohngbroke and others She was a 
frequent sitter to Reynolds and a personal fnend 

Reynolds' art was practically always confined to portraiture, but his 
■constant urging to young men to study the great Itahans led him on 
rare occasions to pamt subject pictures of a rchgious nature, none of 
which has greatly added to his fame Our St John tn the Wilderness (48) 
IS a weIlkno\vn work, but it is not entuely to Reynolds’ credit, the 
-drawing, for example, of the samt's left leg which could not possibly 
jom on to his body, indicates that the rumour of the President's habit 
of snoring tlirough the anatomy lectures at the Royal Academy was 
uncomfortably near the truth But the picture's popularity is not 
imdesen ed , many second rate pictures contain faultlessly drawn limbs, 
but few child subjects have the innocence and dlaii of^ReymoIds’ httle 
Si John 

Although the range of Reynolds art was almost entirely limited to 
the portrayal of men and women of the great world, his standard of 
accomphshment was so high that it gave the illusion of great versatihty 
Gamsborough, wth his double capaaty for portraiture and landscape, 
was m many ways a more versatile artist than Reynolds, to whom 
inanimate nature was of httle mterest except for the purpose of providing 
scenic backgrounds to portraits Yet Reynolds’ range of treatment was 
often a source of jealousy and exasperation to the irasable Gamsborough 
who, more than once, 'vas prompted half playfully, half angnly. to remark . 
Damn hwt, how various he ts / 



CHAPTER VII_rRENCH AND ENGLISH PAINTERS OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

{Gallery XV) 

A — French School 

Arrcu the Revolution, French painting which had temporuilv become 
stenie, burst forth into a new efflorescence and two distinct branches of 
thought developed classic and romantic Wien Napoleon liecamc 
Emperor in 1S04 he called for a new classic st^le in pamting to 
decorate his palaces and council chambers and he used art as a means 
by which to impress the public with the majesty of the newimpenahsm 
The heroic, classic manner, which had been in the process of cn staihra 
tion even dunng the nonchalant dajs of the Rococo at last took definite 
shape m the art of the supreme painter of the First Empire Jacque^ Louis 
David (1748-1825), who flattered the grandiosity of the Emperor b> 
painting huge histoncal canvasses of Napoleon s victories ivith the 
Emperor bestriding the scene hke some Osar Pompes or Alexander 
remcamate For le'ss ceremonial circumstances, how e\ er a more intimate 
painter was required, and m Pierre Paul Pmd hon (1758-1823), the blender 
of classic punty \nth romantic prettiness, was found the ideal |jaintcr 
to fit the demands of the Empress Josephine whose residences necessitated 
a form of decoration which tempered grandeur wth charm 

Pnid hon s fragile art appealed to those minds in France which had 
not advanced so far in the austere, classical taste as cntirelj to de«pi<e 
the delicacy of Fragonard and they found m it a happj compromise 
between the materialism of the Empire and the fantasy of the Rococo 
But It was not from the latter period that Prud hon took hi* inspiration 
but from renaissance Italy m particular from Correggio Our Sleep 
of Venus and Cupid (348). though it is partly executed b> Constance 
^la^er (Prud hon s pupil and mistress who in a lit of terror at approaching 
age cut her throat before her mirror with one of Prud hon s razors), 
tshowaj an insistence upon a facial tjpe which is closelj Correggioc'que 
the httle Zephyr (295) • might be a near cousin to an> Correggio 
Cupid , and tlie Venus and Adonts (347) m the Entrance Hall stirs muxed 
memories of Correggios Borghe'^e Danai and the Mercury In’^lnicltng 
Cupid Before Venus in the National Gafleo PnidJion in spite of 
Napoleons tempestuous tyranny, was never cast from the imperial 
favour and even after the demise of Josephine he became the portrait 
pointer and drawang master to the second Empress ^fane-Loui'O who 
according to tradition, sat as the model for the Vcnu:> m our I eu is ard 
■idoms 

Tepidly classical was Picrre-Paul Prud hon full bIoodcdf3 romantic 
was Eug&ne Delacroix (179S-1863) whose desire it was to revive m 

• Tlie subject of tills picture was sapjoled to IVud I on as 1 e '‘3tch«i th<. an jc^ 

of a snail l»o> swinging on two cords in his studio whilit he wasi>amlin? ti c p<.ftrai‘ 
of tl e fall er M Leza> ilamczis 
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Trench painting a taste for lusaoit* magnificence Delacrotv's model was 
Rubens, but he uas also Rubens’ eatreme opposite Wliereas Rubens 
riotous imagination uas the outcome of Ins o^vn brain, Delacroix had 
little original invention beyond a new, dramatic use of colour, and he 
rehed too much upon lus own " literary ' ideas of vs hat romanticism 
should be For example by dressing up women from the Paris boule 
Yards in Oriental costume and calling them Femmes d Alger (Louvre) 
Delacroix prostituted the spirit of the East and replaced a fine, iroaginativ e 
effect by a meretricious exoticism 

Our LxecitUon of the Doge Manno Faliero (282) is a coroparativelj 
early work which was a favounte with its author It tells the story of 
Manno Taliero (1274-1355), the soldier Doge, whose wife or one of her 
ladies had been insulted by a patnaan The Doge in anger, conspired 
with the plebeians against the patricians and was executed as a traitor 
to the constitution The scene is the Giants Staircase in the Ducal 
Palace , the Chief of the Council of Ten liolds aloft the bloody sword of 
the executioner 

The reason of Delacroix s predilection for tlus picture is hard to find 
The drawing has that element of muddle which enraged Delacroix s great 
nval Ingres, for whom probity of draughtsmanship was the core of art 
The general effect, too is theatrical without e\ er being exciting , it has 
the artificiabtj of a Grand Opera realistically but tastelessly mounted * 
Delacroix loved the theatre on a visit to England in 1825 he brought 
back fresher memories of Kean s performance as Hamlet than of any of 
the art treasures which ho saw But from the stage lie drew an mspiration 
that did not help him to give his pictures life His paintings have the 
rhetoric and the motley of the theatre, but little of its illusion 

After the occupation of Algiers by the French m 1830, the East 
exercised a greater fascination upon the French picture loving public 
If a painter could tell a travellers tale of life m distant lands, he was 
assured of public recogiution Among the French pamters who most 
successfully indulged the taste for the Onental was Alexandre Gabriel 
Decamps (1803-1860), who had travelled in the Tar East and brought to 
Trench Onental pamting a note of genuine local colour Even when 
portraying an Italian scene Decamps could not resist giv mg it an Eastern 
flavour, and the gardens of the Villa Dona Panjih, Rome (267) hav e the 
brilliance of colour and the sharply defined light and shade winch only 
a tropical sun can give This pleasing picture has much to attract the 
ey e, and the far distant figures in red faintly seen moving amongst the 
trees are a tribute to the artist s ingenuity But like many Western 
works of art subject to Eastern influences it contams an element of 
vulgarity Compare the group of people very pleasantly poised beneath 

• Delacroix s duel concern when painting this picture \\ as one of colour The 
difficuUj centred about the painting o£ the yellows in which he wished to achieve 
the brilliance of his English contempotanes such as Bonington but over which for a 
long time ho had failed It occurred to him that Rubens was the master who could 
provide awaj out of his difficulty,ai»dheset off for the Louvre Searching for a cab 
he happened to hail one of canary yellow The sun was shining and the shadows 
of the cab were full of brilliant colour Dcl-icrois had found what he wanted He 
dismissed the cab and returned to his studio 
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the sunlit W’all a\ ith any «;imilar group in \\ atteau s /r/w galanies — 
ouf o^vn Champ% Elys/fs (389) for instance — and Decamps m\ id contrast 
of 1 man m scarlet hose reclining on an emerald Iumti must at once seem 
blatant 

Pictures by Decamps of Eastern subjects arc scattered tinoughout 
the Wallace Collection since he with Horace V emet and "Meissomer 11*33 
lord Hertford s favourite contemporary painter Of the smaller works 
by Heis^omer this Collection has a more complete disiplay than that of 
any other public gallery 

Jean Linns Ernest Mcissonicr (I815-J89I) has been a notable vnctim 
to the fickleness of fortune In Ins day — and even htcr — he was among 
the most popular of Frcncli painters He w~is well known in the safofis 
was a distinguished member of tlie circle of “Madame Sabatier (^fadaMC 
la PnsideuU to whom Baudelaire WTote the sonnet Atts^e flnn de 
^aik) and wns the first French artist to receive the Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour Now he is considered chiefly as a history book, 
painter of military scenes of which the widely reproduced Retreat from 
Mosceru. (Louvtc) is the best known example Tlie recent exhibition of 
French art at the Royal Academy (1932) excluded him altogether 
this ruthless oblivion into whicli Mcissontcr has fallen seems not entirely 
justified If all lus pictures were of the banality and triteness of 
PoUchnelle (337) painted on a panel from a door in the apartment of 
Madame Sabatier there would be no reason to wonder at recent opinion 
But the little Roadside Inn (328 — Plate 22) has a pellucid quality of paint 
finely emphaMzmg the atmosphere of summer Jieat whicli even the coo! 
shade of the avenue cannot suppress and the Artist Sliovtug Ins M ork 
(325) reveals a skilful handling of rich warm tones The general scheme 
of wnrm russet brown in the latter picture is relieved at intervals by 
lighter colours such as the blue of the sketches in the rack the green 
of the table cloth the pink of the carnations and the single patch of 
bnght «carlct given by tlie laliel reflected m the mirror All the details 
of the room arc observed wath the prcasion of a Dutch cabinet picture 
\mong the pictures on the wall arc a portrait of Meis-sonier himself and 
a «kctch for his unfinished painting Sawison Slaying the Plnlisttnes 

The mo*>t successful phase of nineteenth century romantiasm m 
painting vi-as concentrated in the art of landscape The school of 
Barbizon indeed had an effect upon landscape painting vs Inch has not 
diminished and the greatest of the landscape jiamtcrs Camille Corot 
(1798-1875) may be considered among the ongmators of modem French 
impressionism 

The leader of the Barbizon group was Bierre-Etienne-Tlilodoro 
Rou*^eau (1812-1867) who settled at tlie village of Barbizon on the fringe 
of the forest of Fontainebleau and gathered around lum a number of 
painters of similar tastes and accomplishments Rousseau introduced a 
fresh clement into French landscape painting he stripped the romantic 
landscape of its ngid conventionalities and set a new value upon nature 
itself But the idea was not his alone nor v\-as its origin I rench In 
1S24 when Rousseau w'as only twelve years old Constables Hayu-atn 
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(N'ltiona! Gallerj) >sas exlubited at the Pans Salon and it made a 
cen‘:ation by its lack of pedantry and its fidelity to the mood of nature 
Constable and Hobbema uere Rousseaus masters yet he missed the 
supreme achievement of both Rousseau s pictures seldom possess 
cither the atmospheric freshness of the former or the precise articulation 
of the latter Our Forest of Fontainebleau Morning (283) the counter 
part of the same «cenc at sunset now in tlie Lorn re has a sensitive 
rendenng of light as it percolates tliroiigh a mass of foliage but its 
composition with the trees arranged m an arch in the centre of the picture 
IS as conventional as an old time stage set piece 

Rousseau s picture is only inadentally romantic Corot s Macbeth 
and the TI xicl es (281) which hangs near by is fir more deliberately so 
with its poetic subject taken from Engh<ih literature and placed as it 
were without disguise in the forest of Fontainebleau This painting 
shows an unusual aspect of Corot s work an attempt to harmonize a 
classical treatment of light and shade with a romantiasm akin to that of 
Delacroix Although the marriage of styles is not m this case verv happy 
the picture has an interest in being the work of a painter who caused a 
revolution in the art of JancLcape painting ^\Jlh the Barbizon painters 
and with Corot the death knell of the formal landscape was rung The 
architectural fantasies of Hubert Robert and the frigid sea ports of Vemet 
were now the events of past Instory From the day when Corot in 1827 
exhibited his first picture m the Salon perspicacious Frenchmen suspected 
that a painter had come into their midst who had the English freshness 
They were right Corot for all his subsequent tnekerv wth misty pools 
and feathery trees was a painter of the open air and the spiritual com 
pamon of Constable and Bonington 


B— English School 

Sir Thomas Laurence P Rj{ (1769-1830) Lawrence is a gnm 
example of a painter who achieved succe^ too easily His extraordinary 
faalitjv was at once his making and lus undoing He began life as an 
infant prodigy The son of a Bnstol innkeeper he was “^ilf taught m 
ihc arts but his precocity was such that at the age of ten he ''ct up 
m Oxford as a portraitist m crayons He worked in this medium at 
Oxford and at Bath until 1783 when he began tl e use of oils In 1787 
Lawxencc came to London where he won the qualified praise of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds who noted 1 is ab<iorption of the metliods of the old 
masters and recommended him to counterbalance it by a study of nature 
But LawTcncc had not the mental range to see the value of this advice 
and he relied upon his elegant draUohtsmanship to di«guisc hisshallowaiess 
of mind In t! c cyc» of tlic great world he was nght The nobihty 
cl owered their favours upon him he succeeded Reynolds as Painter in 
Ordinary to the King and Benjamin West as President of the Royal 
\cademy His fame too spread abroad He punted portraits in Paris 
Rome and ^ lenna and was made a Cliev olier of the Legion of Honour 
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I^urcnces clnef defect w~is a toad^in^ to the Mnitj of the grent 
riie more famous the sitter the more ponderous became the portrait 
Our George- IV (559) m the Tounders Room is a stilT ofTiaal portrait 
wliicli Lawcnce considered as his most successful resemblance 
But Constable ^vho had other ideas on portrait painting than tho<^ of 
mere verisimilitude confessed to Jsorthcotc that on being shown the 
picture he could Inrdl} rtfrun from laughing at its attitude of 
blustering pomposity 

Tile portrait of the Cotmh’is of lilcssuiglon (SaS) in Gallerj W is 
another of Lawrence s slick concessions to the tastes of the great world 
But the neighbouring portrait of an Vnkn&an Lady (41) seated in her 
deer park reveals La wTcncc in a completely different mood the charming 
sjiontaneity of his early manner His officialism has been replaced by a 
genuine simplicity and his customary polish has yielded to an effect of 
broken light «o sihery and evanescent that many people sec m it the 
hand of Hoppner or Raeburn rather than that of the lc<s sincere though 
no less, naturally gifted Sir Thomas LawTcncc 

Richard Paries Bomn^tou (1802-1828) In liis short life of twenty si\ 
years Bonington made an extraordinary impression upon his con 
temporaries He became the fnend of Delacroix with whom he 
exchanged influence^; and must be counted both m genre and landscape 
among the leading spirits m the formation of the Trcncli Romantic school 
At the age of fifteen Bonington went to Trance whither his father, 
unsuccessful in Nottingham both as drawing master and as governor 
of the gAol migrated to manufacture hcc in Calais In the same year 
Bonington went to Pans where after a period at the I ouvre and the 
Ccole des Beaiux Arts he joined the atelier of Baron Grov His success 
in Pans was quickly gained and he won a gold medal at the Salon m 1824 
the «amc y ear as Constable 

The allace Collection contains the finest cM'^tmg scnes of his 
works of which manv are histonco-roroantic subject piece's tlie result of 
Ills association wath Delacroix TIic sentiment of these pictures, i-. a 
lamentable concession to the prevalent theatneaUty of the time but 
their very cMStcncc on these walls is interesting as a example of Boning 
Ion s vanabihty As a painter of historical genre ho was almost alwaiys 
banal as an artist in landscape he achieved an excellence wlndi in its 
way can find no peer* The Ln«rfscii/>e uitft a Timfrrr llo^gon (362) i 
a striking illustration of Bonington s use of colour wath llie dominant 
I atfhcs of bright red and blue posted from the jicasants clothes into 
the trappings and ev en into tlie wheel of the waggon The better known 
Const o/ Picatdy (341) is anotlier lovely hannony of colour ii v Inch 
every element — cvenafew scattered roofs in the middle diitance — gleam-, 
in the clear atmosphere of a bright guslv dav 

The famous Piece [273— Plate 22) i-- pcrliajis the finest of all 
Bonington s marine paintings Here the artist has ^ skilfully distributed 
the light that every tiling I" given its, projwr value creating thcrebv the 
fine atmospheric t fleet for which Bonington became famoa Tlie 'urface 
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of tlic paint is so smooth that hardly any bnishwork is visible ; 3‘et 
Bonington has powerfully conveyed the surge and the wash, the spray 
and the foam : in short, the ceaseless animation of the sea. 

Bonington's water-colour sketches are a fitting complement to his 
oil paintings ; he learned the technique in CaJais from a French painter, 
Louis Francia, who, in Ins turn, had learned the art from Thomas Girtin. 
A selection of sketches by Bonington in this medium is shoum in tlie 
corridor betu'cen Galleries XX and XXL 

i^oie —Two animal studies liy Sir Cdwin Landseer, R A , one of the most popul.ir 
English painters of the Victonan era, are in the reference section, Gallery XXV. 
Of these the better known is the Arab Tent (376). in which the ever fresh sentiment 
of motherhood is cons eyed through the medium of a mare and her foal L.-indsccr’s 
Icsser-knowTv skill in portrait-painting circnipUficd by tlic portrait of Miss Nellie 
Potter (589), the niece of Lady Blessington. in the corridor between Galleries IX and X. 



CH \PTER \ III— THE DUTCH SCHOOL 
[Gallcn« \I\ and XIII) 

TiiEhoiuscwifch ncntne « winch epitomizes the Dutch school of painting 
Is. not a mere fortuitoas circumstance but tlic faitl fill reflection of the 
Dutch mode of li\ing At a time when London iras a congencs of 
insamtar> allcj wava and the I'ans streets were so filthj that onlj tl e 
poor walked m them Amsterdam was a well ordered cit} of spotless 
brick hou«es and scrupulously drained canals The numerous tn\ellcrs 
French and Ln^,li«h whoMsiled Holland dunng the sc\cntccnth centurj 
were all struck primanU bj the orderliness and cleanliness which ever} 
where surrounded them Tic Dutch fanner keeps his laud as neatly as 
a courtier trims Ins beard and his house ts as choice as a lad} cho comes 
fresl ly toxleiled from her dressing room Such was a clnractenstic comment 
b} a conscience stricken English traveller 

Nothing could better bear out the evidence of conlcmporar> foreign 
V isitcrs to Holland than the t} pica! Dutch cabinet picture Both out of 
doors, and indoors propriety prcvaiU The View of tie WesUrlerk 
Amsterdam (225 — Plate 24) b} Jan van dcr He} den (1637-1712) and 
Adnacn van dc Velde (I63o/6-1672) is a characteristic street «cene with 
Its plcasantlv shaded paths by the edge of the canal and the spick and 
span bnck facades Even the people whom van dcr Heydens coUa 
borator Adnacn van <le Velde has cauglit m tl c fulfilment of their daily 
pursuits contribute to the atmosphere of prosperous gcntihtv Many of 
them arc quiet couples peacefully taking their evening stroll and most 
seem well to do especialh noticeable is the gentleman m the left fore- 
ground accompanied by hu. negro servant who discreetly walks behind 
The picture adds a topographical interest to the exceptional bcautv of 
its execution by the fact tliat the Vesterkerk was the church in wl ich 
Rembrandt was buried 8th October 16G9 

The Dutch bourgeois interior was no deception after its order!} 
c-xtenor as such a characteristic picture as the Listening Ho tsaetfe 
(224) b} Nicolas "Macs (1632 1693) wall show Here the pnm susccpti 
bilities of the lad} of the hou.e arc fired b} an overheard indiscretion 
below stairs. She «ccms bcmu>cd b} tbeirrcgulantv and ap{XMr» half 
pleased half pained b} her servants amorous preoccupations The 
room in which the hou ewafe eavesdrops is down to Us smallest detail 
a testimon} to 1 cr careful keeping Again the words of contemporary 
travellers arc apt TJe Dutch ^omen scrub tleir tables aul chairs nlil 
lie} glean like mirrors one v i«itor declared tl etr copper s! lues like gold 
tl ear tin like siher Another notes — a>* vjmcthmg very exceptional — 
that it Is the custom or rather tl e obligation to rub one s feet well or 
cl e to put on slippers before entering a Dutch parlour 

Nicolas Macs was esscntiallv a bourgccis painter seldom stirred b} 
subjects more elevated tl an the petty doings of a busyboilv housewife 
He rarely penetrated into the Iiigl c*! Dutch soacty and it was left to 
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Ills coniemporary Gerard Terborcli (1617-16SI) to bring the art of the 
cabinet picture into the most elegant Dutch home Terborcli s pamtings 
are t7blemt\ de i todc tliea turn over as it vere onlj the mo»t diicreet 
pages of a well to-do Dutch ladj s diarj and tell us nothing which rcallv 
matter* ^\e see her in all the casual eacnts of the dailj round at 
her toilet reading a letter playing the lute pounng out tea or 
cnjojing a quiet game of cards and m nearly eaerj circumstance slie 
IS wearing her best *atm goavn The dress mdeed to Terborcli was 
of greater importance than its wearer he often used to forego the use 
of a model and paint from a draped lay figure Our Lady Reading a 
Letter (236) is a characteristic example of the art of Terborch It 
achieaes perfection and yet falls short of genius No fault can be found 
with the execution but the mind behind the picture is unonginal A 
close examination of the painting wall fix in our mmds everj detail of 
the lady s coiffure and apparel but of her character w c shall find little 
more than could be gamed from a portrait photograph For all his gaj 
perfection Terborch is an artist of superficial vision and all that he 
tells us about Dutch bourgeois life is the merest bagatelles 

Tcrborchs younger contemporary Gabnel Wetsu (1629 1667) has 
a wder range of ideas his figures arc not so ob\aouslj dres«cd for the 
part as those of Terborch and he was never content to catch the sheen 
on the dre«s of a benbboned dummy He usually punted from the 
same model to whom he was personally attached Metsus ejes strayed 
beyond the parlour His representation in Gallciy XIV of this Collection 
includes pictures of a Slecptng Sportsman (2ol) (Metsu as a Dutch 
Morland >) and an Old IF oman Selling Ftsk (234) as well as the more 
cliarnctcnstic Letter II riter Surprised (240) in whicli an impatient loxcr 
has bounced into a prim Dutch room to interrupt his lady s corre 
spondence 

It wall be noticed that m the latter picture a cello stands against a 
chair m the foreground Its inclusion is not a mere artist s whim but 
ail indication of the important place that music held in contemporarj 
Dutch life In both high and low society music was considered an 
essential factor to hving, The well to do young ladies took lessons on tl e 
lute or harpsichord and m humbler circles men earned song books in 
their pockets and brought them out at the end of a meal to fimsli the 
repast with a roundelay 

Music was one of the most popular subjects m Dutch painting Jan 
Steen (1626-1679) almost always included it as an accessory to his pictures 
and occasionally made it Ins mam theme as the famous Harpsiclord 
Lesson (154) in Gallciy XIII will show But Steen innkeeper as well 
as painter had his feet planted in both worlds high and low and hib 
cxjicnence of music was not confined to the drawing room accomplish 
ments of young ladies Our Merry Making in a Taiern (loS) in 
Gallery XIV shows a musical pcrfonnance which is essentially popular 
a peasant couple danang a traditional clod hopping measure to the jolK 
rl y thm of a bag pipe 

Jan Steen proxidcs a Mluableghmpse into low class although usuallv 
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respectable, DutcJi life ^^l^hAd^'len Brouucr (1605/(^1633) we plumb 
tlie \er> depths Jan Steen emphasized the heax’j dnnking of the 
Dutch people but restrained thetr diversions to t. harmless con\ i\ lalitj 
(They drink doicn the e-eiiiug star and drink up ine morning star declared 
an Lngitsh M«itor to Holland) Brouwer went further he tjpificd the 
pcmiaous vice of tobacco smoking which in the ^\enteenth ccntur> 
was nearer opium thin nicotine The tobacco of the time was of two 
kinds according to the class and means of the smokers Tint smoked 
b> jxihte sociclj and bj the richer peasants was a newlj imported lu-vurj 
which the poorer cJas«es could not Imj whilst the kind smoked b> the 
vagabond peasant such as Brouucr Ins represented m his celebrated 
Boor Asleep (ill — Plate 23) was a vile concoction of herbs and tobacco 
leaf on which to liecomc tobacco-drunk Special tobacco dons existed 
where this habit could be exploited Brouwer himself the Tranjoia 
Villon among Dutch painters was a frequenter of thc*c dismal haunts , 
he lived and worked among the people who«e vices he portraved m jiaint 
Ho IS described bj an carlj biographer as exlrimcmenl adontie an ialac 
et a lent de ue A Boor Asleep owes its fame to something more 
titan Its clever repre entation of a smoke besotted drunkard It has a 
fine plastic nobihtj and a nch molten colour its form too reminded 
Mr D S MacColl of the BarUnnt Faun now in iht Gljptothek at 
Munich 

It seems at first <urprising that painters of low life sucli os Brouwer, 
Ostade and Teniers (note the well knowm Boors Carousing (227) 
Teniers m Gallcr> XIII) •should have met with <ucccs5 m a countrv 
whose art wns so ostensiblj exploited for the benefit of tlic prosperous 
middle classes But their pictures in general were neither commissioned 
nor bought b\ the bourgcov«ic thc> were sold as a rule m the ojxm market 
to all and sundry for verj small «ums Travellers were among the most 
frequent purchasers and occa<ionaHj a few well off business folk 
who liked to contrast the •qualorof these pictures subjects with the smug 
comforts of their homes The picture^ however of Brouwer and his 
like 'old better among the nclicr classes than tho e of Steen for the httcr 
represented the pursuits of a socictv whicJiwas not far enough removed 
from the bourgeoisie to arousc their cunositj and mcrelv increased their 
boredom 

The avenge Dutch patron expected las pictures to fall into one of 
four categories a congenial interior scene such as those of Tcrborch 
■Mct<='U or De Hooch a scene of peasant life such as those of Brouwer 
or Timcn> a colourful <till life stud} of fruit or flowers (two splendid 
examples (Nin 149 207) b\ Jan ^^n Hu} urn hang in Oallcrv XIII) 
or a cliccrful 1 ind cape 

1 he landscape might be of several kinds cither a fresh sumn cr <ecnc 
b\ Hobbema cr CuaTi ^note tlic II atermill {99j b\ Hobtxrma and tlic 
4-CJ Jir al tfffrrffr oort (51) bv Cuvp m Gallcrv ^ «unnv suect 

view such os that of van dcr Hejdcn or a joll} winter lardscape 
w th skaters on tlie icc [T/rt tie four i tie ^ecre of doing on tie ice \ha 
Ahe lirls do i» the air was the comment of an J ngh'h travclle ] <ucli as 
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those of A\ercamp or Aert \an der Neer (note the II inler Scene. (159) 
in Gallery XIV] The one kind of landscape w hich most Dutch purcliasers 
refused to contemplate ^vas the rmagmatwe landscape of Rembrandt or 
Hercules Segers Out i&mons Laitdscapeutlh a Coach (229) by Rembrandt 
might u ell liav e been a Dutch mcrcliant's anathema The mid undulating 
country has none of Holland s easy flatness and uniform geometrj' , the 
sim seems hidden behind a bromnsh haze , and the coach is hardly 
discernible m the atmosphere of broodmg gloom 

Rembrandt s world, indeed, was the world of a poem, the realm of 
an Erl King But poetry was an clement which very fe\v Dutchmen 
sought in painting, since the haunted waste lands of Rembrandt were out 
of keeping with the merriment and comfort of their own snug firesides 
They preferred, therefore, to leave Rembrandt to his own dcMces and to 
decorate their rooms with pictures compatible with their dailj habits 
They chose such homel)’ subjects as a servant marketing lor her mistress , 
a woman peeling onions a cook bu\ing the fish , an old woman asleep , 
a ladj- getting out of bed , a couple kissing behind the door or a house 
wife la> mg the table 



CHAPTER IX— CA^•\LETTO A\D GUARDI 
(Gallen XII) 

Tut views of Venice b\ those consummate eijjhteentJi centurv artists 
Antonio Canale and Franceaco Guardi have acliicved a fame that is 
partly posthumous In their own county tliC'-e painters were prophets 
without honour Their contemporaries in A’’cmce to whom a gondola 
was a commonplace regarded tlicm as the merest cdu t who con 
tnbuted to their cxpenencc nothing more tliin that which the\ 
themselves could see an> daj of the week from the r own v mdows, on 
the Grand Canal Historians artists and amateurs neglected them 
Alessandro Longhi omitted their names from his /i so/ t/ic Pmnfcrs of 
Vertce (1762) although he took care to include tin sc of Ins father and 
hunsclf, whilstTicpolo thePrc^idcntofthenewlj reconstituted \ cnctian 
Academy {17o6) invited neither Canaletto nor Guardi to join the 
distuigurshixl body 

Yet to the English A cnetean art of the eighteenth century has always 
been attractive The rnghch mlordo who combined the Grand Tour 
with art patronage invariabK commi sioncd a «ou\cnir of Venice from 
Guardi or purchased from William Smith the art amateur and J3ntish 
Consul a painting by Canaletto To the English indeed a regatta on tin 
Grand Canal was an event m the loveliest of alies fit to bccommemmttd 
uv paint to tin. Venetians on the other hand it presented IittL more 
novelty than is communicated to us by the Oj>cnin«, of Parliament or 
the Lord ^layers Show Tliu> it came about tliat two pamtvr whoari. 
now considered the protagonists of the Venetian Rococo are xcpix>entcd 
fullv in English collection^ though thev arc lacking m tin, picture 
galleries of Venice 

Antonio Canale caTtd Canaletto (I697-176S) passed ten vears of his 
lift ui London and paid our cilv the tnbutc of pain’iiig it at its most 
lovely period when tliv nverw^s the mam stream of LondonliL and its 
w itcrcourses had the bnhiancc ami vanctv ot the canals ol '\i.nicv 
The Wallace Collection pos<5C5«cs onlv school p cces from Canalettos 
studio m Venice but of the work of his great pupil France co Guardi 
(1712-1793) It contains some of the finc-t existing examples 

Guardi was a less precise and more suggestive artist than Canaletto 
Tlic diffcrcncts Ixitwccn the vwo painter" can be seen even m comiiarmg 
a picture by Guardi with a CanaJetto school piece TaJ e for example 
tl c tlirce pictures m Galierv XII vvhich hang near ih(. doi-way I^a ling 
to the Grand Staixcast Tt c Grari Canaf (4%) b\ a member of 
Canaletto s "iclioo! i a formal composition insistence is bid upon the 
architectural detail and the light and shad-' are distriLut" I v ith i 
ceometnc i\cnncs> It*- neighbours on each ide h* Ru' {50S) 

and The DOf,(H!a (494) bv Guardi arc in even i nsc gaver j cIutls Tl 
toj'ographv mav be Ic", accurate bu* that 1 as not Ix-cn Gua'di seo^'cem 
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the atmosphere is sparkling, the water npples, and the air seems to qm\cr 
in concert with the little bustling figures 

In colour Guardi was more restrained than Canaletto The older 
painter delighted to make the sun flash on the salmon pink of the Doge’s 
Palace or to turn the Grand Canal into a kaleidoscope of tone whereas 
his pupil preferred a paler Venice the siKcrj’ marble of a Courtyard 
(647) , the cool shade of the Clock 1 oh.cr Arch (502) or the grc> domes 
of Santa Maria della Salute (503 — Plate 24) 

Both artists had large ‘schools, and their students blended the 
charactenstics of each master Tlie school piece, The Ducentaur Selhug 
Out (513), shows an mutation of both painterc The pageantrj of the 
subject, the formally disposed groups, and the pronounced linear per- 
spectiae are elements which suggest Canaletto , but the peculiar drawang 
of the figures (broad with small heads), the a lolcnt action of the boatmen, 
and the subdued colouring point more strongly to the influence of Guardi 
.Tsthctically the picture is unplcasing since it lacks masteia of design 
and tone, but the subject demands our attention being the onI> repre- 
sentation in the Collection of a solemn Venetian festival Ever> Ascension 
Day the state-barge the Bucenlattr, earned the Doge from the Riva 
degb Schiaaom to the Island of the Lido where lie wedded V cmcc to the 
Adriatic b> casting a ring into the sea 
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lse\t to the monochrome grounds the fa%oiinte method was to dot 
the porcelain over vith some simple design repeated wthout a break m 
the manner of textiles One of these \\as the famous (til de perdnx 
(partridge eje) tmj circles or double arcles dotted in green or blue 
and reser%cd m white on a monochrome or dotted ground tZTj/ de 
perdnx and catlloule (or pebble pattern) were used especially on bleu dii 
roi to break up the sometimes over luminous surface and to modify its 
ultia luxurious effect 

Enamel painting was early introduced into the decoration of the 
porcelain At first fan pamlers and enamellers of jewellery were 
employed for the work and their ornaments consisted chiefly of floral 
designs on dinner services and gilt edged panels of landscape or figure 
subjects on a monochrome ground after de<5igns hy Boucher or Van Loo 
Alathieu ivas the first painter m chief followed by the more famous 
Bachelier Duplcssis the royal goldsmith acted as artistic director with 
Hellot as chief chemist Other celebrated assistants were Falconet head 
of the sculptora Le Bel Tadlandicr Tandart \ieillard Ledoux Dodin 
Bmet and others Le Guay was tic pnncipal gilder who skilfully 
softened the rough edges of the monochrome ground by 1 is exquisite 
gilt borders 

From the beginning Madame de Pompadour took a deep interest 
m the manufacture she even protided designs for the porcelain and 
she purchased many of the wares Her special favour was cast upon 
the flowers in which the \mccnnes factory speciabzed At Bellevue 
the Marquise Ind a hot house stocked with porcelain flowers whicli on 
a famous occasion are said to Imcdcceivcd the King whowalked round 
smelling each one in turn 

The Pompadour too was the first to show a preference for statuettes 
111 btscinl — the method «aid to be due to Bachcher who suggested that 
the little figures should be left unglazed unlike their Meissen prototypes 
Bachcher moreover recognized the decorative quahties of Boucher and 
engaged the great painter in the service of the factory Madame de 
Pompadour in 1754 bought eight btsetiti figures of children after Boucher 
moddled by Blondeau and tlius as a leader of fashion broke dowai the 
barriers of opposition wluch lad faced Bachcher in Ins first essays of 
the new material 

The flowers were the triumph of Vincennes and realized the factory a 
aim of competing with the porcelain of Meissen Their production 
indeed furnished the finanaal basis of Vincennes during the years of its 
inception and their sales brought a turnover of 32 700 Inres The fame 
of the flowers spread to Meissen in 1749 when the Crown Princess 
■Marie Josephe de Saxe sent her father the King of Saxony as a proof 
of French excellence in tl e Saxon manner a huge jar hmerc from 
Vincennes with a bouquet of 480 blooms It is now in the porcelain 
collection at Dresden 

When m 17o6 the factory was transferred to Sevres a larger building 
was erected for it at the cost of about a million hires Thus the manu 
facturc was invested wath a new magnificence StvTes became and has 
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on factorj lines and c\en then tt u-as not utilized to the same extent as 
the putc iendre {poredatne tie France) which was not finally abandoned 
until Bro^iart became Director of the factory m the j ear 1800 

Under Louis \\ I the S&yres factory continued its prosjienty Mane 
Antoinette cast a clnractenstic favour upon tlic most costly of the 
soft paste products the so-callcd jeaeUed Snres said to have been 
inycnted by an cnamcller called Cottcau about 1780 tlie tcclmique 
of which consists m fusing on to the porcelain drops of different coloured 
enamels These spots on a ground of thick gilding simulate real rubies 
emeralds sapphires and pearls set in gold [Three precious examples of 
jewelled Stvrcs arc in Case A Gallery XII Xos 24-26j 

Jfane-Antoinctte indeed encouraged the u>c of Sc\ res m cv cry form 
of decoration She especially patronized the insertion of large or small 
plaques painted usually with flowers occasionally with figures into 
pieces of furniture especially into her work tables and dageres A 
kindred use of porcelain vvas the reproduction m miniature of famous 
paintings In 1779 1781 the mne cartoons by Oudry for the Gobelins 
tapestry «cnes the Chasics dtt Jiot were copied in Sevres pale Iendre 
for the dining room of the peltls apparteinenh at \ crsaiJIcs where they 
arc still to be seen m their ortguial places 

The SivTCS factory continued to work under the Revolution but its 
production dunng tliat disquieting penod is of little more than historical 
interest The old artists— some of whom remembered the earliest days 
of Vincennes— were either dismissed or liad fled the porcelain was too 
deeply impregnated wath the deadly infection of royalty to flourish 
unimpaired m a revolutionary period and much of it — especially the 
figures in iiscni/— was destroyed by members of the Sfevres staff 

Under >apoIeon the art was revived as nne des plus grandes gloires 
de la France but an irreparable change had taken place Tlie exquisite 
luxury of the monarchy had yielded to the pomposity of the Empire and 
Napoleon used the porcehin of SCvrcs largely as an advertisement of the 
newly regained magnificence Brogniart by his replacement of the 
pile Iendre by the hard paste Jiad achieved a chemical triumph, he 
regained the finanaal stability of the factory and attained a technical 
iiigenmty which would hive aroused the wonder of the Pompadour 
But TSthctically he would have excited only her disgust Brogniart 
mistook the extraordinary for the beautiful and conspired with the 
general enthusiasms of the time to bnng the taste of SivTes on to the 
dowaiw ard grade Under the Empire the painting became naturalistic the 
ornamentation grandiose and the style pretentiously exotic or antique 
Egyptian Olympian or Etniscan subjects were then adopted to com 
memoratc m porcelain the range of countries in which Napoleon had 
won lus vactoncs 

The soft paste porcelain of \inccnnes S^VTes was mutated all the 
world over In England the factories of Minton Derby and Coalport 
made frank reproductions of the ware Many deliberatelv fraudulent 
pieces were sold as Sevres especially after 1804 when Brogniart disposed 
of all the stock of undecorated pdletaidre at very low prices The 
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mark from the Crist (1740-1752) was the royal cipher, the interlaced 
L’s. A letter denoting the year was added in 1753 beginning wth A 
and reaching Z in 1777. After this the letter was doubled, AA marking 
the year 1778 until PP for lTO3v The double letters stopped on the 
17th July of the latter year. During the Revolution the ro3'al cypher was 
replaced bj’ RF. ^^arious signs were used in the Napoleonic period, until 
in 1814 the royal cypher vras brought back to denote the Restoration. 

The representation of Sevres porcelain at Hertford House is, perhaps, 
the finest in any public collection in the world. 

Pieces especially worthy of attention are as follows : — 

Gallery XII 

Case A — Gros Bien, Blen du Roi and Jac'eUed Shres 
, Sugar Basin and Cover. Gros Bleu of the Vincennes period, r. 1753 
(No. 34). 

Teapot, Cup and Saucer and Sugar Basin. Gros Bleu of the Vincennes 
period, c. 1753 (Nos. 33-35). 

Fan-shaped Flower Stands. A pair. Gros Bleu and Wiite S&vres 
with cartels of birds by Ledoux. Date letter F for 1758 (Nos. 11, 12). 

Oval Flower Stands. Set of three. Gros Bleu Cartels by VieilJard 
of Rustic Subjects in the style of Teniers. Date Letter H for 1760 
(Nos. 8-10). 

Urn-shaped Vase. Bleu du Roi Coast scene by Morin. Date Letter 
U for 1773 (No. 23). 

Tea Service. Bleu du Roi and green Sevres with cartels of diildren 
at play by Vieillard. Date letter F for 1758 (No. 117). 

Cup and Saucer. BUn du Roi with cartels en cmimeu and gilding 
by Le Guay Pfere. Period of Louis XVI (No 27). 

Vase and Cos'er. Set of three. Jewelled Shres on Bleu du Roi. 
The figure-subjeetb arc all to be found in the Paris edition of Ovid's 
l^IetamorpJioscs (Paris, 1768-71). Date letter DD for 1781 (Nos. 24-26). 

Case B — Apple Green 

Inkstand designed hy Jcan-Claude Duplessis. Gift by Louis XV 
to aue. ot ttw. SIX ’ilariR-AdpJ/'ud/i (jaque\. Data 

letter F for 1758 (No. 134 — Plate 25). 

Candelabra. Set of four. Designed by Duplessis. With decoration 
of elephant heads and cartels in tlie stj’le of Boucher by Dodin (Nos. 
142-145). 

Boat-shaped Pot-Pourri Vase of the Vincennes type, but made a year 
after the removal to Sevres. Date letter E for 1757 (No. 162). 

I’ot-Pourri Vase, designed by DuplcKis, in form of Ship {Vaisseau d 
Mai), in Gros Bleu and apple green of the Vincennes period. The banner 
of France with gold fleurs-de-lis is draped around the pierced cover, whicli 
perhaps symbolizes the ship on the arms of Paris. The model is a very 
rare example, c. 1755 (No. 156 — Plate 25), 

Perfume Burner, upon the cover of which is modelled a hen sitting 
with her chicks. Date letter P foV 1768 (No. 165). 
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Case C — Mjscellaneotis 

Oblong Flower Stand? Vpair Indigo blue wth detached bouquets 
bj Bertrand Date letter P for 176S (Nos 157, 158) 

Vase shaped Clock m apple green with cover formed b> the royal 
Cl own of France On the reverse a medalhon portrait of Louis XVI 
m htscuit (le Stvrcs (Transition between styles of Louis XV and Louis XVI) 
(No 147) It was purchased at the San Donato sale on the 23rd Jlarch 
1870 for 40,000 franc? and was thus one of the last purchases of the 
fourth Marquess, who died m August of the some >ear 

Cup and Cover and Deep Plate Bleu dti Roi with gilt decoration 
and painting bj Tandart Date letter M for 1765 (No 145) 

GvLLEnv XIII — Window C\se 

Tea Services m apple green and blue ail de perdrix (Nos 132 and 115) 
Gulerv XMI— Window Cases (Right and Left) 

R Coffrel of Turquoise Blue (1754-1755) (No 41) Pieces from 
Tea Sets of green and blue ml de pcrdn\ (Nos 48-54) 

L Pieces from Toilet Service of apple green and white said to have 
been used bj Louis XVI Date letter K for 1763 (Nos 40-47) 

Bowl, Cover and Traj of apple green and white decorated with floral 
design b> Tandart Date letter H for 1760 (Nos 3S-39) 

Gvllcri XXI— Case B 
Rose Pompadour , apple green and ml dt ptrdnx 
Fan Shaped Flower Vw Rose Pompadour Date letter E for 
1757 (No 126) 

Two handled Bow I and Plate Rose Pompadour with birds by 
\loncle Date letter G for 1759 (No il6) 

Jardiniere Ro^e Pompadour with moulded hons heads and the 
cipher of Louis XV (No 154) 

Vase of apple green of the Vincennes period c 1755 Painting of 
buds probably by blonde (No 121) 

Vase Clock in green ml de perdrix with figures modelled and gilt 
Transition between sf) fes of Louis KV and Louis (No 125] 

Corridor between Galleries XX and XXI 
\V all Case J3/e« Ttirjiiotsc 

Sin pieces from the service eaecuted m 1778 for Cathermc II of Russia 
(Nos 6, 7, 8. 9. 13, 14) 

Plaque of apple green and Bleu Su Roi, with cartels of birds by Ledoux 
inserted m top of mahogany Guendon, mounted in bronze. 1759 (No 12) 

Gallery XIX 

Biscuit de Seires L’Anwur Menafatti 1758, after the model of 
1755 by Etiemie Falconet (No 18 — Plate 25) 

Biscuit de Sevres Psychd 1762, after the model by fitienne 
Falconet. The child Psyche has stolen the bow of Cupid (No 10) 
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Hock crj'^tal or quorlz was tlic fir-t cn'*l'\Ilized mineral lo atlnct 
the attention of the ancient plulo ophcr> wlio bchc\cd tliat cr\sla! wa-* 
n hard form of ice produced b\ the intcnM. cold of the higlitr reglon^ o1 
the Alps Tlui l)chef lasted until the Middle \5C5 Sir John '>faiidc\ illt 
WTotc in the mid fourteenth centurv Di w oit fs grc> ~ cn rocks of cr s'll 
If a man )cep Ihcm u lih a bttle vf ti t reck aul ^c’ Hem i UJ m n ir 
often they shallf^roii a.er\ sen and the smtU shill lecome great 

The Egj'iitnns u<cd rock crvatil for <cil necklaces and other orin 
ments Tlic Romans carved cups in tht> matcnal for tlieir iced drinks 
Nero IS said to have smashed two pncclcss lx)ul> of rock crjstal engraved 
Math designs from Homer PJinj s^vs tlial glass was made to mutate 
rock ci 3 stal so clevcrl} that it was hard to distinguish between the two 
The Homans ilso used rock crjstal for cauterizing wouncU and for stopping 
the lloM of blood I ittle u c was made of rock cr 3 '-tal Ixitwcen tlic dowai 
fall of the Roman T mpirc and the RenaiS'once Mhen there came a great 
rev iv al of artistic work m quartz 



CHAPTER Xir— FRENCH FURNITURE 
A — Rexaissance ; Fiftecxth and Sixteenth Centuries 
^ {GalJeries and VIII) 

The fimiiture'makers ol France of the early renaissance period remained 
faithful to the gothic tradition and allowed the Italian influence to affect 
only matters of decoration rather than those of form. Throughout the 
rdgn of Frangois I the gothic style remained predominant in furniture ; 
a few Italian ornaments were introduced, but they took a very humble 
place beside the tnouchdtes, the sounds, the cabbage-leaf, the aojnite 
and all the other f amili ar appurtenances to the gothic mode of ornamenta- 
tion. Our dresser in ^^Tilnut w'ood {No 14} in Gallery VII is a character- 
istic example of a style of furniture which, although it dates from the 
renaissance epoch, has not deserted the gothic manner. The general 
design is that which has persisted throughout the gotliic period ; the 
ornamentation is essentially medieval with its tracerj' aroxmd a repeated 
pattern of the gothic arch, which, in the case of the central panel, 
encloses the arms of France, surmounted by a crown. 

The actual structure of furniture did not change until midwa}' 
through the sixteenth centuiy, under the later Valois, when a closer 
resemblance to Italian renaissance furniture was effected. Walnut 
became the principal wood in use, and carving in high relief was the 
favourite fonn of decoration. The dussoit or sidebo^ then received 
the architectural treatment of Italian work, and the pilasters and columns 
were used in conjunction with grotesque classical forms, such as saljTs, 
masks, scrolls or monsters. These fantastic forms of decoration are 
chiefly associated with the output of the school of Hughes Sambtn of 
Dijon, wliilst a calmer style found favour in the North (the lie de France 
or Paris section) with the work of the famous du Cerceau. Sambin 
followed lus Italian models in a preference for satyrs and monsters 
carved in high relief, whilst du Cerceau copied the long-limbed gods and 

furniture for Diane de Poitiers at Anet. 

The best e.xarap]cs of French Renaissance furniture in the Wallace 
Collection are as follows : — 

Gallery VII 

Dresser (No. 14) in carved walnut wood with bolts and mounts of 
forged iron. 

Gallery tTII 

Arntoire (XVIII) of the School of Lyons car\‘cd with a figure of 
Hecate. 

Armoire (XII) in i\'alnut, carved and inlaid with plaques of marble 
and incrustations of ivory and ebony. Tlie reliefs of m>*thological 
subjects reveal the influence of Jean Goujon. 
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Cabinet (19) in walnut, with plaques of green marble and carving 
lie de France, mid sixteenth century 

Cabinet (21) in walnut, with inlay and carving Late sixteenth 
centurj 


Corridor between Galleries IX avd X 
Ecclesiastical Scat (31) m walnut, carved with the Annunciation 
Early sixteenth centurj’ , parts are modem 


B — Andre Charles Boulle (1642-1732) The Period or 
Louis XIV 

The famous art of Andre Charles Boulle is completdj expressive of 
the Louis XIV period when every object of art appertammg to the Sun 
King had to support his reputation for magnificence The name of 
Boulle has become so much a household word that it is sometimes for 
gotten that he was not the maker of all the furniture called by lus name 
nor e\€n the inventor of this type of inlaj The mlay of wood and metal 
was a development of the Florentine late renaissance and baroque 
stjles In the invcnioiy, taken in 1653 of the furniture of Cardinal 
Jlazann several pieces of this type of marqjietme are mentioned The 
Italianwood workers such as Cucci and Filippo Cafiieri, who were brought 
to France by the painter Le Brun, exploited theu- native methods m the 
execution of tint immense programme of riches known as the Manufacture 
Roy ah des Menbles de la Couronne and they, with their French colleagues, 
included among their man> activities, marquetene of various sorts, 
usmg ivory, tortoiseshell mother of pearl, wood, agate, marble and 
metal But Boulle, although not the inventor of the art, conceived a new 
and more elaborate method m metal tnarqiielerie, md invested the work 
with a stjlc so indiv idual that his name for ever became associated with 
It Ihus was evolved the title of ' BouUe-work denoting a t 5 'pe of 
furniture whicli is at once unique, effective and unmistakable 

Boulle IS said to have learned the art of wood carvmg at the Gobelins 
where there was a special section devoted to furmture making, but his 
skill had a deeper ongm than instruction at the royal manufactorj 
Boulle's f'unil> was one of furniture-makers , his grandfather, an dbt-nisit 
of Neufchatel and a Calvmi«it, had been brought from Switzerland by 
Henn IV and wtis given apartments in the " waterside gallery ' between 
the Louvre and the Tuileries, wluch was reserved for artists and craftsmen 
m the service of the Court This pavilege was continued to the family 
of Boulle for five generations Andrfi Charles obtained it in 1662 on hia 
appointment as preinter cb^mste de la Matson Royale Success at Court 
brought Boulle much money, but in spite of the large sums he earned 
he lived m continual finanaal embarrassment His passionate collecting 
of works of art led him into constant litigation Amongst his treasures 
he possessed fortj eight drawings by Raphael , a manuscript bj Rubens, 
containing notes on his travels to Italy , pictures by Correggio Snyders, 
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Le Sacur and Le Brnn , an important collection of eIJg^a^ ing» including 
a complete set bj Durer , bronzes bj Michelangelo , and three thousand 
rare medals As the CTOvm of his imsfortanes, at the age of eighth, he 
had the mortification to see his entire collection, as m ell as his w orkshop 
contaming furniture, both finished and m the makmg, deatroj ed bj fire 
In a petition addressed to the King after the disaster he assessed his 
loss at the \alue of 300,000 hires 

In his earher work Boulle made less use of the inla> of metal and 
tortoiseshell tlian he did later ^ interesting piece of furniture m 
Gallerv X of tins Collection will illustrate this fact the Cabmet (No 32 
—Plate 26), Vihich has been asenbed to the earlj period of BoulJe« 
practice It show a a transition from w ood inarqueiene to " Boulle w ork ' 
Ihe panels are decorated mth floral designs m marqnetene of vanous 
woods,* whilst the ornamental bands and plaques are m inarqueLrie 
of metal (peMer) on ebony, and tortoiseshell on metal A promment 
feature is the crowning decoration of gilt bronze consisting of a mihtan 
trophj in the centre of which i* a medal of Louis XH' 

The work for which Boulle became famous was the inlaj of metal 
and shell on a w ood base, entailing the use of parite and contre pariu Hi* 
method, which was economical of matcnal and time, was to lav ^heeti of 
brass or pew ter upon a correspondmg number of sheets of sliell and to cut 
these in two or four lajers glued tc^ether, eo that the metal cut awa% 
could be used for anotlier piece, thus turning m a rare fashion the usCs 
of fine workmanship to the ad\antages of economj 

An excellent example of the ‘ Boulle method can be found m tlie 
pair of pedestaLs (Nos 26 and 27) on the landing at the head of the Grand 
Staircase It Mill at once be noticed that the decoration of both pedestals 
Is identical although the method has been re%ersed The pedestal on 
the left (No 26) has a inarqueiene of metal mlaid on shell {parite), whilst 
that on the nght (No 27) has shell inlaid on metal {contre parite) The 
parite is alwa} s the finer product of the tw o the metal makes a delicate 
pattern upon the shell whereas the conlre-farlte is Jess subtle and is at 
once distinguishable from tlie parite bj the predominance of the metal 
ground 

Bouhe’s funuture, with its rectangular lines and sculpturesque gift 
bronze, was in keeping wath the fashions of the later Louis XIV period 
the stiff bodices and skirts with Jong trams made of \chet or hea\*\ 
brocades, and the high fonfanges It w'as, indeed a penod of seienti 
in fashion anbcipating the contrast, m the next centurj , of the light gaj 
silks a la Chme of the Rocaille period and the bright pnnted loilt de 
Jouy favoured by Mane-Antomettc and her friends 

E\en the Grand Monarque, towards tlie end of lus reign weaned a 
little of the austentj of the style which had grown around him a stjle 
much encouraged bj the arch go\eniess Madame deilaintenon Mucli 
of the King s later hfe was spent at Marl^ , where the etiquette was relaxed 
and attempts were made to mstil new hfe into the deadening manners of 

• The AToods are all nali% e French woods used befo’e the introdaction of exotic 
woods f'om the colonies. 
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the Court * It seems to me Louis is reported to have caid that somefhiiig 
tants changing and that the getteral tenor of all around me is too serious 
A more youthful sfint should be introduced and childhood should be mixed 
u ith tl all Artists immediately bowed to the roj al dictum and furniture 
as well as toilettes became less formal 

BouUework however mamtamed its popularitj, although it was 
adapted to more fri\ olous designs Boulle s four sons all follow ed m them 
father s profession and imitated him as closely as the 5 could Through 
out the eighteenth century imitations of Boulle vvere made Cabinet 
makers such as Georges Jacob and Phihppe Alontignj made e\ccllent 
imitations with bronzes made from Boulle s models Even in the 
nineteenth century the w ork vras continued to a high degree of excellence 
as the two copies of Boulle work m the Founders Room of this Collection 
may illustrate It is still practised m England at the present day 

The most significant examples of Boulle work m the Wallace Collcc 
tion besides those already mentioned are as follows — 

Gallery X 

Armotres (Nos 30 33) in ebony with mar/ji etene of metal on tortoise 
shell Reliefs of Apollo and Daphne ard Apollo and JIarsyas 
on the central panels Probablj by Andr4 Charles Boulle 

The small rectangular panels above and below the mam decorative 
panels show the s> stem of parlte and conlrc partic No 33 is in partie , 
No 30 m contre partie 

Gpasd Staircase, Laxiunc 

Writing Table (No XV 42) in the manner of the Boulle Atelier and 
Inkstand (No II 41) formerly the propertj of the Rojal College of 
Surgeons Around the rim are inscribed the names of distinguished 
members of the College The inkstand is of the finest Boulle work and 
maj be attributed to Andrt Cliarlcs Boulle him'^elf 

Gvllerv XII 

Armotre (No G) in ebony veneer and inarquclene of metal on tortoiso 
sbcll and gilt bronze mounts mcludmg reliefs of a N}Tnph and SatvT 
Summer and Autumn The front and side panels show the parlic and 
contre partie Probably by Andrd Charles Boulle 

The Londonderry Cabinet (No 4) m the manner of Boulle At tlie 
ends are reliefs m the Boulle tradition of ■\polIo and Daphne and 
Apollo and Mars>as Bj Etienne Levasscur (1721-1798) Period 
of Louis XVI 

The panels between thcvitrmes being m/>nr/i(; and contre partie the 
two central panels are in parlte the outer panels m contre partie This 

* Even the roost accepted convent ons ncro thrown to the v mds at VIarl> 
One day when walking in the gioonds tie King tinned to his courtiers and said 
Getllet^eti your } als and from that time on the suite when at Marl j were aUoi ed 
to remain co\ cred in 11 e presence of the King contrary to U c custom at V trsaiUes 
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cabmet \\as bought at the Marchioness of Londonderry s sale m 1869 
for ;f3SOO bj Durlacher acting on behalf of the fourth ‘Marquees of 
Hertford 


G\ller\ \III 

Tables (Nos W 48 52) m inarqi elerte m the manner of Boulle 
uith decoration of &tngertes te farcical scenes with monkeys a 
fashionable motive in the earlj part of the eighteenth centurj 

No 48 is by J Dubois and No 52 J F Lelcu furniture makers 
of the penod of Louis XVI The tables are copies of a pair attributed 
to Boulle himself of v,hich there are drawings in the Musee des Arts 
Dicoratifs Pans Both our examples are m conirc partte a somewhat 
similar pair m brass and red shell and shell on white metal were in the 
Lord Browailow Sale at Christies 3rd Maj 1923 lot 87 

GALLEra XVI 

Commode (No 60) with gilt bronze mounts and slab of jasper B\ 
Ctienne Levasseur (1721-1798) 

Commode (No 53) in the form of a mamage chest Design bj Berain 
Penod of Louis XVI 


Founders Rooji 
Modem copies of Boulle*work 

Wnting Table (No 8) m the Boulle manner by Louis Le Gaigneur 
of 19 Queen Street Edgware Road about 1815 

Writmg Table and Clock with arms of Ba%ana and those of Sejanour 
and Conway Copy of a Table formerlj m the collection of the Duke of 
Buccleuch 


C-^rii.r Rocaille and Style Louis Quinze 

The style of iurmtur^-making which is knowai as Louis Quinze 
neither began nor ended with the reign of Louis the Fifteenth (172^1774) 
It consisted rather of three stages the Style Regence marking the brief 
regency of Phihppc d Orleans (1715-1723) upon the death of Louis XH'' 
the Style Rocatlle a French denomination of the Italian Baroque and 
the pure Style Lows Quinze Even so these denommations are mis 
leading since style is neither bom nor dies in any special year The 
death of a King ma> affect a political status but it is absurd to suppose 
that it has an immediate effect upon the way m which furniture is 
made There is indeed no strict line of demarcation betw een successn c 
stj les each is the natural culmination of its predecessor s gradual and 
unconscious evolution 

Tlie transitional penod of the R^nc> w2uch bndged the epoch of 
Louis XIV to that of Louis XV is cspeaallj difficult to assess m the 
matter of stjle in furniture making smee so man> characteristics which 
<cem peculiar to the Stvlc Regence or Louis Qunre had their ongms in 
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maker of the famous medal cabmet with rams’ heads in the Bibhotheque 
Nationale, Pans , and Jean Francois Oeben chief cabinet maker to the 
King Oeben's widow mamed Riesener. her husband s foreman and 
chief assistant, who became t!ie foremost of the great cabinet makers of 
the penod of Louis XVI Our famous Commode (No SS~Plale 27) m 
Caller} XVI shows the combined work of Gaudreau and Jacques Caffien, 
the carving of the giU bronze being by the latter craftsman 

Oeben worked much on commission for Lazare-Da\ aux, the dealer, 
who was the agent in matters of decoration to Madame de Pompadour 
From the time of her nse to fame in 1745 to her death m 1764 the Pompa 
dour lavishly patronized the art of the furniture maker Her residences 
were numerous she had little retreats like Bnmbonon fine countia 
houses like Crec} or Bellevue mansions at Versailles and Fontainebleau 
the sumptuous Hfitel dEvreux m Pans, as well as apartments at 
Versailles and Jlarl} All of these had to contain a mobtUcr which 
could testify to the finest skill that the furniture makers of France had 
to offer The patronage of the Pompadour had a great effect upon the 
mode of the da}, whether in dress or in furniture and it was her dislike 
of the exaggerated decoration of the extreme RocaiUe that led to the 
more moderate style now known as Style Louts Quiuze S/; U Pompadour 
15 indeed, its more judicious title 

The Pompadour's tastes inclined towards fine workmanslup rather 
than to dond detail and at times her inclinations strayed to the antique 
She herself dehghted in reproducing antique mtaghos wth the etching 
needle, and used to consult upon this matter the emment arcli^Iogi'it 
and engraver Cochin one of tlie great opponents of Rocatlle It was 
Cochin, indeed who led the reaction against the florid style In 1754 
he published in the Mercurc de France an impassioned tirade against the 
senseless contortions of the Rocatlleurs, bescechmg goldsmiths chiseller^ 
and sculptors m wood to submit to the eternal laws of reason not to 
the transient follies of fasluon 

He begged his contemporary craftsmen when making a chandelier 
to makethesfem stratghf and ml hvtsled as tf some imschieious personhad 
been beudttig tl We util mt ask, lie said, /or ike suppression oj the palm 
trees uhtch are cullnated so profusely t« apartments, on chimney pieces 
around mirrors and along walls , that uould be to deprne our decorators of 
their dearest resource But may ve not at least hope that, ulien a thing is 
square u ithout offence, they mil leave tl so and not torment it into an absurd 
design^ Cochin's words did not fall on barren ground The Pompadour 
was alread} encouraging a simpler and more scholarl} taste througii her 
friendship wath the learned Corote de Ca>Ius, the author of books on 
classical subjects and the enthusiastic partisan of the mo\cment to bring 
art back to the Grteco-Roman sources of inspiration , tlirough her 
fa\ our cast upon the classic Gabriel, who was later to become the architect 
of the Petit Trianon , and through her acquaintance wath tlie pedant 
scholar and architect of the Pantliion^ Soufflot, undcr^j ^ ^udance 
the Pompadour’s brother, theMa’’ ^ Alangn}, in if '‘a 

' grand tour ’ through Italy befc '^Surintenda^ j 
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to Louis XV The disco\enes too, in 1755, at Pompeii and Hercu 
laneum opened people s eyes to the amazing accomphshment of tlie 
ancients and inaugurated a classic seventy in fasluon Ladies began 
to dress their hair a la Grecque and wear jewellery made in the Greek 
manner the more advanced actresses of the Fran^ais in the roles of 
Greek heroines eschewed the powdered wgs of the Louis XV penod 
so furniture was forced in companj with all the other mamfestations of 
art, to fall into hne w ith the new taste The so-called Sly le Loms Seize 
in fact was crystallized about the year 1760, fourteen jears before the 
accession of the so\ereign from whom it takes its name 

The more statelj furmture of the late Louis XV penod was seen to 
good advantage in the mcreasing production of the bureau a cylindrc 
(roll top desk) of which there are two superb example* in the Wallace 
Collection the copy of the Bureau du Rot Louts XV (No 68) by Oeben 
and Riesener , the Bureau du Rot Slantslas (No 66) by Riesener, both 
in Gallery XVI But it must not be supposed that with the advent of 
a more restrained stjle the e.\otic capnees of RocatUe were entirely for 
gotten Throughout the century the furniture makers contmued to 
make elaborate, curvilinear furniture, whilst Madame de Pompadour to 
the end confessed a weakness for the lacquers m the Chinese manner made 
at the Royal factory by the four brothers Martin The success of 
Venus Martin was phenomenal Every object was sent to be lacquered 
at the factory, from the tiniest bonbonmere to the largest decorative 
panels of a salon The Dauphin s apartments at Versailles w ere stnpped 
of their precious imrqueterte by BouUe, and were redecorated m white 
wood with carvings lacquered by Martin The finished result won the 
praise of Voltaire who m the poem Les Tu et Les Vous, referred to 
them as— 

Les eabtnels o& MaiUn 

i surpass^ I art de la Chine 

Tlie favourite motive* of decoration remained practically the same 
throughout the Loms XV penod the shell acanthus leaf, endive mallow 
instniments of music trophies quivers horns of plenty torches nbbons 
bouquets of flowers and so on Even when the taste simplified the«c 
ornaments did not decrease In fact the sculptor who w-as brought in to 
aid the ciseleur or Ib(.msie m the effecting of the more classic style, only 
added to the sum of richness Horace Walpole found much displeasure 
m the excessive decoration of 1 tench rooms m the Loms XV penod He 
especially mveighs against the restless ornamentation of the furniture 
with which the rooms are crowded ind then he rays in a letter to a 
fnend, you must stuff them fuller than th^ d>tll hold ai//i granite tables, 
porphyry urns, broires, statues or lases and ike Lord or the Dcitl I noj:s 
uhat f 

Walpole * dictum has a significance which transcends the limits of its 
own time for it pronotmccs the judgment of the bluft Englishman upon 
the French mode of decoration at the time of Louis \V He admires 
the excellence of the workmanship and the dehcacy of the matenal. but 
as «urroundiiig* for the daiK fulfilment of life he finds it overpowenng 
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ornament defymg ornament ingenuity evcellmg ingenuity delicacj 
defeating delicacy Pelion piled upon Os'sa 

The most important pieces of furniture of the Louis XV period m the 
Wallace Collection are as follo\TO — 


Gallery I 

Clock and Cabinet (No 12) Purple tuhp and other woods wth 
gilt bronze mounts and group of Dtane C/iasscresse Early Louis XV 


Gallera XVI 

Commode (No 57 — Plate 27) m king wood with gilt bronze mounts of 
dragons Espagmtelte head and slab of Brescia marble By Charles 
Cressent (Transition between the Regeiice and Rocaille phase of the 
Loms XV style ) 

Commode (No 58 — Plate 27) in king wood with inlays beef wood 
By A R Gaudreau (c 1680-1751) from a design by one of the brothers 
Slodtz GUt bronze mounts by Jacques Caflien (1678-1755) the lowest 
strip which runs along the bottom edge of the right hand short side 
of the Commode bears the signature FAIT PAR CAPFIERI Made 
for the King s chamber at Versailles 

Bureau {a cyhndre) du Rot Louts XV (No 68) Marqueierte of 
different woods Copy of the original in the Louvre by S F Oebcn 
and J H Riesener (Transition between Louis XV and Loms XVI 
styles ) 

Bureau (« cyhudre] du Rot Stanislas (No 66) MarqtieUne of 
vanous woods with gilt bronze mounts Bj J H Riesener The inlaid 
cipher S R probably stands for Stanislas Poniatowski King of Poland 
The bureau at one time belonged to Sir William Hamilton Signed bj 
Riesener on one of the open books in inarqtietcne (Transition betw een 
Louis XV and Louis XVI styles ) 

The novel feature of these bureaux a cyltndre was the roll top wluch 
hj a cunning mechamcjii device turns hack or Sonvard at a touch and 
locks or unlocks all the drawers from a single keyhole 


Gallera XVII 

Commode (No 7) m ebony veneer and lacquer and a similar commode 
(No 9) of rose-wood with gilt bronze mounts and a slab of purple 
Brescia marble B} N J Marcliand {c 1697-1756) From the Palace 
of Fontamebleau 

Galler\ XXII 

Writing Table (XH^ 36) of tulip and king wood and gilt bronze 
mounts 
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D— sn LE Lovjs Seize ( 1774 - 1793 ) 

The reign of Louis W ended on the ccliomg note of antiquity and 
the «ound M-as too familiar to depart with the life of the King The 
elaborate stjle of the Louis Qmnze penod had been imfashionable m 
Parii e\ cr since 1760 w hen the first craae for the classic form began to take 
definite shape In the light of the new desire for simphaty the term 
loms Qinti'e became sjTionjTnous for everything that w'as e\ce<^sive 
and over mtneate the mark of a period when the world of taste had — 
again to quote the words of Cocbm — been on the mad holiday 

The classical stjle of furniture which was tactfuUj being evolved bj 
French artists dunng the last ten years of Louis \V s reign was continued 
under Louis XV*!, and the sinuous lines of the Style Lout^ Qiim e were 
still more modified A ty^iical Louis XVI commode '=uch as the example 
b\ RiC'ener (No 44) m Gallery XVIII has <carcel\ any legs at all , the 
body is stnetiv rectangular, and the only curv e is the arched bend built 
on a straight Ime base which is a mark of Style I ouis Set^e 

The pnnee among cabinet makers m the penod of Louis XVI wa> 
Jean Henn Riesener (1734-1806) who m hi> long span of hfe kmew the 
bitter fickleness of fasluon Having begun as a maker of Louts Qiittre 
in the workshop of the great Oeben he could well remember the sudden 
passing of the old heavily ornamented style and he lived to see hia own 
famous work «comed by the decorators of the First Empire In his day 
Rie<cner achieved the lughest fame at the death of Oeben he became 
chief pimcyor of furniture to the royal Garde Meuhle and his famous 
Bureau du Rot Louts XV of which there is a copy m Gallery XVI won 
the instant admiration of the King A change of sovereignty did not 
affect him , he enjoyed as great a favour from Marie Antoinette as he 
had from Louis XV, and even contmued to dehv er furniture to the Queen 
in the height of the Revolution (1791) 

Our famous upright secretauc (No 12 — Plait, 20) in purple and 
other woods in Gallerv XVIII, may well be taken as a perfect example 
of the Style louts Set'e in which the ^bemste again took pnde of place 
over the ctseleur In the Loins Quttize period the ciselcur covered 
afinost <Ae wftofe of tfie firont of a secretaire wrtfi eftiborafe gift mattnfs 
under Louis XVI the gilding of the bronze mounts though perhaps 
more perfect m workmanship slipped back mto a proportionate place 
and allowed large spaces of the varquelene to be seen The old time 
supremacy of gilt bronze might, inde^ be taken as syunbolic of the 
exuberant joy ous spirit of the Rocatlle penod whilst the re-estabhshment 
of the prestige of wood syunbohzes the more serious age of Loui» XVI, 
in which the hcence of Louis XV was transformed into a strange, 
reactionary primness 

Our secretaire displays a perfect marriage of the arts of the ebemste 
and aseleur The marqueterte is by Riesener , the gilt rehefs are by 
Clodion whilst the mounts are profeibly gilt and chiselled by the great 
Gouthiere (1732-1813), whose chiseUmg is so dehcate that a contemporary 
remarked that when working upon metal GouthiSre treated his matenal 
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uith the aiTcction and scnsibUit> which a jew cllcr gii c-> to precious gems 
The sccrutairc wib niadc lor Mane Sntomctlc and bears the initials 
the Tnanon stenallcd upon the back The makers Jiavc paid a spec 
attention to the Queen’s taste for chastity of design and elegance 
detail, and Gouthitrc s giU bronze garlands show a predilection i 
cornflower? and ro'os, Mino-Anfomcttos f&xourttc flowers 

Another fine and \cry similar piece by Ric«encr in Gallery XVI 
IS the commode (No 18) in purple and other woods which bears 
the chiselled fneze — perhaps bj Gouthifire — tJic monogram of Mari 
\ntoinctte 

It may be noted as a strange fact that many of the cabinet make 
who infused into their furniture a spirit so entirely Trench and so con 
pletelj Louts Seize were Germans by bulb Ocben, Riesener I36icmai 
'Wciswcilcr, Roentgen were all Germans Roentgen, who worked c 
Nieuwied and had only a dep6l in Paris was especially famous m h 
inti\c land for his peerless marqtetene and his imaginative invention 
such as hidden drawers, secret spnngs and all the other surprises o 
intricate calnnot making Goethe in Wilhelm Meisler, introduced 
story of a little fauy travelling with a mortal and he compared the bo' 
wherein she lived to one of Roentgen s secretaires m which at a puU t 
imihiiudt of m^slerious springs are set in motion Roentgen is not repre 
sented in the Wallace Collection, and Bimlman appears only incidentally 
His name is stamped on the commode (No 4) by Riesener, m Caller} 
XVIII, vvhicli he may at one time have repaired This commode cami 
from the Chitcau of Samt Cloud, as the stencilled S C with the crowa 
on the back wall prove Adam Wciswcileris represented in Gallery XVIIJ 
by the gay sca^tairc (XX, 6) in thuja wood with gilt bronze mount 
m the manner of Gouthierc and two porcelam plaques of pastoral ccenes 
Upon a small medallion of Sdvres on the support between the legs is the 
nionogram of Mario-Antoinctte 

Towards the end of the reign of Louis XV tlie mania for the antique 
had mduced a brief reaction agamst the Chmese style Riesener, how 
ever, with his impeccable fusion of antique simpliaty with rococo fanaes 
appreciated the value of lacquer, and lus younger contemporary Martin 
Carlm (master 1766 d 1785) brought about a revival of the taste wntli 
lus spectacular lacquer furniture Carlins predominant charactenstic 
was his sense of colour contrasts He loved to strike a new comparison 
between a dark wood and a bright gilt bronze, and he revived the use 
of the despised ebony for the purpose of settmg its slummenng polished 
surface agamst a fihgree of delicate garlands in gilt bronze Carhn is now 
chiefly known for lus inlay of porcelam into furniture a style ol wluch 
the famous cabmet (3) and the bttle wntmg and reading desk (4) in 
Gallery XIX arc tv\o choice examples Carlins taste for colour was 
liappily expended upon the blendmgof vanous woods with a marble 

• It was to Gouthierc that Madame du Barry at her death owed lob 000 Inics 
Other fine examples of lus workia the Wallace CoUection arc the br&le-parfuin (15) 
la Gallery XIX of jasper with moants gf gilt bronze and the pair of cassohUs 
(123 124) la Gallery XXI ol green amaron stone mounted in gilt bronze 
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top and an inlay of Sevres porcelain Thus he would add an inlaj of 
Rose Potnpadour to a piece of mahogany furniture , Blett 2 urqicotse to 
satin wood. , Vert Potnme to amhojTia wood, and so on 

Some favounte inoti\es of decorabon in the Louis period were 
as follows rtnceaux , garlands of laurel or ivy , the classic gmlloche or 
wave pattern , and.abovcall floral decoration, the flowers being treated 
naturahstically and often as if they were growmg The exotic woods 
of the past age contmued to be used tulip [bois de rose), rosewood 
{ptahssandre), cheny, thuja, amboyna king wood, olive, sycamore and 
others Satm wood became a special favounte in the penod of Louis X\T , 
thuja was beloved of Mane Antoinette who had several trees of thuja 
planted m the gardens of the Petit Tnanon , and ebony was given a new 
lease of life by Alartm Carlin Dark woods were agam favoured for 
the revival of decoration d la Botelle, of whicJi Montigny and Levasseur 
made especial use 

Despite the vaned range of ceriam furmture makers who combined 
audacity with skill, the taste for the antique, which marked the openmg 
of the reign of Louis XVI, did not dimmish The interest taken m Greece 
was, on the contrary, spreading Books on ancient art or on travels 
in Hellenic countries were bemg received wath increasing enthusiasm 
Winckclmarui’s famous Geschtchle der Kunst des AUherlums was trans 
lated into French in 1781 and was rapidly followed by translations of 
his other works The engravings by the two Piranesi of the antiquities 
of Rome and Herculaneum had a widespread influence and tbcir senes 
illustratmg decorations m the manner of Egj'pt Etruria Greece and 
Rome provided a document which painters architects, goldsmiths and 
cabinet makers were to use as an encyclopaidia for at least fifty years 
In hterature {Paul et Firgtnie),paiDtmg (Jacques- Louis David), and poctr>' 
(Andrd Chemer), a taste was reflected for the supposed idyllic chastity 
of antiqmty, and the new sentiment was bound to become even more 
concentrated m the more adaptable arts of decoration Mane-Antomette 
had a boudoir at Fontainebleau designed in the Greek style wlulst the 
Ii6/el of the beautiful Sladeiuoiselle dHervieux m the Rue Chantcreine 
drew all Pan^ to admire its decorations d la Rotimne In 1780 the 
Convent of the Capuems d’Antm was built m imitation of the Done 
temple at Paestum 

Much of the furmture of the last years of the reign of Loms XVI very 
naturally became severely antique in style, and a return to the majestic 
manner of I^uis XIV wus also encouraged. At tunes the imitation was 
deliberate and complete , there arc m the royal palaces of France pieces 
of furniture knoivn to have been made for Louis XVI wluch bear every 
mark of the j«tronage of the Grand Monarque Old time decorations 
such as Boulle-work were revived , and certam amateurs went so far as 
rutliles«:ly to cast out of tlieir collections any object purchased m those 
far off days of indiscretion when the frivolous spint of Louis Qmnze Iiad 
taken its malicious hold 

The swing of the pendulum was backward — to the antique VTa 
Louis XIV but It liad a significance that was not mere retrogressioa 
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The leaders of the new taste were prophets as well as archa?olog:sU and 
the ct>Ie which they anticipated wras tkit of the Empire Just as the 
Louis XVI stjlc was bom in the reign of Louis XV and tliat of Loms XV 
made its first appearance in the reign of Louis XIV, so— and far more 
curiously — did the Napoleonic fashion find its origins m the pre 
revolutionary period of Louis XVI , thus proving once agam the idleness 
of applying to the abstract word " style ” a fixture of tune or place 
Chronology was never Fashion’s tj^kmaster she is, on the contrary, his 
elusive mistress , and those who try to follow her along the corridors of 
Time wall find her, cither rushing forward so that none can catch her up, 
or will lose her, as she shps back — say fifty years — by magically passing 
through a looking glass 

The most important pieces of furniture of the Louis XVI penod in 
the Wallace Collection are as follows — 

Gallery I 

Armchairs (Nos 24, 27, 29, 30) Carved and gilt framework bears 
the stamp of Georges Jacob Upholstered with Beauv ais tapestry with 
designs of Les Chasses by J B Oudrj, the animal painter and director 
of the Gobelins and Beauvais tapestry manufactories, to whom Boucher 
owed his first employment His hunting «cenes both m tapestryand in 
painting were popular w ith Louis XV, whose consum ng pass on was the 
chase Two of Oudrys finest decorativ e works, the Dead WolJ (626) 
and the Dead Roe (630) hang m Gallery XI 

Gallery IX 

Bureau (d cyhitdre) (No 17) of mahogany with gilt broD 2 e momts 
m the manner of Riesener 

Gallery XVI 

Armchairs and Small Cushioned Sofas (Nos II, 29—33) covered 
with Beauvais tapestry woven with bouquets, trophies, and festooned 
drapenes 

Gallery XVIII 

Upright Secretaire (No 30) Tuhp, purple and other woods with 
armonal slueld, busts and other gilt bronze mounts Cluef mat-gueierte 
panel signed Foulet En swlc with the encotgnures m Gallery XIV, 
Nos 4 and 5 (Early Louis XVI ) 

Upright Secretaire (No 52) in purple and other woods with gilt-bronze 
mounts and slab of griotte marbk By J F Leleu(1729-1807) (Early 

Loms XVI ) 

This piece has one of the mecharacal contrivances for which Leleu 
had a preference by pressmg a slab in the mtenor at a certain angle a 
nest of little drawers nses up into the recess 

Bureau ToiUlle (No 20) in tuhp and other woods with gilt bronze 
mounts in Oeben Riesener manner This piece is a triumph of elaborate 
cabinet making, and flies open at the pressure of a secret spnng As it 
stands m the Collection it is kept locked 
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Upnght Secretaire (No 12 — Platt, 28) m purple and other woods 
inlaid by J H Riesener the rcbcfs bj Clodion and gilt bronze mounts 
probably cluselled by GouthiSre From the furniture of Mane Antomette 
at the Tnanon 

Upnght Secretaire (No 4) m purple and other woods inlaid with gilt- 
bronze mounts, by J H Riesener Also stamped by J C Beneman who 
may ha\ e repaired it From the chateau of Samt Cloud (after 1769) 

Commode (No 18) in purple and other woods, with gilt bronze mounts, 
probably by J H Riesener in the fneze is the monogram of ilane- 
Antoinette The chiselling is ascnbed to GouthiSre 

Secretaire (XX, 6) of thuja wood decorated wth plaques of Se\Tes 
porcelam On the ‘small plaque in the centre of the supports which 
connect the legs wath the base is the monogram of Mane Antoinette 
Bj Adam Weisweiler 

Upnght Secretaire and Cabmet (No 36) of mahogany wath. mounts 
and adornments of gilt-bronze Probably by Martin Carlin 

Upnght Secretaire (No 8) m •^tin and other woods mtli gilt bronze 
mounts and slab of Siena marble The cett de per Jrtx Sfevrcs plaques are 
dated 1782 and gilded bv Vincent 

Gaixer\ XIX 

Commode (No IQ) in. ebony veneer with gilt bronze mounts and 
design of doves Panels of Japanese lacquer and slab of jasper 
Stamped I Dubois Probablj by his son Rend (1737-1799) (Early 
Louis XVI) 

Work Table Etagdres (Nos 12, 23 17) m tulip and other woods and 
gilt bronze mounts from the same design Nos 12 and 17 frame a plate 
of apple green Sdvres with design of flowers and birds m a white reserve 

Etagdre (No 19) decorated with marquetene of satin and other woods 
and ornamented with plaques in blue and white btsewt de Sevres mutating 
Wedgw ood From the palace of the Tuflenes By Adam Weisw eiler 

Cabmet (No 3) bj Martm Carlm, in tulip and other woods with gilt 
bronze mounts, marble top and panels of Sdvres the circular one 
dated 1775 and painted by Conunelin the others 1776 Note espeaally 
the subtle chasmg of the oval shaped projection at the bas^*, the gold 
representmg a fringe or tassel 

Wntmg, Readmg or Music Desk (No 4} by JIartir Carlm, m tuhp 
and other woods with moijnts of gilt bronze, marble shelf and plaques 
of Se\Tes, dated 1783 with gilding by Vmcent 

Round Table (No 24) of dark mahogany witli mounts of gilt bronze 
Framed m the top are seven round plaques of Sevres porcelam painted 
with amorvn and floivers The M on the central plaque denotes that 
the table formed part of the Mobiher of Mane-Antomette 

Gallerv XX 

Cartonnier and Wntmg Table (Nos 15 and 17) m wood lacquered 
green, and gilt bronze mounts Stamped I Dubois but probably by 
Rene Said to have been made for the Empress Cathenne II of Russia 
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Tlic tabic IS supposed to liave been used for the signing of the Treaty of 
Tilsit 1804 See Chapter XXII Objects of Htsloncal Interest p 140 
(Early Louis XVI ) 

Work Table (No 16) m \cneer of different uoods and gilt bronze 
mounts with plaque of S 6 vrcs with turquoise-bluc borders and painting 
oil white by Ledoux (1760) B 3 Vandcrcruse called La Croix 

Gudndon (No 14) in tulip and thuja woods and mounts of gilt bronze 
and plaque of Rose Pompadour and apple green Sfivres pamted ivith 
rustic subjects by VieiUartl 1749 

Cabmet (No 11) in tulip and purple- wood with Clock and Candelabra 
m gilt and dark bronze and phques of apple green Sfevres painted wth 
flowers on white (1766) Bj Martin Carlin Clock works by Julien le 
Roy 

Gallery XXI 

Two Armchairs and Sofa (Nos 37 38 30) from set of eight covered 
wath Beauvais tapestnes from the designs of r J Casanova (1727-1802) 
The frames are of English nmelcenth century w ork by Jlelher and Co m 
the manner of Georges Jacob 

G\U.ZR\ XXII 

Upnght Sea^taire and Cabinet (No 16) in narqteierie of ^anous 
woods The central panel of marqieerte shows a Trophy of Cupids 
Emblems ^nth tw 0 doves pedong 

Bonhet r du Jour (No 14) m tulip purple and amboyna ivoods with 
gdt bronze mounts and coUapsuig shutters m imitation of book backs 
ByJ F Leleu 

Among the titles on the book backs may be noted Histones of the 
Onent Lille Ha\rc Lisbon Dieppe the letters of Horace and de 
Grammont a histoiy of Germany and the works of Virgil 



CHAPTER Xlir— SNUTF BOXES AND JEWELS 
SVUFF BOKES— (GaLLER\ XVIII} 

The habit of snuff taking u'as first observed and described by Ram6n 
Pane, a Franciscan monk who accompani''d Columbus on lus second 
vc^age (1494-1496) As the contment of America was more fully 
explored it became apparent to the Europeans that tobacco, either for 
smokmg, chewmg or mlnlmg, was a universal custom of the Americans, 
closely Imked in many cases with the most solemn ntes of their most 
ancient tnbal religions 

Tlie terra tobacco is said to have onginated from Tobago, an island in 
the Antilles , tlie tobacco plant was first brought to Europe m 1558 by 
Francisco Fernandes a ph>sician sent by Phflip II of Spam to mvestigate 
the products of Mexico The French claim that tobacco was introduced 
into Northern Europe m its present form bj Jean Nicot French 
Ambassador to Portugal, whosent seeds from the Penmsula to the Queen 
of France, Catherine do Medicis Hence were bom the genenc name of 
l^tcohana for planks of the tobacco family and, consequently, the term 
Nicotme 

It was m England that tobacco smolang wws first established as a 
regular habit among the well to-do It was introduced into this country 
by Ralph Lane, first Governor of Virginia, and by Sir Pranas Drake, who 
teoughl vnth them m 1586 from our first American colony the implements 
and materials of tobacco-smoking, which they handed over to Sir Walter 
I^leigh, the first of a long line of Englishmen to become the slave of the 
pipe A pouch of pipes, said to hav e belonged to Raleigh is m Gallery III 
{see Chapter XXII Objects of Historical Interest, p 140) 

Snuff {cf Dutch snuf, scent , German Schnnpfen, a cold or catarrh , 
aud Enghsh snu£ie or sniff) was a powdered preparation of tobacco used 
for inhalin g, which became common in England and France in the 
seventeenth century and umv ersal m the eighteenth Before the mtro 
duction of the snuff box, tobacco leaves were tightly rolled m the form 
ol a carrot— 3ience the term earotte as applied to snuS These cardUes 
' were then rubbed on a steel plate with a rasp-like surface which acted as 
a grater, the powdered tobacco falling into a small receptacle underneath 
These earl} tobacco rasps — sometimes known as rapes, from the French 
rSper — ^were fitted with a small qioon at one end and a box to hold the 
grated snuff (rapee) at the other The} were decorated on the front 
only, as the grater was at tlie back An example of a tobacco grater, 
in carved pearwood or sycamore, is in Gallery HI, Case G (S 296) 

Snuff boxes proper do not appear m Europe until the Charles II 
period (1660-1685) The French, with their unquenchable love of 
minymg practicabihty to ornament, were the first to make use of 
ornamental snuff boxes which could meet the new aristocratic taste 
for snuff taking The rage became so great in the early years of the 
eighteenth centur} that Pope Urban VIII, m a fit of alarm, issued a 
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silversmiths in France who, up till the jmar 1776, had the sole nght of 
selling hjoux in these matenals The making, therefore, of tdbaUhes 
vas an exclusive art and was concentrated largely m certain families, 
of which, m the eighteenth century, some of the best known were the 
famihes of Drais, Ducrolay, Beauheu, Tiron and Jloynat 

As the eighteenth century progressed, snuff takmg became an 
accepted habit among fashionable women both m France and England 
and various rules were made as how to beg the snuff from a fnend 
Tahe tt hloto the nose and so on Steele satirizes the feminme 
weakness early m the century in more than one number of the Spectator 
The custom became very modish for ladies, also, m Italj Thus m one 
of Goldoni s plays a gentleman breaks off m the midst of a declaration to 
«ay to a lady Here's a pinch of my tobacco In France, ladies both 
accepted snuffboxes as presents and gave them away to their men 
fnends JIadame d£pmay, for instance, received a tabaiiire from her 
friend Francucil with a portrait of himself l3nng it her feet Madame 
du Deffand gave a snuff box to Horace Walpole contammg a portrait of 
his revered Madame de Scvigne, she also gave one with her own hair 
inset to the Duchesse dc Choiseul and another vath a portrait of her 
dog, Tonton to Walpole The Ifarechale de Lavembourg too when 
visiting the exiled Due de Choiseul, took with her two snuff boxes con 
tainmg his portrait, the finer one being framed with pearls The Due 
was much touched when she helped herself to a pmch in his presence 
This giving of snuffboxes m eighteenth century Paris far exceeded 
in seriousness the nmeteenth century English valentine and it proved 
to be a most cosily form of generosity Many people prized their boxes 
amongst their most cherished possessions and Buffon on his death bed 
asked for the snuff box which contained the portrait of Madame Necker, 
so that his dying breath might be tinged with the memory of sti,eei friendship 
Among the most handsome snuff or sweetmeat boxes as well as 
circular boUes d irouche, in the Wallace Collection (Gallery XVIII) may 
be counted — 

Ca<=s nearest Gallery XVII 

Nos 56 57, 59, 65, 68, 69, 76 77. 80, 84, 90 95, 98 103 
Case nearest Gallery XIX 
Nos 118, 119. 122 130 

These mclude boxes in tlie following materials gold and translucent 
enamel (Nos 56, 57, 65, 68, 77, 80, 95, 122) of various colours, and 
m many cases vvath paintings on the lids No 76 is m mother of pearl 
and gold , No 77 has reliefs m cameo on the hd and sides , No 69 is 
made by a process of translucent enamel reheved on a diapered gold 
ground known as ^matl sir fond resene; a method executed m 
X anous coloured enamel*, particularly suitable to pseudo Chinese 
subjects No 84 is composed of plaques of Siv res porcelain , No 90 is 
of work imitatmg Japanese lacquer. No 96 is of ony’x surrounded 
bv gold No 98 is a fine swTctmeat box with a «heU shaped top , the 
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entire surface decoration of the bo\ is a simulation of peacock s feathers 
enamelled m colours on white Nos 103 and 118 contain paintings in 
camaicu gns and caniaic^t rose No 116 is of tortoiseshell covered mth 
terms Marltn No 119 is a sweetmeat box in rock crj-stal No 130 
is a curious oval snuff box of artifiaal bloodstone set in gold chased and 
coloured m four tints 

The family of Van Blarenbcrghc became famous for theu landscape 
pamtmgs on snuff boxes No 6S has a fine met scene by a member 
of this fannlj Portraits too in coloured enamel were often set into 
the lids thc> were usuallj bj Petitot and his school No 120 b-^ars 
m the ltd an enamel portrait of Ninon de 1 Enclos whilst No 122 has 
on the outer lid a portrait of Louis XIV m armour asenbed to Petitot 
(an ironical inclusion as the Kmg detested tobacco) and on the bottom 
the portrait of a personage in court dress w ho ma> ^ the Xing s brother 
Monsieur 

Pamtmgs after Greuze and Boucher were popular adornments for 
snuff boxes No 106 for instance has an enamel painting after the 
Accord^e de Village m the Louvre 

JewTLS — (Galler\ XVII) 

Jeweller} of all the arts is perhaps the one which has the oldest 
ongin since the pleasure which men take in adommg their women with 
jewels and the satisfaction wath which such gifts are inianably received 
arc surely among the most age-long sentiments of the human race * 
In the ^fiddle Ages jei ellers vrere m constant emplojonent and from the 
fourteentli century onwards examples of their skill have survived m 
great numbers Exen the Hundred Years War failed to paralyse the 
efforts of the French jewel makers and a sumptuous tradition was mam 
tamed m France throughout tl c fifteenth century gems bemg used for 
all forms of luxurious decoration Th“ jewellery of the Middle Ages 
although much used for secular purposes and alwajs made m lay work 
shops was still mfluenced b} the Church the medireval lad} wore her 
jev el w itli a more senous intent than that of mere personal embellishment 
and regarded it as a charm to mvoke the power of the samts agamst the 
evil spirits Even the most unecclcsiastical adornments m the Middle 
Ages bore mscnptions m the form of texts or were decorated with tlie 
figures of samts or other Bibhcal personr^es 

At the Renaissance fashions changed vnth thought The pagan 
discovenes of the new philosopl^ severed the connection between tlie 
jewel maker and the church craftsman and the spirit expressed by 
jewellery became compictdy secular Religious subjects then took a 
secondary place and the saints and mart>TS of the Bible yielded to the 
gods and amorim of classical antigmtj Tlie enamel and cabochon gems 
of the Middle Ages were abandoned in favour of faceted stones cameos 
intagho gems and mother of pearl 

• The earliest jewel m the Collection is a bee-shaped pendant of gold set with 
cabochon garnets (h.o 94) vanonsly ass gned to the fourth to fifth cent ry or the 
twelfth 
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Ital> \va» natxirally the country where the finest jewels of the new 
stjle were first made for almost e\eiy artist of renaissance Ital> was 
a goldsmith as well as a painter or sculptor Ben\ cnuto Cellmi became 
as famous for his gems as he was for his sculpture and his work as a 
goldsmith was much imitated Our pendent jewel (No 65) representing 
the cardmal virtue Prudenita, with- her attributes the Mirror and the 
Serpent, is conceived in the style of Celluu 

The new manner spread rapidlj to France and Southern Germany, 
where at Augsburg and Munich prolific centres of the jew’eller s art were 
established The German jew^ers, however, kept more closely to 
rehgious subjects than their Italian contemporanes did as the v’anous 
examples of their art m the table-case m Gallery XVII will show Xo» 64 
and 72 are characteristic examples of the fashionable pendent jewel 
made at the workshops of Augsburg or N'uremberg, both contam 
representations of rehgious subjects enclo'ed wthm a setting of gems 
The former represents the Resurrection of Chnst, executed m the round 
so that both the back and front views of the group are visible the 
latter has a central group of extraordinary mtncacy representmg the 
Increduhty of Saint Thomas A favounte though far less tasteful form 
of jewel making in Germany towards the end of the sixteenth century 
w'as the heraldic jewel encouraged by the guilds Kos 80 and 81 are 
typical examples of this rather flond style the former is an heraldic 
hon crowned , the mane and coat are rendered in translucent enamel and 
amethyst drops are suspended from the paws the latter is an heraldic 
eagle crowned, with a body composed of a large pearl and plumage 
vividly represented by translucent and opaque enamels 



CHAPTER XIV— CLOCKS AND FRENCH BRONZE 
STATUETTES 

Clocks 

It may at once be noted that Lord Hertford s \ery marked taste for 
clocks was m keeping wth his general mclmation towards the French 
rococo and was practically confined to Parisian clocks of the eighteenth 
century leavmg the more homely grandfather clocks made m such 
numbers dunng the eighteenth century in England and northern France 
entirely out of account The mechanism however of English clocks 
all through the eighteenth century was better than that of the French 
but the French decorative cases were always artistically finer 

Clocks had long been a sumptuous factor of French mtenor decoration 
and clock making was an art which had long received the attention of the 
King In the days of the Renaissance Fianjois I had paid large sums 
to his horloger for the elaborate chamber docks known as monsires 
d horloges From the reign of Fran 90 is I to the time of the Revolution of 
1789 the dockmakers of Pans were granted special pnvilegesand fonned 
a powerful guild Certain families such as the Martinets and Bidaults 
had apartments m the Louvre for over a century and a half from the 
reign of Henri III In 1712 Louis XIV employed three members of 
these families as his dockmakers They were engaged by the quarter 
received a salary of 395 Itvres dined in the castle at the table of the 
Gentlemen of the Chamber and had the right of entry into the King s 
presence wnth other distinguished members of his household Every 
morning at the King s levee the horologist on duty wound up the docks 
and adjusted the watches which the Sun King was to wear 

Towards the end of the seventeenth centurj the decoration of clocks 
became a more serious consideration in French aristocratic life and their 
ornamentation grew more elaborate to meet the general demand for 
furniture of a more sumptuous nature Eminent artists were engaged 
upon the work and such famous decorators as Andrd Charles BouUc 
Daniel Marot and Jacques Caffien were commissioned to make horological 
designs Clocks under Louis XIV had to be of a magnificence fitting to 
the Grand Monarque imposing classical designs were used such as the 
Hcimeted Minerva the Chanot of Phmbus or Father Time with the 
Scythe 

Before the Louis XV penod cbimnev docks were the exception the 
order of the day inclining towards massive standing clocks of the 
r^gidateur tjpe However when Robert de Cotte mtroduced mirrors 
as an overmantel decoration instead of pictures and bas-reliefs clocks 
and porcelain found a more frequent place upon the chimnev piece The 
smaller type of dock too was m doser keeping with the reactionaiy 
■ipint which had been forming with regard to decoration ever smee the 
last years of Louis XIV The sedate fashions encouraged by the Sun 
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King and the Mamtenon found little favour at the court of Louis XV 
IV here rocatlle decoration was at first the rage The horological Rocailleitrs 
produced a decoration of docks which was eccentric almost before it 
was beautiful , and to make the eccentricity more marked the designers 
had recourse to the current fashion for the Chinese, often producing 
strange but superbly decorative designs But like all other crares wluch 
skim the treacherous surface of excess, Rocatlle degenerated . and amateurs 
at last sickened of its grotesque forms and consciously asymmetrical 
decoration The stiffness of the Lotus XIV period, then, was brought 
back into fashion m a modified degree, and there was established under 
Loms XVI a reversion to simpler and less capricious designs Clocks 
for instance, in the Louis XVI penod, received agam a monumental 
treatment , the stately lyre*shaped cases became fashionable and — as 
with other branches of art — staid allegory took the place of nsky 
galanient * Louis XVI took a keen mterest in the manufacture of his 
clocks and, being an able locksmith and mechanic, was particularly 
attracted to the mechanical side of dock and watch making He used, 
indeed, to remain for hours on end m his private rooms wnth his locksmith 
Gamain, who was later to betray him by indicating the presence of secret 
papers in the Tmlenes Many docks and watches exist bearing the initials 
of Mane Antoinette— the intertwined M A —but some of these date to 
the Restoration penod when such a keen sentimental mterest was taken 
m her history Marie'Antomette took a speaal delight m docks that 
were out of the ordinary, and the famous cartllom^ or musical docks, of 
which French makers were so proud appealed to lier whimsical humour 

Some of the chief royal clockmakers of the first half of the eighteenth 
century include Gnbelin , GiUes , Turet , Duchaine Martinet , Thuret 

During the second half of the century, Parisian dockmakers mduded 
Balthazard Berthoud, Boucher, De Belle Dutertre GiUes, Gros, 
Imbert , fitienne Le Noir , Lepautc , Pierre Julien and Charles Le 
Roy , Thierry Pmon Thomas 

Designs were taken from the works of such sculptors as Boizot , 
Clodion , Falconet , La Rue , Pajou , Pigalle 

The ctseUur$ mclude the Caffien Cressent , Duplessis, Forestier,, 
GaUien Heureux , Martincourt , Vasson , Vion , Gobert and GouthiSre 

Among the many notable docks m the Wallace Collection the following 
may be especially remarked — 


Gallery I 

Clock (No 59) m gilt bronze cast and cliased There is a tradition 
that this clock commemorates the serious illness of Louis XV at Metz 
m 1744 and that it was presented by the thankful aty to Louts le Bten 
Awti But the style is later— dating from the period 1770-1775 when 
the joyous Rocatlle was first being tempered by a “ classic ' taste It 

• As with other forms of art there is difficulty in detenmnmg the date of a dock 
by the style of its decoration, as these styles constantly overlap 
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has been suggested tliat the figure who is receiving the admonishments 
of Altnerva is that of the Dauphin (the future Louis XVI) 

Gallerv II 

Monumental Clock (No M^Plale 29) of the reguJaleitr tj-pe The 
crowning group represents Time disarmed by Love The gilt hands of 
the clock show mean solar time and the blue hand points to the true 
solar time the time that would be shown by a sundial The clock is 
decorated with a map of the world, on the brass rim of which can be 
read the age of the moon in days Among the clocks other appur 
tenances are devices to show the day of the week, the date of the month, 
the time m different countnes, and the rising and the setting of the 
sun and moon with movable clouds to correspond with the longer and 
shorter days The clock is encased m purple hare and other woods 
with gilt bronze mounts in the manner of Duplessis The works are by 
Fortier and Stollewerck 

Clock (No 26) by Thuret, one of the most celebrated of the eighteenth- 
century clockmaJcers his signature is found on many such clocks of 
bronze and ebony This dock, which shows all the essential traits of 
the Louis Quatorxe style, is probably of the regen^ penod The whole 
sclieme of decoration refers to hunting, the crowning group being a 
statuette of the goddess Diana 

Clock (No 11) in, gUt bronze decorated with grotesques representing 
the charaders of the Italian Comedy Earlier half of the eighteenth 
century' 

G^er\ X 

Clock (No 7) surmounted by Jove's eagle wielding thunder bolts 
and supported by figures after Michelangelos Day and Night It is 
the work of Lepaute, a celebrated Jmloger du rot 

Gaixerv XII 

La Nymphe a la Cogmlle (No 50) A famous dock of dark wood 
veneered with tortoiseshell and incrusted with bands of metal The 
face of the dial shows in low relief, winged Loves m a glory of rays 
Latest penod of Louis XIV 

Wall Clock (No 5) in gilt bronze by Charles Cressent One of three 
%ersions the motive {UAtnottr ppsi sur le Chaos dtt tnofide) was probably 
first employed on a clock designed for the King of Portugal m 1733 

Gaixery XVIII 

Clock (No 17) signed by Lepaute, horloger du rot The case of gilt 
bronze shows a Nymph dippmg the wings of Love The modelling w'as 
at one tune attnbuted to Falconet more recently to Clodion 

Clock (No 29) signed Robtn A appus supporting a dassic vase 
festooned with a vme , upon the summit sits a Cupid On each side 
of the cippus are Cupids, one of whom holds a telescope the other a pair 
of compasses Robert Robin (1742-1^9) was dockmaker to Louis XV 
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Clock (No 42) with Venus helping a Grace to adorn herself under the 
auspices of Cupid, who is alreadj preparing his dart The subject tj’pifies 
the classical revival at the end of the reign of Louis XV The little 
Grace, however, is so much nearer Versailles than Olympus that a 
critic has remarked that she is about to put on the modish hooped skirt 
of the mid eighteenth-century penod 

Gailer\ XIX 

The Avignon Clock (No 22) "Modelled by Boizot and chiselled 
by Gouthifere This is one of Gouthifrre s most famous works, and was 
executed at the time when he was working for Jfadame du Barry at 
Louveaennes The clock was presented by the city of Avignon to the 
Governor, the "Marquis de Rochechouart, in the year of its making, 1771 
An allegorical figure probably representmg the city, holds a laurel 
crown o\er the arras of the Rochechouart family whilst she supports 
the escutcheon of Avignon with the other hand The River God repre- 
sents the Rh6ne , the Water Nymph the Durance 

The camng is a testimony to Gouthi^e’s supreme skill , each element 
— whether water, rock, flesh hair, fruit or fohage — is given the substance 
of its natural self although each is carved in gilt bronze 

Gallery XX 

Clock (\XI — 45) surmounting the upright bureau of tuhp-wood by 
JIartm Carlm By the celebrated Jolien Le Roy (1686-1759) The two 
little Cupids at the summit are modelled in the styles of J Caflieri and 
Duple««i« 

Gaueri XXI 

"Monumental Clock and Pedestal (XVII — I) Moiement bj "Nljuuel 
of Pans case from the Boulle ateher On the summit is a statuette 
of Cupid Shooting The pedestal has a circular bas-rehef shoivmg 
Hercules rehevmg 4tlas of the burden of the Globe 

A verj similar clock is m the hbrary of the Arsenal m Pans Our 
example was bought by Lord Hertford m 1863 for jf6000 Transition 
of the. lajtest Louis XIV style to thaJt of the Regency 

Vase Clock (No XII — 125) of green ml de perdrtx Sfevres porcelain 
The clock by le "’Vfontjoye of Pans The vase is decorated with supporting 
figures of amorint, holding up garlands The figures are of porcelam, 
completely gilt 

Musical Clock with fourteen bells (No 15) bj DailI4 horloger de 
Mine la Dauphne Probably the inscnption refers to Mane-TherSse 
Antoinette d Espagne, first wife of the Dauphin son of Louis XV and 
father of Louis XVI 

French Bronze Statuettes 

The vogue created hy French decorative artists m the eighteenth 
century was so potent and so widespread that it ran the nsk of stemming 
the flow of original thought m other countnes Germany, though 
France s official enemj m the battlefield was her devoted slave m matters 
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of taste and was, amongst all Central European nations, the most read} 
to succumb to the Trench influence Tredenck the Great of Prussia 
led the example to the numerous minor German pnnees by building 
palaces in the Trench style and by aiUectmg every kind of object of art 
by famous Trench masters He even went so far as to forego his own 
language m favour of Trench, uhicli he habitually spoke Catherine II 
of Russia, moreover, cmplojcd Trench artists and purchased French 
furniture and porcelain in her attempts to make the Hermitage a counter 
part to Versailles 

One of the most significant accomphshments of French decorative 
artists of the eighteenth century was the casting in bronze The fore- 
most sculptors of the time exploited their talent in this medium and 
heightened the decorative richness of the rooms of the anstocracy by 
their bronzes d appltqne, the handsome mounts of gilt bronze which 
decorate so much Trench furniture of the penod or by the famous 
little decorative groups or single-figure statuettes Certam fanuhes of 
artists became celebrated for their work m bronze the Caffien, for 
example The powerful little group of Cuptd Vanqmshtng Pan (S 219) 
in Gallery IX is signed bj Jean Jacques Caifien (1725-1792), the son 
of the famous ctseUur and bronze worker who executed the chandebers 
m Gallenes I and H and the bronze mounts for the fine commode (No 58) 
m GaUery XVI 

The extravagant decoration of the rocatlle penod was exploited m 
bronze with the same zest as had been given to funiiturc, but the taste 
was transitory , and a desire to bnng the medium, m which the Greeks 
so notably had excelled closer to the severer forms of antiquity was 
crystalliz^ long before the Revolution The cycle of fashion indeed 
returned to a style akin to the stately manner of Louis XIV to whose 
penod belong the fine senes of four statuettes representing the Seasons 
(S 172-175), and the gilt bronze groups of the celebrated Chevaux de 
Marly (S 191, 192), both on the landing of the Grand Staircase The 
Cknaux de Marly have an lustoncal interest apart from the impression 
made by their powerful design, for they are reproductions by or after 
Guillaume Coustou the Elder (1677-1746), the nephew of the great 
Antoine Coysevox, after the marble ongmals which stood at the entrance 
to the ndmg school m the park of Marly The originals are now in Fans 
at tlie entrance to the Champs Elysees 

The taste for classical simphcily, which was developed towards the 
end of the reign of Louis XV, was sufficiently strong to send even so 
completely eighteenth century an artist as Etienne Falconet (1716-1791) 
m search after classical models Our Baigneuse (S 221) m Gallery XI, by 
or after Falconet is an example of the artist's concession to the classic 
taste, but its relation with antiquity does not far exceed the mere economy 
of detail and the nymph is surely bathing very little nearer Attica 
than are the gardens of Versailles Falconet, indeed, refused to follow 
the foibles of those who adhered too closely to the trend of the new 
taste and considered that the art of the dassic ages was being too slavishlj 
copied The art oj our own day, he claimed, tan render the uartnlh and 
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tenderness of the Innnan body in a may ithich ts completely lacking to tie 
frigid marbles of the Greeks 

Falconet s individual views did not impair his widespread reputation 
Catherme II, m 1766 ordered him to St Petersbui^ where he designed 
and cast the statue of Peter the Great which stands before the Winter 
Palace Catherine also gave c^nunissions to Falconet s more famous 
younger contemporary, Jean Antoine Houdon (1741-1828) m whom the 
great traditions of French portrait sculpture of the eighteenth century 
were epitomized 

An unexpectedly fanciful side of Houdon s personality may be 
reflected m the charming groups Le Batser Donni and Le Batser Rendu 
(S 217, 218) m Gallery XV, reductions of the well known marbles 
asenbed to Houdon, in the Pierpomt Morgan collection New York 
Although doubts have been cast upon this attribution to Houdon there 
IS no need to fix the groups to the output of a smgle artist m order 
to appreaate their qualities of beauty The expression which they 
convey, indeed is not especially mteresting because of any new light 
that it may throw on the versatihty of Houdon but because it epitomizes 
to a rare degree the tender sentiment and delicate imagmation which 
chaiactenze that unique, indefinable yet ever unirustakable quality 
known as le gofd franfais 

Other striking French brorucs of the eighteenth century m the 
Wallace Collection are as follows — 

Gallery III 

Girl mth a Suan (S 206) and the Ctrl xcith a Dog (S 207) 

Gulery XIV 

Two Bacchantes (S 215 216) after Clodion (1738-1814) 

Gallerv XV 

The Infant Bacchus on a Goat (S 209) and The Infant Bacchus on a 
Panther (S 210) 

Gallerv XVI 

Pluto Carrying off Proserpine (5 170} by Francois Girardon and 
Boreas Canytng off OrUhyta (S 169) b> Caspar Mar^ and Ansdme 
riamen reproductions of two out of the four groups designed bj Le 
Brun for the Parterre d Eau at Versailles they are now in the gardens 
of the Tuilenes, Pans 

The Rner Tiber (S 180) and the Rner Hile (S 179) From the 
antique 

Gallery XVIII 

Tidilite (S 222) Asenbed to Falconet The figure m gilt bronze, 
holds a spaniel m her left hand and a heart in her nght, and treads upon 
a <crpcnt and the mask of calnmnj The same attnbutes of Fiddit> 
are mcluded m the marble statue I,e F^vre m the gardens at Versailles 
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Gallery XX 

Pluio Carrytiig off Prosbrptne (S 196), and Boreas Carrying off Oritliyxa 
(S 197} by Louis Simon Boizot (1743-1809), a sculptor nho maintained 
his position even through the Revolution and contributed to the decora 
tion of the column of the Grande Armee m the Place Vendome, Pans 

A note on the manufacture of bronzes, may, perhaps be of use to 
the reader 

The most usual process of making a bronze statuette is based upon 
the ctre perdite system which signifies that the artist has to mould rather 
than carve lus composition The artist first models his work m %\’ax 
round a core of burnt clay Next the finished model is enclosed within 
a covering of vet clay mixed with plaster The whole is then baked 
allowing the ivax to melt away The molten bronze is, next poured in 
through a specially arranged vent and takes the place of the wax within 
the clay envelope Thus the bronze congeals around the core m place 
of the prelimmary \vax The clay envelope is finally cut away and the 
core extracted from the bronze through a hole left for the purpose 
The result is a hollow bronze, exactly reproducing the original wax, to 
which the artist has only to add the finishing touches of chasing polishing 
and patmating the surface 

The entire system of eire perdtu is elaborately described bj Beni enuto 
Cellmi in his Autobiography A very early example m England of a 
bronze made by the cire perdue process is the effigy of Henry III in 
Wcstmmster Abbey, cast m 1291 The method is stiU used in the 
present day, although its expense is now a disadvantage to most artists 
The cire perdue process allows only one bronze to be cast, as the mould 
is destroyed m the final stage If the bronze has to be reproduced, casts 
must previously be taken from the original model Notable examples 
of the cire-perdne method applied to works of an unusual sire arc the 
Dance oj the Maidens (S 155), m Gallery I {see Chapter XV French 
Sculpture, p 95), and the Cannon m Gallery VIII (No 1345) (sec Chapter 
XXIII Anns and Amiotu — European — p 152) 



CHAPTER XV— FRENCH SCULPTURE 
A— Renaissance 
(Gallery VIII) 

The long procession of French portrait sculptors who filed through the 
centunes in undiminishmg splendour, from the age of Louis XIV until 
the beginning of our present epoch had a herald in the High Renaissance 
period in Germain Pilon (1537-1590), a stonemason's son who, bj his 
espeaal excellence m the portrait bust, finally sc\ ercd the art of sculpture 
from the architectural ties to which Jean Goujon had so closelj been 
bound 

Our bronze bust of Charles IX (S 154) is a fine example of Pilon's 
noble portraiture and techmeal but the face of the King has been 
given a look of forcefulness whidi his character does not support 
Charles IX (1560-1574), the second son of Henri II and the successor 
to his brother Frangois II, was a weakling m bod> and mind His 
accession to the throne at the age of ten and a half entailed his complete 
subjection to his mother, Catherine de Medicis and to the Due dc Guise, 
the leader of the Cathohe party m the wars of religion which were 
convulsing France The event whidi has made the reign of Charles IX 
famous occurred m his twenty first year, 1572 the massacre of the 
Huguenots on St Bartholomews Eve The disaster was the result of 
his mother s machinations which at the time the King did nothing to 
frustrate his death, however four years later, he was tormented 
by remorse and mortification and died, crying of his misdeeds in the 
arms of a nurse who was a Huguenot 

The bust by Germain Pilon is one of a number which he executed 
of Henn II and his three sons, Francois II, Charles IX, and Hcnn III * 
In the Louvre there is a much mjured and restored bust by Pilon of 
Charles IX carved m white alabaster, which is similar to our bronze m 
character though not m detail The bronze in this collection represents 
the Kmg in his royal robes Over his armour he wears a mantle cm 
broider^ wath the Jlcur de Us and the collar of the order of Saint Michael 


B— The Sevextecvtk Century Tin: Ace of Louis XIV 
(GaUenes VIII, II, and I) 

A fittmg emblem of the efflorescence of the portrait bust in the reign 
of Louis Xn'^ may be found m the terra cotta bust, m Gallery VIII, of 

* SormountiDg the Central Case m Gallery I is a small terra-cotta bast of 
Henri III lun^ of France (S 59) He is elaboratch dressed in a slashed dooblet 
and cloak decorated snth the order of the Satrl Esprit and a toqnc r^ath a plume of 
feathers held b> a jerxel The work is a satisfactory representation in miniature of 
the third son of Catherine de 3IMicis whose development v,-as stunted bj her 
dominating character InpoUtics HennvrasasfeebleaswashisbrotherCharlesIX 
but he sbo«-ed a more definite leaning tosrards the arts and letters 
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diowed marked improvement m this respect over the sixteenth century 
Pilon , whereas, m the eighteenth century, Houdon mtroduced mto 
the e>es of his statues ne’iv qualities of glint and flash and other subtlebes 

Antome Coysevox became famous in his daj, espeaally for the 
sense of hfe which he infused mto his portrait busts A story runs that, 
after a senous illness, Coysevox expressed his gratitude to his physiaan 
by presentmg him ^vith his portrait m marble this being my iray, he said, 
of giving you back your life, as you kaie given me mine 

Other mteresting examples m Gallery VIII of the Grand Manner as 
apphed to the portrait bust are the bronze busts of Turenne and Condc 
(S 163 164) by Jdrome Derbais, 1695 These Murks are espeaally 
significant m that th^ represent men who bore tMU of the most famous 
names m French mihtary history The Vi«imte de Turenne {1611-1675) 
Mas an mdefatigable campaigner m the service of Louis XIV , he became 
famous for his strategic genius and for his povser to defeat the enemy m 
seemingly impossible conditions. His long senes of military exploits 
in Flanders Germany and Italy estabhshed the mihtary supremacy of 
France under the Grand Monarque He M-as killed m the Palatmate 
by a spent bullet m 1675 just when victory seemed certam against his 
old nval the Impenahst general, Montecuculh He M*as buned uith 
the Kmgs of France m the basihca -of Samt Denis his remains alone 
escaped the desecration of the roj*al tombs by the Revolutionists m 
1793 

Pnnee Louis de Bourbon (1621-1686), tlie Grand Condi, maeased 
his reputation for strategy and valour in the field as the comrade-at 
aims of Turenne , but with bis politics he changed his fnendsbips In 
1648 he led the parfyof the Frofirfe, which drove Cardmal Mazann from 
poMer, and for the next few 5 ears he ivas engaged m the elaborate mtngues 
and avil wars which threw the whole of France into confusion At one 
time he Mas exiled and accepted a command in the Spanish army agamst 
his former comrade Turenne He was later pardoned and retired to 
Chantilly, where he enjoj ed the luxury of his g^ens and his carp-pond 
until he resumed mihtary action m 1673, m a campaign agamst the Ptmee 
of Orange In 1675 he succeeded Turenne in command of the arm> of 
the Rhine Belonging to a cadet branch of the Frentii royal house, 
Cond4 held a poMerful position on the border Ime betMcen nobihtj and 
rojalty He refused the offer of the croM-n of Poland m 1672, 

Alongside wth the portrait bust, French sculptors of the se\enteenth 
century favoured the purely decorative work, usuallj on the Imes of the 
antique. The MellknoMTi bronze Fneze of Danciig Maidens (S 155) 
m Gallery I, executed about the jear 1642, is a characteristic example 
of this stjle The rehef is based on the antique marble fneze m the 
Louvtc knoMTi as Les Danseuses Borghise, but the M*OTk is not mere 
replica and contains qualities of elegance and freshne^ wluch are trulj 
French Our fneze may be said to bear the same relation to its antique 
-onginal as the paintings of Poussm bear to their classical models the 
inspiration may be Greek, but the execution is unmistakably French 
The French classic age, mdeed, achieved its unique poM-cr bj keeping 
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The greatest of the French sculptors of the eighteenth century wis 
Jean Antoine Hondon (1741-1828), m whom the great tradition of Frrrch 
portrait sculpture reached its highest point Houdons reputation 
spread even to America where in 1785 he was invnted by FrauAlin to 
execute the well known portrait of George Washington Houdon travelled 
widely m the fulfilment of conunissions and modelled manj of the most 
celebrated men and women of the da} He worked on occasion for the 
Empress Cathenne of Russia, of whom his portrait of Madame Vtctotre 
(S 25) on the Grand Staircase was at one time thought to be a likeness. 
'Hus portrait and the bust of Madame de Sertlly (S 26 — Plate 31) 
have been already referred to m another diapler {see Chapter I, The 
Grand, Sia\rcase, p 2) Unfortunately these two fine works are all that 
IS left of a number of busts by Houdon wluch were in the Collection 
before the death of Lady Wallace Tlie busts of Cagliostro and of 
Sophie Amould are now in America , the possession of the latter of these 
would make an interesting counterpart to Greures famous portrait of 
the singer m Gallerj XVIII But a complaint of uisuflicicnc> would 
be hardly vahd, for wc still possess the incomparable Madame de SMI} 
to remind us of Houdon s consummate skill m suggesting a beautiful 
woman s faint, elusive, strangcl} poignant charm 



CHAPTER XVI— FRENXH ROYAL PORTRAITS 
(Galleiy I) 

Francois I (No. 551). After Joos van Cleef. Tliis is a copy, probably 
by a French artist, from a half-length portrait by CIccf : perliaps the 
portrait to paint which Cleef ^vas summoned to France from Antwerp 
by order of the King. The original may be that in the Johnson Collection, 
Philadelphia. 

This picture of a coarse, heavy-looking nobleman docs not give a 
very convincing likeness of the leader of the French Renaissance; of 
the king who, by introducing the Italian element into France, dealt the 
death-blow to the already moribund gothic tradition. His patronage 
of Italian artists was the single good result of his politically-disastrous 
Italian campaigns, on whicli he combined his costly, spcctac^ar warfare 
with the pleasures of admiring the masterpieces of Italian art. He 
brought to France Rosso, Primaticcio, Niccol5 dell’ Abbatc and a posse 
of Italian workmen to decorate his palace of Fontainebleau. Earlier in 
his reign he had summoned Andrea del Sarto to his court to paint the 
famous ChariU now in the Louvre ; and in\ited Leonardo da Vinci to 
the chateau of Amboise. Bronzino, too, received Fran 90 is’ favour and 
painted for him the celebrated Venus, Cupid, Folly uttd Time (now in 
the National Gallery), which heralded the school of Fontainebleau. 

Critics have levelled against Fran 9 ois the charge of megalomania 
with ail its consequent VTiJgarity ; and have suggested that his ixitronagc 
of the arts ^^•as mainly to swell his own pride. But compare him, for 
example, will; Ludwig II of Bavaria, the prince of megalomaniacs 1 
Ludwig's palaces of Hcrrcncliicmscc and Ncuschwanstcin remain the 
wildest curiosities of extravagance, whereas Blois and Fontainebleau, 
indisputably rank among the masterpieces of European arcldtccture. 
Each most perfectly reflects the pcrsonalitj’ of its owner and inspircr. 
LudvWg, indeed, was a decadent romantic, desirous to re-create Wag- 
nerian Legend and to revive the glory of Versailles in nineteenth-centurj’ 
Germany ; whereas Fran 9 ois was a sovereign of action, anxious to infuse 
a new spirit into an effete tradition and tfjcrcby to establish the new 
mode of thinking, which we now call modem French culture. 

Louis XIV (I63S-1715) and his Hors (No. 122 — Plate 32). By 
Nicolas de Largillicrrc (I656-174Q. The quality of this painting lias 
raised a doubt whether it is really a nx>rk In' Largillicrrc or bj* another 
hand. It is less free in its treatment than is usual m'th Largillicrrc ; 
}’ct the subject makes it imlikely that it should have been painted by 
anyone but the cliicf court-painter. 

The figures are all carefully posed; the actors arc on an elevated 
stage vcr>' conscious of their audience. Although the}* arc wearing 
their morning dress, Largillicrrc has purposeli' stressed the ro}’a! circum- 
stance of his sitters by accentuating the gold brocades, the orders and 
the formal gilded fiuniture. 
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Louis ^\ho IS seated m the chair ^vas about se\entj two 5 ears old at 
the time when this picture was painted His face suggests fatigue and 
illness although the painter with the courtier s characteristic tact has 
not dwelt upon this point In all his portraits as m this one Louia 
answers to the description of Saint Simon He dore an atr of grat de it 
and majesty tn hts dressing gown to the point of one s being unable to bear 
his glances just the same as tn the attire of fetes and cerei lonies or on I orsc 
back at the 1 ead of hts troops 

The Grand Datpktn leans against his fathers chair Samt Simon 
the mexorable quizz says of him that he wavered always tn aalhtg 
he was afraid of falling and if the path were not very even he called 
for assistance He seems purposely to have taken his position as far 
m the background as possible His timidity uas such that he obeyed 
his father in every detail and according to Samt Simon 1 e dreaded 
nothing so much as being one day King a terror that iras never realised 
as he died m April 1711 three years before his father 

Monseigneurs eldest son the Due de Bourgogne (d February 1712) 
stands at the King s left hand Fenelon s pupil for whom the Tdlemaque 
was ivntten had learnt when his picture was pamted to goiem the 
frenzies of rage of his early youth of which Saint Simon speaks Saint 
Simon s description of him is illustrated in this portrait He uas si art 
hts face long and brown tl e forehead perfect with the most tiling eyes 
and a look at once quick toucl tng and piercing Although the young 
pnnee had hair which won Saint Simons praise he too wears the fasluon 
able wig The Grand Dauphin wears the heavy blonde wig which it 
IS said was invented for him b^ a hairdresser Duvilher to lude the fact 
that one of Monseigneur s shoulders was higher tlian the other 

The little pnnee m the foreground is the Kong s great grandson the 
short lived Due de Bretagne who died m March 1712 at the age of five 
He wears a girl s dress as proof that he is not >et free from the administra 
tions of the women of the household His goniernante the Duchesse de 
Ventadour holds the leading strings which court etiquette demanded 
that she should do as a symbol of the Pnnee s youthful years She was 
to perform the same office some >ears later at the first pubhc appearance 
of the Due de Bourgogne s third son the Due d Anjou the future 
Loms W The Duchesse de Ventadour was probably retained to look 
after the royal children because of her wise though dictatonal dis 
position To her the future Louis XV probably owed his life WTicn 
^ the Due d Anjou he was ill ivith the measles at the same time as was 
his brother the Duchesse shut herself up m a room with him until the 
cnsis had passed and resolutely refused to let the doctors in 

The ornaments and accessones of the vast hall m which the Monarch 
and his family arc grouped mdicatc the roj’al taste The Bourbons 
were alwajs fond of their pet dogs and two — a pug and a toy spaniel — 
have found their way into this pamtuig On a gilded side-table is a 
large vase of blue-and white perhaps mtended to represent Chinese 
porcelain the Grand Dauphin having formed a noted collection of Chinese 
blue-and white There is also a dish of fruit which may tcstifv to 
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Saint Simon s comment on the king s ever present appetite 11 i(h the 
frsi inoullfid of soup he sajs ) ts appetite awoke ard so predi^ja sly ai>d 
solidly did he eat nxgll and tnornifg Hat no on* vho ■uaehel htm could 
nergrerw accustomed to He siglt 

Bourbon hi^torj ia completed bj the busts in the bichtjrotmd o{ 
I ouis \III (on the nglit) the father of louis \I\, and Uenn IV (on 
the left) his grandfather and founder of the djTTist) Six gcncnlions 
arc therefore represented here includmg the King s cldc*;! son hu. 
eldest grandson and his eldest great grandson all of whom the irde- 
fatigablc Grijjrf Uo«/irjn« clianctcnslical!> outhacd 

Louis XV (1723-1774) is Rorcs of State (No 477) After I ouis 
Michel Van Loo (1707-1771) Allowing for the rosj «:pcctades tf a 
courtier a contemporarj description of the King is not too highlj 
colouretl Jltsphysical perfection v as somarkel at t e a^eof srer'een th* 
he teas ref tied to be the handsomest youth \n the hr^dott Thu obstrva 
tion stimulates a strange reflection upon the nemesis of Nature for tl e 
King s appearance in old age was notoriously tlic opposite to that of lus 
\outh At the end he was nddkd with the tUscases of di«'uilulion 
winch c\cn the most costly co mcfics could not conceal and after hu 
death his Iwds so rapidly decayed that few could appma**!! it not cacn 
to jwrform the customary ofTiccs before burLal 
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Fraucc lo remarked Lord Chesterfield Yet the onlyspint to remain 
aloof was still the King of Prance, whose torpor as a niler was equalled 
by the lack of sentiment with whicli Ins death was greeted CigU 
Louts — •par la Grdee dc Dieu^ was a cliaractenstic epitaph to his memorj 

JfARiE LrcziNSKA (1703-1768), Qutev Consort of rRA\CE (No 437) 
After Jean Marc Nattier (1685-176(^ Mane Leezmska the daughter 
of Stanislas Leczmski — the twice elected and twice deposed King of 
Poland — was humcdly mamed to Louis XV, who was then only fifteen 
four >cars jounger than herself Louis' admuation for her in tlie 
early dij s of their mamage is supposed to be illustrated by the remark 
he made w hen hcanng of the good looks of other ladies — Is she as handsome 
as the Queen ? But his attentions were as short lived as lus comphments 
were superficial and Mane soon learnt that her function at the court 
was little more than to be an instrument for cluld beanng She bore 
nine The ^ anous humiliations to which she was subjected (her povertj , 
for instance, as the daughter of an exiled King) prematurely aged her 
so that, when still a young woman she could write The most tnnocenf 
pleasures arc i ot for me 

The Queen s gentleness became a subject of ridicule among the 
politicians, who had always resented the mamage because of the breach 
It caused with Spam (the Infanta had been bctrotJied to the King and 
been brought up as the future Queen of Prance) D Argenson, par 
ticularly, made mock of her and declared She « ehantahle from btgolry 
and devout ralh a foreign super^iUem that ts more ridiculous inan edifying 
i« the eyes of Frenchmen Yet her goodness and kmdness were recognized 
by the less cynical or prejudiced, and the CTitical Madame de Genlis 
WTOte The Queen is a eharttnng little old lady she keeps a lery pretty face 
an engaging smile and ts obliging and gracious — a description which 
neatly corresponds with this portrait 

It IS, perhaps i tribute to Jicr character that Nattier painted her 
by day light — as it were — rather than in the glow of the footlights — as 
a stage Aurora or Diana or, more modishly, en sultane, or m a setting 
of the fashionable turquene, like the bathroom of Mile de Clermont in 
her portrait (No 456) by Nattier on the same ivall * 

One of the Queen s weaknesses — a little one — was that she imagined 
that she had artistic gifts Madame Campan tells us that she had a 
drawing master who drew all the essential parts of various picture": 
lea\ ing to her only the draperies and least important accessories even 
these he carefully supervised The Queen, however, would be firmlj 
persuaded that she had accomplished the work herself, and was happj 
to bask m the good natured flattery of her meagre talents by the small 
circle of friends which she had drawn around herself at Versailles to 
mitigate her lonelmess 

• Mile deClermont greatgranddanghterofthcCroHdCondd vi'as secretly manied 
to the Duo de Melon m a dairjnnan s cottage at two o clock in the morning Only 
a few days later her husband was killed ^en out hunting with the King The 
bnde having divulged the secret to her brother \ owed to pass the rest of her life 
in widowhood 



CHAPTER MTI—OBJECrS FROM THE RO\ AL CHATEAUX 
OF FRANCE 

(GaUer> I) 

The central case m Gallery I contams, amongst manj other cunosities 
and ^\•o^hs of art, the folloTi*in 5 objects of an histoncal interest smce 
they were the personal belongings of Ivmg« Queens Prmcesses and 
Roj'al Mistresses of France 

Whts*le (S 292) thought to ha\e belonged to Diane de Poitiers, 
mispress of Henn IT It bears the cipher and monogram of Diane 
three crescents mterlaced and the combmed initials H and D 

Wriluig Case (XXIV — C 103), used bj Louis XIV Co\cred in 
velvet with the Rojal Coat of Anns of France in raised embroidery at 
tlie centre 

Nnetie or Tatting Shuttle (I — A 10) said to hav e belonged to Madame 
Louise, the joungest daughter of Lout* XV Tailtitg was very popular 
work in eighteenth century France and several ladies were painted at 
this occupation The French call it frixcUte it is formed 1^ a senes 
of knots and loops or picots worked on a shuttle consisting of two blades 
which are pomte^i at the ends 

Madame Louise {Chijfi) was the only one of the four unmamed 
Prmcesses to stnke out a definite line for herself and a great sensation 
WTis aroused at court when in 1769 she announced her intention to enter 
the Cannehte Convent of Samt Denis Here she led the strenuous life 
of the Order, but she still kept m touch with the political situation at 
Versailles The King was distressed at her taking the veil as, smce tlie 
death of Madame Hennette she liad been his fav ountc daughter She 
died before the Revolution 

Ixory Piqui Necklace (XX — A 28), giyen by Slane-Antomette to 
the Princesses de Lamballe The ivorj' beads are decorated with the 
letter H, the royal jle ir de Its and a shell wrought m gold pique WTirk 
Piqtid seems to have onginatcd at the end of the scvcntecntli or early 
eighteenth century, and, although by no means exclusively a French 
art, it IS essentially French in character 

The Pnneesse dc Lamballe daughter of Loms Victor of Cangnano, 
first came to France from Italy in 1767 as the bnde to the son of the 
Due de PenthiSvTe Early left a widow she retired ^^^th her father in 
law to RambouiUet, where she hved until the mamage of the Dauphm 
when she returned to court She w-as one of the ladies of the court 
wlio accompanied the Kmg to Compiigne on the occasion of Afane- 
Antomette s amval m France m the spring of 1770 Mane Antomettc 
soon became charmed by the Princess s gentleness and naiv c manners 
and singled her out for a compamon and confidante The impetuous 
character of the Dauphmess found in the submissive temperament of 
the Pnneess a pleasing contrast, and the two became fist friends 
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Allhough the Princess s naivctd amounted almost to a mannerism, so 
that a contemporary said of her, her childish mr lery agreeahly conceals 
her Inch of hrauts, she had a talent for friendship which wms to require 
the utmost courage She was always loyal in her fnendship and Mane 
Antoinette once wrote of her She ts the only uontan I hicrw jcJo neier 
bears a grudge When, between 177(>-178S, the Duchesse de Pohgnac 
supplanted her at court, ^ladamc de Lamballe retired for a while from 
court life and ga\ c herself up to good works at Penthifevre 

The Princess was often frivolous and silly she had numerous little 
fashionable manners and affectations — ^when swooning was in fashion 
she IS said to have indulged in a fainting fit every diy But in the 
Revolution she was brave and devoted In 1791 she visited England 
to appeal for the roy al family and returned of her own free will to the 
Tuilcries, whence on the lOth August 1792 she wws taken to prison 
with the Queen m the Temple After nine diy s she was transferred to 
the pnson of La Force, where she refused to take the oath agamst the 
monarcliy On the 3rd September she wis guillotined and her head 
w-as pheed on a pike and earned before the windows of the Queen 
Hand Mirror (XXIH— A 23) of silver pierced and chased Said 
at one time to have been in the possession of Mane-Antomette It is 
interesting to imagine that this mirror may have reflected the face of 
the queen whose beauty the whole of France extolled Madame Vig^e 
Le Brun who pauitcd her first in 1779, said of her I neier sait so brilliant 
a complexion bnlUanl is the correct epithet, for her shn \sas so transparent 
that it hardly took sJuidow Horace Walpole more wittily wrote, Hehes, 
rioras, Helens and Graces are but strumpets compared mth her She ts a 
statue of beauty, uhen standing or sitting, grace itself tthen she moves 
£cTin or Ja^el Case (XXIV — C 93), made for Mane Antoinette 
It contained the silver muror mentioned abov e 

Bemtter or Holy Water Stoop (XXIII — A 13) of silver, embossed, 
chased and gilt It belonged to Mane-Antoinette, but is of an earlier 
date, belongmg to the Rocatlle style of Louis XV 

iertn or Jeuel Case (XXIV— C 100), made for Mane Antoinette 
It contained the silver Bemtier mentioned above 

Hate — From, Versailles came also the famous commode by Gaudreau and Caffien 
m Gallery XVI (No 58) From the CoUnet d« la Pendute in the same palace one 
of tlie petUs apparlemenls du Rot are probably the two dessvs-de-porU "by Boucher 
5*r««e and (Nos 4-15 and 447) now on the Grand Staircase 

The Pchl Trtanon contributed the grand upright secretaire by Riesener wth 
reliefs by Clodion and mounts by Gouthifere in Gallery X\ III (No 12) and the pair 
of superb comer pieces by Riesener and Gouthiire in Gallery XIII (Nos 4 and 5) 
From the Palace of the Tudenes sached m 1792 came the etagere by Adam 
Weisweiler m Gallery XIX (No 19) It was for this same palace that the Empress 
Mane Louise at a later date commissioned RndTion s Fc»iks and Adorns (No 347) 
but the war with Russia intervened and it remained in the artist s studio until his 
death 

The fine secretaire bj Resener and Beniman in Gallery XVIII (No 4) left the 
Chateau of St Cloud some tune after 1769 From the Salon de Jeu de Rot at 
Fontainebleau came a set of four chairs covered with Beauvais tapestry (Gallery IX 
Nos 43-6) and from the same palace two commodes by Marchand (Gallery XVII 
Nos 7 and 9) Two pictures by De Troy A Hunt Breafifast and Deaih of a Stag 
(Gallery XX Nos 463 and 470) were commissioned by Louis XV as a decoration for 
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the djDing-room of the pelits appartemenis, and sketches for these exist at Hertford 
House 

The Pompadour commissioned for her^nudoir in the H6lel de I' Arsenal the four 
vertical pictures bj Boucher novj m GaUa> XIX — VisW 0 / Penus io rufcoii, Cupid 
a Capitie, Venus and Mars and The Judgnunt of Parts 

Other objects bearing evidence of royal ownership are the commode by Riesener 
in Gallery XVIII (No 18}. which carries the monogram of Mane-Antomettc ; and 
the wonderful perfume-burner by Gouthiire in Gallery XIX (No 15} which was 
purchased by hlane-Antoinette hom the Doc d Anmont 



CHAPirU XVIII— ENGLISH RO\AL PORTRAITS 
(Galloy IX) 

Tills galleiy contains objects appertaining to tite English Rojal House 
Among the pictures of roj alty may be counted — 

(}542-}5S?) (LeI}^i{t!S!artc) (Ko 530) After Franfoi^ 
Clouet (1522-1572), court painter to llcnn II The original drawing, 
by Francois Clouet, on which the portrait is based, is m the Cabinet des 
Estampes, Pans 

Tlic Queen wears the white ro>aI mourning for her first husband, 
Eranfois II, whom she married in 1559 at the age of sixteen He died 
the following jear The portrait seems to illustrate the words of a Mr 
Nicholas IVIiite, who on his way to Ireland m 1569 stopped at Tutbniy, 
the house of the Earl of Sfircw-sburj , to pa> a visit, inspired by cunosity, 
on the Queen during her captivity The Queen of Scots ts n goodly per- 
sonage . she has iitlhal an allurtng grace a pretty Scotch speech 
. a searching uit, clouded tcilh mildness Sir Francis Knout'S wrote 
about her to Queen Elizabeth, when the Queen of Scots first came to 
England Surely she ts a rare uoman 

Charles I (No 112), and his wife HrNRimA Maria (No 118) 
After Van D>ck Charles I holds a peculiar place among the sovereigns 
of England tlirbugh his patronage of artists He was, indeed, m this 
respect the nearest cquiv^cnt m our history to the French King, Fran 
^ois I Hts encouragement of foreign painters is famous Van Dyck 
vvas an honoured member of his court , and Rubens painted for him the 
ceiling of the Banqueting Mouse in Wntehall Charles amassed a 
magnificent collection of paintings including five pictures by Rem 
brandt , the Cartoons of the Acts of the Apostles by Raphael (now in 
the Vxetona and Albert Museum) , ilantegna's Triumph of Casar (now 
at Hampton Court) , and the WJton Diptych (now in the National 
ijafrety;^ Jffi^ os’ arr art lo\ er spevad abruatf even belbre hts acces 
cion , and Rubens, long before his meeting ivith the King, remarked 
il/o«sie«r le Prince de Galles est le prince le plus amateur de la petiiture 
qui soil an monde 

The Queen, daughter of Henn IV of France and Mane de Madias, 
added to the troubles of the reign by her zealous Romanism The 
suspension of the penal laws against English Cathohes ivas a condition 
of her marriage 

George III (No 560) By Allen Ramsay (1713-1784) One of 
the many versions of the portrait of the King which Ramsay, his 
Pamter-m Ordmary, executed m half , thrre-quarter and full length 

Geoige III succeeded his grandfather George II in the year 1760 
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In 1811 ^^hen he ^vas certified insane* his eldest son the future 
George IV became Regent The King s demise was a gnef to the English 
people uho welcomed him as the first of the Hano\enans to speak th« 
King s English and to lead a respectable domestic life His stubborn 
ness in politics led to wars simnltaneoaslj with France Spain and 
'Ymenca his stupidity m judging character mduced him to o\erlook 
the gemus of the tn o Pitts and to select of his own accord a succession 
of inept Prime Mmisters He showed espeaal kmdness towards Eton 
College where his birthdaj on the 4th Jime is annually remembered 
The King was well dispos^ towards the arts although he had httle 
personal culture he bore the earlj losses of the new Ro>aI Academj 
and patronized the portraiture of Gainsborough and Rejmolds The 
latter was a very candid fnend of poor Allen Ramsaj whose personaht) 
headmired but of who®e great talents he maj ha\e been jealous TJeres 
Ramtay Reynold* would remark a very sensible man b it he ts not asooi 
pat) ler 

George IV (1762 1830) (No 563) By John Hoppner R A (17o9 
1810) The portrait which shows the future King as the Pnnee of V ales 
has a bluff simphcitj which contrasts with the ludicrous pomposity of 
Uie later portrait (No 5o9) painted after lus accession by Sir Thomas 
La^ Tcncc (Founders Room) Hoppner has j>erhaps caught a glimp«e 
of the King s innate culture Contemporary memoirists describe tlie 
King as educated tacl/nl antmaied an easy con ersa 
itoialtsi notatallpedai Itc He was the patron of artists Lawrence 
and Nash were his fa^oured painter and architect and he admired 
Jane Austen who dedicated Entna to lum at his request It was at 
his suggestion that the Ange-stem collection was purchased to form 
the nucleus of the National Gallery In the amassing of his own collection 
of pictures mostly Dutch no%v at Buckingham Palace and at Windsor 
Castle he was advised bj the third Marquess of Hertford then the Earl 
of Yarmouth 

The Wallace Collection contains several objects relating to George IV 
Th" most notable are the miniature portrait m Gallerj XI bj Richard 
Cosiray of Mrs Fitzherbert (No 153) the Pnnee s morganatic wfe the 
three portraits in oil of Perdita Robinson the favourite of lus jouth 
{see Chapter VI Tie Long Ptclire Gallery pp 40 and 41) and an 
equestrian portrait of the King as Pnnee Regent Colonel of Hussars, 
by Jean Louis G^ncault (comdor between Galleries I\ and X) 

Queen Victoria in Robes of State (No 564) Bj Thomas Sully 
(1783-1872) The artist an Amcncan of liigh repute as a portrait 
pamter received sittings from the Queen m Buckingham Palace The 
relations between the painter and sitter were e\’:dentl> cordial as SuUj 
afterwards wxote The Queen vas lery affable Itke a xcell bred lady of 
Philadelphia or Boston I sour that sle rdtsled American freedom very 
• He developed a strange aBect oa tor trees and osed to go daily into t\ indsor 
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much, she had not ha I suck a treat for a long time He added that /w 
mouth icas alitays a Isllle open — probably outtgio the shortness of the upper 
hp — anl thus I painted it her eyes t! ough protuberant icere beautifid 

In tiic Queen s presence Sullj only made a study of the head and 
shoulders Hjs daughter Blanche <at wtli the crown and ear mgs 

The Queen follow ed tlie example of tlic Prmcc Consort in taking an 
interest in the educational \ alue of the arts In 1899 she laid the founda 
tion stone of the new bmldmgs of the Victona ard Albert Museum 
mauguritcd forty y ears before by the Prince Consort Her last illness 
prevented her from fulfilling her mtcntion of publicly opexung the 
Wallace Collection on 22nd June 1900 

The tabic case in the centre of this gallcrj contains several interesting 
miniature-portraits of people connected wnth the English Royal House 
including Jfary Queen of Scots vvTapped in a large black cloak by 
Henry Pierce Bone after the portrait at Hatfield House a small portrait 
in needlework of Charles I a miniature of Charles II by Thomas Flat 
man and Oliver Cromwell after Samuel Cooper Further reference to 
riatman Cooper and Bono wail be found m Chapter XX of tins Guide 
also m the catalogue of Miniatures and lUuminations now in preparation 



CHAPTER XIX— THE RENAISSANCE 
(Cillery III) 

A — rtoRCNTiM Sculpture 

AltiioUCU norence wis not first to rc\eal an cvccUcnce m sculpture, 
beiiJg forcstalletl fiy the examples of Ijcr sister cities, Pisa and Siem, 
she took the lead in the sculptural irt long before the thirteenth century 
liad run Us course In the Ctly oj rioters renaissance sculptiu’e was 
bom, and Florence, as a centre of sculpture, became the counterpart 
of Atlicns, since, just as antique sculpture culminitcd on the Acropolis, 
so around the Signorii did the plislic art of the Chnstian epoch find :ts 
crowning expression 

Tlic infincncc of Tlorcntmc sculpture uns ^\ldesp^cad out of her 
abundance, Tlorencc supplied not only all Italy but the greater part 
of Eiuopc wth efficient craftsmen As only workers of the highest 
talent wre tolcnited in the mother city, those of scarcelj less ability 
\Ncrc obliged to seek activity elsewhere Thus the Florentine Rcnais 
sance was spread over the uholc of Italj and beyond the Alp« 

Among the Florentine artists uho came to England duruig tlie 
SLXtecnth ccntur>' vas the fiery Pietro Tomgiani (1472-1522) who is 
reputed in his student daj s at Florence to have broken m a fit of temper, 
the nose of his cquall)' irascible fellow apprentice Michelangelo In 
England Tomgiani served under Henry VIII for whom he began a 
monument at Windsor which was never finished Tomgiani s most 
significant w ork m tins country is the Tomb of King Henry VII m his 
chapel at Westmmster Abbey There is in this Collection a well kno\vn 
Head of Christ (S 7), in the comdor between Galleries IX and X which 
IS asenbed to Imn This work which was probably executed in England, 
was found by Sir Richard Wallace over the chimney piece of the servants 
hall at Sudboume Hall Suffolk Tlic marble head which is a type 
found among Florentine terra cottas of the fifteenth century , is closely 
similar in design and modelling to the coloured terra cotta Head of 
Chnst in the lunette to the monument to Dr John Yonge (Master of 
the Rolls under Henry VIII), carved by Tomgiani in 1576 and formerly 
m the Rolls Cliapel, Chancery Lane It is now in the Museum of the 
Public Record Office, in company with the Domesday Book and other 
famous exliibits Tomgiani s stay m England left him with liappy 
impressions of the English According to Benvenuto Celhm, he 
attempted to persuade the latter to come over and assist him but Cellim 
flatly declined to hie among such beasts as the English 

Another celebrated Florentine sculptor, represented in the Wallace 

5 — (272) 
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Collection, IS Antonio RosselUno (1427— c. 1479), a jounger contemporary 
and foIlo^\cr of Donatello* To him is asenfc^d the fine portrait bust 
of a Boy as th& Child Jesus (S 54) in Gallcrj' III This is one of a class of 
portrait busts representing children of ucalthy Florentine families as 
the joung Christ or, m other eases, St John the Baptist, which were 
fashionable in Florence in the renaissance epocli 

A a\ell knoavn terra cotta statuette of the Florentine school of the 
late fifteenth century is the figure of the Yonih/ul Si Join lie Baptist 
(S 55) in Gallery III It is, perhaps by Francesco di Giorgio Traces 
of pigment remain on the legs and point to the po«sibihtv that the entire 
figure was onginally painted, in accordance with the prevalent fifteenth 
century’ fashion Shnnes and painted figures were seen not only in the 
interior of churches but at almost every street corner and the many 
tinted plaster reliefs of the Madonna which have come down to us (some 
of them very humble and vvathin the means of the poorest citizen) reflect 
the widespread love and understanding of art among the renascent 
Florentines 


B — Italian Bponzts 

Bronze has been a favourite medium for sculptors throughout the 
ages, for it has the advantage over other matenals m easmess to mould 
and cast A bronze statue, being ordinarily made by the are perdue 
process (desenbed on p 92), is nearly' always hollow and, being light of 
weight, can rest upon a slight base without the unsightly support which 
has usually to prop up a top heavy marble figure The medium, then, 
IS appropnate for subjects which denote violent action or swift move- 
ment — such as a hunting scene, a wrestling match or one of the Labours 
of Hercules Moreover, the toughness of bronze enables the artist to 
add, after the casting, ornamental details of a minuteness which would 
be unachievable in the more stubborn medium of marble or stone 

The worLing of bronze on a laige scale for church bells monumental 
statues, or great cathedral doors was usual in Italy' from the last years 
ot ftie iourteentti ceiAxny , YrcA * xras toA. 'CfrAA erri cA 

fifteenth that attempts were made at <5mall. detached figures m bronze 
The elegant statuettes for the chimney-piece or wnting table which 
then became the fashion, were chiefly of Florentine origin Perhaps 
the best knowTi Italian bronze statue on a small scale is the Mercury 
by Gian di Bologna m the Bargello at Florence, of which there is a mmia 
ture version (S 109) taken from a similar castmg m this Collection 
(Gallery III— ^ase A) But the most distinguished exponent of the 
bronze statuette m Italy was Andrea di Ambrogio Bnosco, called II Riccio 
(Curly Head) (1470-1532), whose work in this style was charactenzed by 
an unsurpassed vigour and a highly refined execution 

• In Gallery III among the plaquettes is a relief in bronze of the Virgin and 
Child (S 297) probably by Donatello hunself 
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The subjects undertaken bj Ricao were infinitely \anoua (portrait 
studies, equestrian groups, classical subjects, bells, lamps, mkstands, 
boxes), but all clearly reveal a common freedom of design and con 
summate workmanship Riccio’s decoration inclmed almost alwajs to 
the grotesque, he would mingle characteristic swags oi flowers and frmt 
with grotesque figures of fauns and sa^TS and other strange creatures 
from the mythological half world His favourite detail seems to haie 
been a httle cockle shell Few subjects defeated his ingenuitj m finding 
this sign — or a similar shell — a place In portrait pieces he would 
conceal it m the head-dress or coiffure , in dassical pieces he w ould add 
it to the plinth or pedestal , and m equestrian groups he would often 
hide it in the horaes’ harness 

Riccio is represented m the Wallace Collection (Gallery III — Case 0) 
by two mkstands The triangular Inkstand (S 66), bearmg on the sidea 
three plaquettes on low relief of Mmerva, Diana and Victory and at the 
angles figures of satjTS with their hands bound behind their backs is 
the finer of the two examples, being more concise m design and more 
meticulous in workmanship The swags which connect the feet formed 
by bearded masks, are surmounted by the characteristic cockle-shell 
The Inkstand with the Salyress (S 67) is more elaborate in idea, though 
less happy as a composition Here Ricao’s shell reoccurs, but it is of 
an unusud shape, bemg more like a whelk than a cockle and, therefore, 
more suitable to act as an ink well The vase held by the Satyress is 
a modem addition, probably replacing a receptacle for a taper or candle 

Besides these two genume works by the great Riccio, the Wallace 
Collection possesses other Italian bronzes of the finest quahtj The 
umque signed Statuette of a Seated Goddess (S 12— Plate 33), in Gallery III, 
Case O, by Giovanni da Cremona is a work of distmction and repose 
Nothmg IS known about the artist beyond this one work, which shows 
him to have been a sculptor of considerable importance, working about 
1500 Signed bronzes of this date are of the utmost rant} 

Other sinking bronzes m the same case in Gallery’ III are the bronze 
Acrohat (S 91) asenbed to Domenico Poggini (1520-1590), m which the 
shortnesi, of the forearms detracts from an otherwise anatomicallj 
perfect work,* and the \ery curious Women Wrestling (S 130), attnbuted 
to a Flemish sculptor working m Italy late m the SLxteenth century 
This latter bronze is so modernistic m treatment, witli its wax mg rhj thm 
and flat, enlarged expression of the hands that it might almost be the 
work of a contemporary sculptor More sensitne m interpretation is 
the Italo-Flemish Mother and Child (S 129 — Plate 33), which weaxes 
elaborate forms into a compact design 

The tw o statuettes m Case O of a Ntobid and Narcissus, attnbuted 
to Francesco da Sant' Agata (S 73 and 74), are works of the Paduan 
School of the highest quahty These bronzes haxe been thus attnbuted 
on the analogy of the celebrated statuette m boxwood of Hercules Sxixngtng 
Ris Club (S 273 — Plate 33) by Francesco da Sant' Agata which stands 

* This bronze was bought at the sale of Baron Seilhire iQ 18S8 for 1100 it is 
bebc\eti to have b«n Sic Kichard Wallaces last purchase 
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m Table case A, at the further end of GaUer>’ III • This work, though 
carved in wood, is so closely akin m style to the bronze statuettes that 
it may conveniently be classed among them Our information upon the 
Hercules is as ample as its size is mmiature In addition to the inscrip- 
tion roimd the base (opvs trancisci avrificis) we have the earlv 
testimony of a contemporary amateur, Bernardo Scardeone, who 
describes it as a work of consummate skill, equal to that of Pletdias or 
Polycletltts, and records the fact that it ivas carved by Francesco da 
Sant’ Agata m the year 1520 per octum {ut audio) ['m lus spare tune 
(so I hear) ”] It was originally m the collection of Marcantonio Massmio, 
a nobleman of Padua and was valued at one hundred ducats 

Tine Italian bronzes arc exhibited in other rooms of the Collection 
In Gallery IX is the hthe and lifelike Panther (S 71) of the Paduan School, 
f 1500, m Gallery VII stands a well known lironze Horse (S 70) of 
the North Italian School, a stalhon of classic type, with a hogged mane, 
testifymg to the chiseller s feat of nunute workmanship whilst through 
out the Collection are disposed numerous classical groups after Gian di 
Bologna (I524-I60S) Most of these are late castings from Gian di 
Bologna's famous works, turned out m great numbers to meet the demand 
for them, which contmued throughout the seventeenth century The> 
were purchased for their decorative effect rather than for their intnnsic 
value Only two appear to be early works and, therefore, precious 
examples, cormng from Gian di Bologna s own workshop or made by his 
assistants Virtue Triumphing over Vice (S 112) m Gallery XVII , and 
Nessus Carrying off Deiamra (S 114) in Gallery XXI 


C— CERAMICS 
(GaUciy III) 

(i) Spanish Lustred Pottery 

This ware, sometimes known as Hispano-Moresque, belongs to the 
group of pottery in which the surface of the vessel is covered wth a thin 
coating of tm enamel to receive the painted decoration The ongin of 
this ^vare is, probably, to be sought m the Near East, although no actual 
provenance is known No ware of tins kind was produced in Europe 
before that made m Spam, and the earliest examples of Spanish tin 
enamelled pottery were the work of Moonsh settlers m the Peninsula 

From an Eastern source, too (probably Mesopotamia or Egypt), came 
the art of pamting on pottery m metallic lustre colours , it is likely that 
it Avas introduced mto Spam b> the Saracemc conquerors The process of 

• Another remarkable object carved m wood in Gallery III Case il. Is the 
Minialure Tabemack (S 279) a man^l of minute craftsmanship There is a 
tradition that Sir Richard Wallace purchased it by pigeon post during the Siege 
of Pans for 100 000 frs , but the di^ovrry of a recapt has pKnTd that this pnee 
13 an exaggeration 
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metiUic lustre consists m pamtmg over the glaze or enamel previously 
fixed m the Uln a la} er of pigments containing sulphides of copper or 
sih er the wares are fired for a second time at a lo%\ temperature and 
at a certain moment a cloud of den'sc smoke from bummg brush wood 
IS admitted which resolves the compounds of the pigments and leaves 
a thm metallic film on the painted portion of the surface This film 
when polished assumes a bnlhant iridescence or lustre 

Lustre ware in Spam was an ancient art the first mention of it bemg 
made by an Arab geographer m the twelftli century, when the South of 
Spam was stdl under tlie domination of the Almohad Jloors from North 
Africa Of tius carl} ware none exists although in the Alhambra at 
Granada there is a celebrated vase of the fourteenth century The 
majont} of the survavmg speamens were not made earlier than the 
fifteenth century the} mostly came from a group of factories m the 
region of Valencia which at that tune was under the rule of the Lings 
of Aragon and Sicil} 

Four fine examples of Spanish Instrcd potter} m the V alJace Collection 
are (in V all-ca«e A) — 

No 61 Large Circular Dish bearing the arms of CaslUe and Leon 

No 63 Large Circular Dish Painted with imitation Arabic 
inscriptions 

No 65 Large Circular Dish In the centre i» an Heraldic Bull 
probabi} the device of the family of Bu}l who held 
Maiuses near Valenaa where the pottery was made 

No 67 Large Circular Dish In the centre a shield with the arms 
of Castile and Ledn probably the arms of Juan 11 of 
Castile (1407-1434) 

The ware became very popular and wras slupped in huge consignments 
to Italv where it remained m fa\ our until the endof the sixteenth centur} 


(u) Italian Matoltca 

The origm of ‘Maiohca as its name imphes is Spanish Tlie art was 
evolved out of the tin enamelled earthenware which was exported m 
great quantities to Italy from the island of 'Majorca whence Valencian 
faience was shipped to Pisa The term maioUca was ongmally confined 
to lostred faience made in definite mutation of the Spanish but it has 
long been applied to all the vaneties of Itahan enamelled wares 

The process of manufacture which was very compheated and required 
more delicate handling than that of Hispano-Moresque is elaborately 
desenbed m the third volume of the famous contemporary manual of 
the potter s art it Tre Libri dell Arte del I'flsaio wntten by the Cavahere 
Cipnano Piccolpas^o of Castel Durante (1548) of whidi the ongmal 
manusenpt is m the Victoria and Albert Museum 

The pottery baked in biscmt and carefully dusted with a fox s brush 
had first to be dipped m a bath of milky white glaze and immediately 
withdrawn The whole success of these early stages depended upon the 
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No 12S Large Circular Dish In the centre the coat of arms of 
a bishop Belongs to a ver> \\eU defined familj. \vhich 
it IS now the custom to assign to Siena 
No 129 Circular Dish Raised centre shoumg portrait of a j oung 
man 

Deruta a little toivn in the neighbourhood of Perugia \\ Inch enjoj ed 
great reno\vn for its production of laige dishes painted in broad outlme 
m blue and yelIo\vish tones and finished with a golden or mother of 
pearl lustre In 15S3 Leandro Alberti a tra\eller UTOte the earlhen 
di$hes h‘Ye produced are widely celibrated because they are executed in 
such a manner as to look as though they ucregildel Nothing tn Italy can 
be compared with them 

Tlie centre of the dishes usually uas decorated with the bust of a 
beautiful woman surrounded by flowers or enclosed b> a scroll bearing 
suitable inscriptions 

In Wall case A the followang pieces are from Deruta — 

No 40 Plate In the sunk centre is a stag couchant 

Iso 44 Circular Dish In the centre a mounted w-arrior m Oriental 
costume 

No oO Circular Dish In Uie centre is represented Ter/rm 

Pesaro m the Duchy of Urbino Once wrongly considered to be 
the place of ongm of the gold lustrcd wares It produced wares through 
out the sixteenth century closely akin to those of Urbino 

Gubbio a little cit> in the Duchy of Urbino on the Italian Mopes of 
the Apennines Here perhaps the most beautiful of all the m-uohea 
wares was produced Its distinguishing trut the rich nibj lustre 
wxs first accomplished and perfected in the work of Giorgio Andrcoli 
commonly knoivn a* Maestro Giorgio His best work dates from about 
1520 when it possessed a soft flashing quality pccuhar to tlus artist 

In Wall ca^e A out of the several examples of the work of Alaestro 
Giorgio the most famous is 

No 47 Large Circular Dish (Plate 34) ]\otiien bathing m a 
Landscape Tlus dish is one of the outstanding maixcls 
of the potter s art with its /o\ efj reaxftng \ kw o( w oods 
and watercourses and its skiifuUj distributed foreground 
group of women who'm pattern of entwamng arms makes 
a umque filigree of line 

Castel Durante another centre of tlie maiohca industry m the 
Duchy of Urbmo Its productions arc cliaracterized bj the use of 
comcntional designs such as grotesque figures trophies of arms and 
musical instruments 

The dishes of Castel Durante resemble those of Deruta in their pre- 
dilection for a central medallion portrait wlucli in many casts is sur 
ronnded b} a design of oak branches knowai as ctrqxiato reputed to 
be peculiar to the wares of Castel Durante and Urbmo It is «aid to 
ha\c been chosen as a compliment to the great Urbmesque famiK of 
Della Ro\cre who bore an oak on their coat of arms 
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The grcit master of the pictonil style in maiohca (usually associated 
ivitli the workcre at Urbmo), Niccol6 Pcllipano began his career at 
Castcl Durante It was here, moreover, that Piccolpasso lived, the 
author of the great treatise on the potter s <art 

In \\'all Case C the following pieces are from Castel Durante — 

No 112 Tazza In centre decoration of grotesques in gre> green 
on deep blue ground 

No 123 Small Plate In the sunk centre a medalhon portrait of 
Virgil Surrounding decoration of grotesques in grey 
green on a deep blue ground 

Also m Wall case B — 

No 88 Circular Disli painted wath a design of oak leaves and 
acorns {cerquato) In the centre a Pegasus 

No 90 Drcular Dish Around tlie pnncipaJ subject a border of 
wlute arabesques on a white ground {btanco sopra btanco) 
Perhaps from Castcl Durante 

Urcino the capital of the Duchy This was the most highly com 
meraahzed centre of the maiohca industry and by 1540 when the 
other factories were showing signs of age, Urbmo took the lead 

But the style by tlus time, had changed— and rather sadly The 
purely ornamental motives of the carher period vv ere abandoned in favour 
of more elaborate subject paintmgs hgores were now used for the main 
theme and were no longer pleasant accessones to the design, and a 
plate, dish or vase lost its own intnnsic significance and became a mere 
picture on pottery The while ground, however, was used agam m the 
later period for the numerous great cisterns in pottery, of which No 30 
IS a fine example 

The artists of Urbmo often signed their works as a pamter would 
sign his picture Most of the principal masters are consequently known 
The greatest of them all was Nicco!6 Pelbpano (Niccol6 da Urbmo) who 
came to the capital from Castel Durante A plate from his famous 
Gonzaga Serciu is in the Victona and Albert Museum 

Among the many examples of Urbmo potterj in the Wallace Collection 
the most interestmg pieces are as follows — 

Wall case B — 

No 79 Large Circular Dish An mtcresting example of an early 
penod before conventional ornament had been finally 
abandoned 

No 82 Large Circular Dish The centre shows the triumph of 
Venus The arms are those of Michiel impaling Gntti 
both of Venice Those of Michiel are wrongly rendered 
B} Francesco Xanto Avelli da Rovigo Signed m full 
and dated 1533 

No 84 Large Circular Dish Design of the Capture of Muhlberg 
on the Elbe by Charles V, from an engraving by Agostmo 
Veneziano 
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all ca$e D — 

"Vo 141 Plate ^^^th sunk centre shotMng, possibly, the Marlydom 
of St A poUoma — the pulling out of the Saint s teeth 
but more likely the story of the nymph Lara t\ho 
ha\ mg ined<31ed m the affairs of Jupiter and Juno, was 
ordered by the former to have her tongue pulled out 
Such violent scenes of martyrdom or punishment are 
rare as decoration of maiolica 

Vekicl the isolation of Vemce from the general Ime of maioUca 
industry and her easy access for the ready made importations from 
East and West alike, did not prevent the city from producing a native 
pottery of an artistic kind 

The most charactcriatic productions of the Venetian maiohca potteries 
are the blue and white wares covered with a slightly transparent glaze 

WaUcaseC— 

No 134 Tazza Portrait of a Lady m a ruff and elaborate head 
dress Perhaps Venetian ware 

Am effective form of Italian earthenware is the vtctsed or sgrafdaio 
ware m which the ordinary tm enamellmg is replaced by a pipeclay 
shp through which the decoration instead of being pamted on with a 
bnish, IS scratched with a sharp instrument, throwing up the design 
in a very striking manner Tlie colour is usually enhvened by splashes 
of green, yellow or blue (easily fusible colours with tendencies to run 
mto one another) apphed before the final glazing Effects resembling 
tho«e of water colour pamting were thereby obtained 

WaU case B— 

No 92 K famous Circular Dish [Plate 34), with an mcised design 
•showing two patnaan y ouths imlking m a pine grov e 

(uj) French CarUtejiJ/arc 

Bernard Palissy (1510-1589) is counted by the French among their 
plus ptires ct p'us belles glotres although his work is hardly admired m 
other countnes with the same fervour He was however one of the 
most original mmds of his age and his name wall always remain among 
the most famous in the history of European pottery 

Palis^s life received all the rebuffs which beset the pioneer The 
son of a modest glass blow er he was never content to follow in the peaceful 
footsteps of his father His autobio^phy tells us that a plain white 
cup started him on his career as a potter From the moment I saw tt 
he cays regardless of the fact that I had not the least acgtmntance with the 
potter s clay I gate ii yseff up to searching after enamels like a man groping 
tn the dark 

For sixteen years Palissy contmued his researches disregardmg his 
hunger, his debts and even the cnes of his starving children m his deter 
nunation to discover the potters secret Agam and again he had to 
rebuild his kilns and it seemed as if the glazes w ould nev er melt One 
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The greit roister of tlie pictonil style jn roajolica (usuaDy assoaated 
mtli the workers at Urbino), Ntccold Pcihpano, began his career at 
Castel Durante It was here nioieovcr, that Piccolpasso h\ed, the 
author of the great treatise on the potter s art 

In Wall case C the following piccc:> are from Castel Durante — 

No 112 Tazza In centre, decoration of grotesques in grej green 
on deep blue ground 

No 123 Small Plate In the sunk centre a medallion portrait of 
Viigil Surrounding decoration of grotesques m gre> 
green on a deep blue ground 

Also m Wall case B — 

No 88 Cirailar Dish painted with a design of oak leaves and 
acorns (cerqiMlo) In the centre a Pegasus 

No 90 Circular Dish Around the pnncipal subject a border of 
white arabesques on a volute ground {l>tcnco sopra bianco) 
Perhaps from Castel Durante 

Urcino the capital of the Duchj Tlus was the most highly com 
meraalized centre of the maiobca industry and by 1540, vrhen the 
other factories were showing signs of age, Urbmo took the lead 

But the style by this, time, liad changed — and rather sadly The 
purely ornamental motives of the earlier period were abandoned in favour 
of more elaborate subject paintings figures were now used for the mam 
theme and were no longer pleasant accessories to the design, and a 
plate dish or vase lost its own intrinsic significance and became a mere 
picture on pottery The white ground, however, was used again m the 
later penod for the numerous great cisterns m pottery, of which No 30 
IS a fine example 

The artists of Urbino often signed tlieir works as a pamter would 
sign his picture Jlost of the principal masters are consequently kno^vn 
The greatest of them all was NiccoW PcUipano (Niccold da Urbmo) who 
came to the capital from Castel Durante A plate from his famous 
Gonzaga Service is in the Victona and Albert Museum 

Among the many examples of Urbmo pottery in the Wallace Collection 
the most interesting pieces are as follows — 

Wall case B — 

No 79 Large Cucular Disli An interesting example of an early 
period before conventional ornament had been finally 
abandoned 

No 82 Large Circular Dish The centre show’s the tnumph of 
Venus The arms are those of Michiel impaling Gntti 
both of Venice Those of Michiel are wrongly rendered 
B> Francesco Xanto Avelh da Rov’igo Signed m full 
and dated 1533 

No 84 Large Circular Dish Design of the Capture of Muhlberg 
on the Elbe by Charles V, from an engraving by Agostmo 
Veneziano 
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^VtU case D— 

No 141 Plate w^th sunk centre showing possiblj the Martyrdom 
of St Apollonia — ^tlie pulling out of the Saints teeth 
but more likely the «tory of the njinph Lara who 
having meddled m the affairs of Jupiter and Juno was 
ordered by the former to have her tongue pulled out 
Such violent scenes of martyrdom or punishment are 
rare as decoration of maioUca 

Vemcl the isolation of Venice from the general Unc of maiohca 
mdustry and her cas} access for the read> made importations from 
East and West alil e did not pre\ent the citj from producing a native 
pottery of an artistic kind 

The most charactenstic productions of the Venetian maiohca potteries 
are the blue and white wares covered with a slightly transparent glaze 
{smalttiio) 

Wall case C — 

No 134 Ta a Portrait of a Ladj in a ruff and elaborate head 
dress Perhaps Venetian ware 

An effective form of Italian earthenware is the victsed or ^grajfiato 
ware m wluch the ordinary tin enamelling is replaced by a pipeclay 
sUp through which the decoration instead of being painted on with a 
brush IS scratched with a sharp instrument throwing up the design 
m a very striking manner The colour is usually enlivened by splashes 
of green yellow or blue (easily fusible colours with tendencies to run 
into one another) ippbed before tlie final glazing Effects re«embling 
those of water colour painting were thereby obtained 

Wall case B — 

No 92 A famous Circular Dish [Plate 34) with an mused design 
showing two patncian jouths walking m a pine grove 

(ill) French Earlhcnx'arc 

Bernard Palissj (I510-1089) is counted by the French among their 
plus pures ct plus lelles gloires although his work is hirdlj admired m 
other coimtnes with the same Icrvour He was however one of Ihc 
most onginal mmd> of his ige and his name will alwajs remain among 
the most famous m the Iiistory of European pottery 

Palissys hfe received all the rebuffs which beset the pioneer The 
son of a modest glass blower he was never con tent to follow in the peaceful 
footsteps of his father His autobiographj tells us that a plain white 
•cup started him on his career as a potter From the moment I sax tt 
he sa>s regardless of the fact that J had not tie least acquaint jnee vnth tie 
potters clay I ga e myself up to searchtfg after enamels like a man grofing 
tn the dark 

For sivtecn 3 ears Pahssy continued liis researches disregarding lus 
hunger lus debts and even the cnes of his starving children in lus deter 
mination to discover the potters secret Again and again he had to 
rebuild his kilns and it seemed as if the glazes would never melt One 

5* [•’T’) 
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No 234 Oval Dish Decorated m relief vnth similar objects amidst 
green foliage on a ground of stone colour and jasper 

No 226 Dish Diana ^estirg Jrom the Chase An example of 
Palissy’s later classical stj le 

No 292 Circular Plaque The Uescue of Andromeda Another 
classical piece 

(iv) '* Rhodtan '* Ware {Case E) 

It is no^\ kno\vn that the most characteristic class of this pottery 
(: e that marked bj’ the constant use of a sealing nax red pigment 
called Armenian bole) v-'as made at Nicea in Turkej, not at Lmdos m 
the Island of Rhodes as was onginall> supposed The tiles made at 
Nicea are sev eral times mentioned by contemporaiy' writers, and the 
place ''"as kJlo^vn as Isntk ChtntU (Isnik of the Cluna Works) The 
bole red denved from a special clay was generally apphed in the form 
of a shp — ^lienee its tluckness Cobalt blue and copper green uere also 
used Tlie characteristic decoration of the ware is that of flowers — 
mainly carnations tuhps. hyacinths and roses often tied together at 
the stem — and long, curvmg leaf forms The best penod of the ware 
^vas the last half of the sixteenth century, but much good work was also 
produced in the se\enteenth century Dishes Nos 197, 199 m Gallery 
III, Case E, are fine examples of the ware 


D— Limoges Painted Enamels • 

Enamel w ork was a favourite form of decoration in France throughout 
the Middle Ages, and in tlie twelfth and thirteenth centimes Limoges 
was the great French centre for tlie decoration of objects in copper vath 
enamel, chiefly for ecclesiastical uses (crosses incense-boats candle- 
sticks and other appurtenance^ to church ritual) although secular object*:, 
':umlarli decorated, such as marriage coffers or horse trappings were 
common It is not known for certam whj Limoges should specially 
have been dev oted to this particular art nor whence the necessary copper 
was procured Perhaps Spam was the source smee Limoges was a 
stoppmg place for pilgrims on their way to Roncevaux or Campostella 

The usual method before the last half of the fifteenth century v\as the 
champleid process (i e enamel fused into hollows chiselled in the metal) 
Two fine examples of chamflre arc the plaques on which are mounted 

• The finest enamel in the Wallace Collection docs not fall into the categor> 
of Limoges It 13 the small jewel like Diptych of translucent enamel in Gallerv 1 
central case repnr'cnting rjerre dc Bourbon with hi> patron saint St Peter and his 
consort Anne dc Deaujeu snth her patron saint St Anne On the reverse arc 
Cliarlemagne and Saint Louis 

Ihc diptych formed probably the half shutters of a tnptjch made about 
ISOO The 1 gures of tlie Donor and the Donatiw with their respective saints are 
obvnotislj derived from the almost identical groups in the celebrated Triptych of 
Motdsns (exhibited in London at the Trench Exhibition 1932 No G4) Such an 
affinity establishes the little work as one of the few examples of a transcnption in 
enamel from a well known picture made by the enameller from his knowledge of 
the original and not throngh the nicdtom of an engraver 
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the U\o gilt figures of Saints, perhaps the ends of a reliquarj’, dating from 
the end of the thirteenth centurj- (Case N— Nos 273, m—Plaic 35) * 
With tlic approach of the Renaissance a new spirit entered into 
enamel painting and the method changed Limoges retained its prestige 
as the unique centre of all enamel work but, towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, the Limousine artists conceived the idea of painting 
their decorations on enamelled copper, in a manner analogous to the 
painting on stained glass In the majority of cases the paintings were 
not original compositions but copies or adaptations of contemporary 
engravings 

The names of many of the Limoges enamel painters are known, and 
in many cases their work can be identified Often they ran in faimhes 
TJie first celebrated family of enamel painters was that of Penicaud, of 
which the cliief member, Nardon Pimeaud {c 1470-c 1542), is almost 
as legendary as he is famous, sure identification of lus work being 
difficult The paintings of the early Penicauds particularly of Nardon 
and his brother Jean, were executed in bright translucent colours o\er 
a white ground The subjects were almost always rehgious 

Sometimes the effect of splendour is heightened by the addition of 
silver foil under cabochon to indicate jewels on the drapery' whilst the 
high lights arc stippled or suggested by pailhns (drops of gildmg covered 
with translucent enamel) 

The followang are examples m this Cbifection (Gallery III) of the w ork 
of the early Pdnicauds and their contemporanes — 

WaU c£ise E— 

No 248 Adoration oj the Magi School of Jean Pemcaud I 
No 24D A Prophet School of Jean Penicaud I 
No 247 Virgin and Child Master of the Triptych of Orleans 
Eormcrly attributed to Nardon Penicaud 

With the advance of the sixteenth century' the Gothic tradition lost 
its grip, and the scope of enamel painters widened to include as a result 
of recent Italian enlightenment, mythological and profane subjects m 
addition to the earlier religious works 

The later members of the Penicaud family, notably Jean Pdmeaud II 
and III (Jean Pdmeaud I's son and grandson), broke definitely' into the 
Italian style and abandoned the use of the white ground for the whole 
of their figures The later Pdnicauds, too, were the first to popularize 
painting on enamel m grisaille (a method in w hich the figures arc entirely 
or almost entirely applied m opaque white enamel on to a black back- 


• The Rehef of the Bunal cf « Bishop (Case 236) m gJt bronze is also 

probably Limogeswork of the thirteenthwntury. it is now mounted on wood but 
onci naUy it may hav e been on a fonndatioa of champlevfe enamel 

Another fine example of chatnplnf enamel in the same case is the Pnehei Candle 
stick Rto 2S8> with the su. warriors enamelled on its base — these bear the arms of 
Charles d Aniou brother of Saint Louis Peter III liing of Aragon and thetlukes 
of Bnttany and Burgundy There is also a Cro’vr (No 283) -with a little figure of 
a bishop kneeling before the Virgin and Child ornamented with precious stones 
and enamelled shields of the arms of France 
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ground), and Jean P6mcaud III practised hardly any other stjle Pierre 
Reymond {d 1584), too, ^\*as another prolific artist in grisaille 

The height of the sLxteenth century brought great prospent} to the 
enamel vorkers at Limoges , and at that penod a group of artists Vicre 
at \\ork in the city ^\hose style is so alike as to make their productions 
almost indistinguishable "Most notable among them, houe%cr were 
Pierre Courtois, famous for his audacity m decorating the largest plaques 
ever known (those in the Chateau de Madrid were 5^ feet iugh) , Jean 
Vjgier, chief!} remarkable for his sparkling fatlloiis and his salmon 
coloured flesh tints Jean Court, noted for the subtle modelling of hi* 
figures, and Suzanne Courtois, the only woman enamel worker, who*e 
productions are remarkable for their translucent colour set off against 
dead white flesh tints 

The following are the work of the group of enamel painters of the 
sixteenth century mentioned above — 

Wall case F— 

No 270 Oval Dish Painted in gnsatlle after The Trutmfh of 
Galatea by Raphael m tlie Villa Farnesma Rome By 
Jean P^nicaud HI 

No 244 Plaque The Last Jtidgtnerl Painted m grtsatUe By 
Pierre Reymond 

No 263 Dwer Painted in gnsatlle after the fresco Parnassus by 
Raphael and his pupils tn the Villa Tarnesma Rome 
By Pierre Rey mond 

No 254 Standing Salt Fainted with plaques of Limoge* enamel 
Dties tn Torment, ascribed to Pilnicaud II, dated 1540 , 
and Cupid Tmimpbant, by Francois Limousin 

No 25^ Plate Joseph tn EgyP' Painted m colours By Jean 
Courtois 

No 268 Large Oval Dish Painted in flashing colours with a 
design of Apollo and the Muses By Martial Courtois, 
a rare master 

The most celebrated family' of the later Lunoges enamel worker* 
was that of Limousin of v hich the pnnapal member, Ldonard Limousin 
(c 1S05-C 1575), achieved fame pnnapaUy for his portraits m enamel 
In these he is distinguished from most of the other enamel portrait 
painters in that he worked from his owti drawings not from the designs 
of other artists As enamellcr to the court ol Frangois I and Henn II 
he painted the portraits of many members of the royoil familv' and of 
tbcir r> ^outage 

In Gallery I are the following examples of enamel portraiture — 

Central Case — 

N’o 53 Marguerite de Trance, daughter of Francois I, as Mmena 
By Jean de Court 

No 59 Henn d’ Alltel of Na>.arre By Leonard Limousin 

No 64 lottis XIII of Trance By Jean Limousin an artist of 
the seventeenth century who begins the final chapter 
tn the lone historv of Limoires enamel namtine 
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Towards the end of the sixteenth century there ^vas a return to the 
use of translucent enamel painting m the place of grisaille , but the high 
artistic excellence had departed since the permcious floriditj of the 
Baroque had driven out restramt 


E — ^Medals 

Italy was the first European country to show interest m numismatics 
and even before the Renaissance the collecting of anaent medals was a 
favounte pastime of the amateur With the rediscovery of antiquity 
the art was itself revived, and Pisanello (r 1399), the great pamter and 
draughtsman, achieved a special fame as the mventor of the portrait 
medal In Gallery III, Case G, is a specimen of Pi&anello s portrait 
medal of Gtanfranceso Gonzaga, Marquis of Man'ua (S 328) wearing 
the high hat of the penod On the reverse is an armed horseman 
attended by a mounted page Another famous Italian medallist of the 
renaissance penod was Mattco dei Pasti a specimen of whose portrait 
medal of Sigiswotido Malafes/a (S 329) Duke of Rimmi and a patron 
of art and letters, is also in Case G 

Italy though the first and by far the greatest centre for tJie medallist, 
VI as not the only country m which the art flourished and Germanj and 
the Netherlands soon adopted the use of the portrait medal The German 
medals were struck rather than cast and were le«s ambitious and imagi 
native than the Itahan examples, a plain coat of arms or even a blank 
space usually taking the place of an elaborate design on the reverse 
Durer and Holbem, however, both made designs for medals 

In the Netherlands the portrait medallist achieved a high degree of 
excellence especially Quentin Matsys, the eminent painter and the friend 
of Erasmus Holbein and Sir Tliomas More His medal of Brasiniis 
(S 401 — Plale 35), of wluch there is a specimen in Case G, has been 
desenbed by Sir George Hill as surely ohv o/ the greatest portrait medals 
in the world Even the great theologian himself admired the veracity 
of his own portrait and preferred it to the painting of him«elf by Holbein 

In France the medal had a Jess interestmg development, for there 
it seldom transcended the usual official portrait of the kmg or queen or 
member of the court In the fifteenth century, however, fme medals 
ivere. on occasion, struck commemorating the loyalty of subjects to 
their sovereign, such as the interesting medal struck at Lyons by Jean 
and Cohn Le Pfere on the occasion of the second entry of Louis XII and 
his consort Anne de Bret^ne in Harch 1500 A specimen (S 362) of 
this medal, which bears on the front a portrait of tlie King and on the 
reverse one of the Que^'n, is m Gallery I, central case 

As the sixteenth century progressed French medals became more 
official and their artistic meats dimmished Very occasionally an artist 
allowed his own personal feelings to appear The medallion of Henry IV 
and Mane de Medicis (S 369), in Gallery I, central case, i§ an exceptional 
example, being an arresting mdivndual portrait of this sinister, scheming 
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An interesting medal, struck in England, is tliat of Charles 1 (S 367), 
by Nicolas Bnot {c. 1579-1&46), a Protestant refugee and naturalized 
Englishman who ^vas entrusted by Charles I with the engraving of the 
English coinage. It is in the table-case in Gallery IX. On the reverse 
of the medal is a ship in full sail, symbolic of Charles' claim to the dominion 
of the seas to announce ivliich this medal was struck. 



CHAPTER XX— MINIATURES AND ILLUMINATIONS 

MiMATtmcs 
(Gallery XI) 

(a) English — ^The word iiintaliire is derived from the Latm mtmum 
vermdion the colour used by the early lUummitors for the initial letters 
of their manuscripts Later the term was extended to the other lUumi 
nations in the manuscript which under the name of nitntaljircs became 
associated with the French word tmgiialure So it was gradually used 
with regard to paintmgs on h small scale which should more correctly 
bo known as litnwngs (from the French enlunttner) The word hmmng 
survived throughout the Stuart into the Hanoverian era King 
Charles Is collection of mintaturcs was called (fe kings collection of 
/iJHtjjHgs the miniature painter to Queen Anne was known as hmner 
to He Queen whilst certain documents of the reign of George I refer to 
lunmngs executed bv the royal painters • The present use of the word 
vitmaliire combines the old with the new it may correctly be applied 
to the illuminations in raedneval books but it is more popularly used 
for small paintings usually portraits either on a minute scale or com 
paratively large but always of a si 2 c which could be held in the hand 
The first name in the history of European miniature painters apart 
from the illuminators is that of Hans Holbein the younger {c 1497- 
1543) a German Swiss of Basle wl o spent much of his life in England 
at the coiu^ of Henry 1 1ll as ofT cial portrait painter and died m 
London of the plague His meticulous technique was particularly 
suitable to portraits in miniature which— as the rare examples si ow— ho 
pamted on the thinnest vellum mounted on a playang curd or else direct 
on the card itself Our celebrated Portrait of H e Artist (Case B No 93 — 
Plate 36) is painted on such a card on the back of which are the frag 
ments of two hearts T1 e miniature reveals the whole perfection of 
Holbein s technique lus subtle modelling brilliant colour and delicate 
shadows His refinement of touch is seen particularly m tlie painting 
of the beard m which almost every hair even the stubble grow'th at the 
edges IS separately defined The mscnption on the blue background 
marks the artist s age as forty five 

Tlirougbout the reign of Henry Mil few but foreign painters wc e 
employed at the court and it \v^s not imtil Elizabeth wois on the throne 
that the true tradition of English mmiature-pointmg which was to endure 
m a steady succession of painters down to the last century was begun 
m the person of Nicholas Hilliard (1537 or 47 1619) 

Hilliard s work differs from tJiat of Holbem in that Hilliard was 
essentially a mmiature-pamter whereas Holbein was a painter of full 
«ize portraits who occasionallv worked in miniature Holbem s works 

* The post exists to-daj in Scotland nl c e tl c lead ns Scots artist u appo nted 
as T1 e King s Painter and Limner 
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m miniature are, therefore, to Use the expression of Sir Pep^s, ■patiUmgs 
if! hale and his miniature portraits are merely life-size studies accuratelv 
reduced in ‘tcale , whereas the no less exquisite Hilliard exploited the flatter 
and more archaic stvle of the old manuscnpt illuminators embelhshed 
here and there unth a flourish of gold mscnptions Yet Hilhard most 
emphaticallj claimed Holbem as his master, sa5ing Holbeins style of 
hmntng ha el ever tmilated, and hold ti for the best A notable characteristic 
of Hilliard s work is that it is shadowless the faces of his sitters have 
the white transparent quality of those of ^aints m a medisval missal 
There is a tradition that this is due to his Iiabit of pamtmg the Queen 
who, frightened of unbecoming sliadows falling on her face, chose al%\-ays 
to sit for her portrait m the open allye of a goodly garden where no tree 
n as mere nor any shadon at all 

Hilhard s own work is unrepresented in this Collection, but a fine 
miniature given to a member of his school is the Thomas Earl of Coieniry 
(Case B, No 106), formerlj ascribed to Peter Oliver The sitter, an 
emment legal adviser to Charles I and the dehverer of the King s famous 
Reprimand to the Commons m 1626, was the Lord Keeper of the Pnvj 
Se^, which he holds m the mmialure portrait Like Holbein, Hilhard 
painted his miniatures mostly on cardboard or on the thinnest % ellum 
called pecorcUa which ivas made from the skin of unhatched chickens 
He was deeph interested in the technique of miniature*p3mtmg and 
wTote a treatise concernmg the Art of Limnmg of which the manuscnpt 
IS m the Uni\ crsity of Edinburgh 

Nicholas son LawTence, followed m the footsteps of his father and 
became a mmiature painter of repute 

Of Hilhard s snccessors the most outstanding were Isaac and Peter 
Oh%er, father and son of whom the former is desenbed by Walpole as 
having studied imder Hilhard Isaac Ohvers work is distinguishable 
from Hilliard s by the gradual disappearance of the flat, illuminated 
style A marked contrast is noted m the painting of the hair , Hilliard 
had painted it m the rigid defined manner, whereas both Isaac and 
Peter 01i\er represented it as falling in a thick, soft mass on to the 
shoulders \ comparison has been made between this style and that of 
Richard Cos^^•ay whereas Coswa\ s pupil Andrew Phmer, and his brother 
Nathaniel, were to return to the older st>Ic and paint the hair m the 
more carefully defined and archaic manner of Hilliard Like Hilliard the 
Oh\ ers used to keep a number of cards at hand, all readj prepared wth 
grounds of different tints, so that they could choose one to suit the com 
plexion of their sitter Our fine immature-portrait of Sir Rtehard 
Leveson (Case B, No 105), Vice-Admiral of England in 1604, is an 
example of Isaac Ohvers subtle workmanship and microscopic mmute- 
ness both of which quahties appealed to Walpole who, at Strawberry 
Hill, had a ‘fine collection of mmiature-portraits He regarded Isaac 
Oliver as a gemus and said that »« England we had nobody lo put into 
comparison with Oliver unless it be our own Samuel Cooper dhose 
boldness of expression scarce compensated for the truth to i ature of the 
older master 
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The chief artists who succeeded the Oliv ers were the two John Hostuis 
father and son shadowy personages whom William Saunderson m his 
Graphtce of 1658 mentions as being /or mtmltre and limning tie next 
modern since the HtUtards The Hoskins were almost the first to make 
foliage a usual background for miniature portraits Hilliard and Isaac 
Oliver had used it occasionally (there is a well known miniature at Windsor 
Castle by Isaac Oliver of Sir Philip Sidney m his garden) but they had 
treated it as a rare mnovation Stormy backgrounds too were a 
characteristic element of Hoskins work Our portrait of Edward 
second Viscount Conway (Case B No 123) painted on vellum is probably 
the work of John. HosUns son beanng the signature I H usually 
attributed to the j ounger pamter as against the monogram I H (the 
I crossing the bar of the H) supposedly the sign of the father The 
technique shows greater strength than that of the Olivers the more 
sober colour contrasts strongly with the decorative tints of the earlier 
penod coming closer to tl e art of portraiture and departmg further 
from that of illummation 

It is a cunous allotment of fortune that the early names m the history 
of English miniature paintmg should occur in pairs there were two 
Hihiards two Olivers two Hoskins and two brothers Cooper of wliom 
the elder Samuel Cooper (1609 1672) the nephew of John Hoskins 
was one of the greatest exponents of the portrait miniature m our history 
His contemporanes regarded him as an unequalled craftsman m his 
kmd and he was chosen to make the drawings of the king s face and 
liead for the new milled coinage Aubrey called him the prince of 
limners John Evelyn in his diary spoke of hun as ye rare limner and 
remarl s that he had the honour to hold the candle whilst Cooper was 
preparmg the crayon drawing of the King s head whereas Air Pepys 
commissioned him to paint his wife knowing him to be a wosf admirable 
worhman and good company he flays and sets mitsick to the lute 
most cxciUently lespeaks French and ts indeed a most excellent man 

Cooper s most notable portrait was of Oltier Cromitell of which 
there IS a copy by Chnstian l^chter in Gallery IX {table case No XI — SI) 
The pamtmg at once recalls the much repeated story of how the Pro 
tector having forbidden Cooper on oath to copy tlie portrait found him 
one cfay af Hampton Court in the act of breaking his piromise amf inrrne 
diately confiscated both the finished original and the unfinished copy 
The ongmal was later to come into the possession of the Duke of Dev on 
shire and the copy into that of the Duke of Buccleugh Richters copy 
IS from a third miniature the damaged portrait of Cromwell m the 
British Aluseum which was once m Richter s possession 

Walpole admired the bold style of Samuel Cooper due to the influence 
of Van Dyck and remarked that though the artist owed much to the 
Flemish painter he may still be called an original genius as he teas tl ef rst 
ml 0 gave the strength and freedom of oil to miniature Cooper s death w as 
deplored by artists as well as by amateurs in her diary of 5th May 
1672 Mary Bt.ale the woman pamter and mmiatunst wrote Dyed this 
day Mr Sat i tel Coofer the ^eateslhmner of tl e leorldfor a face 
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Between the death of Samuel Cooper and the great revival of 
miniature-painting in the eighteenth century brought about by Cosway, 
Engleheart and their contemporanes, there was a lull m the development 
of the art The number of portrait painters m mmiature did not 
dimmish there were many emment exponents of the mimature betv/een 
the reigns of Charles 11 and George III but they did not take the art 
into any new pastures, bemg content, rather, to refertilire the fields 
which had been dug and tilled by their predecessors Of the artists of 
the interregnum the best known were Nicholas Dixon (1670-1726) , 
LawTcnce Crosse (c 1650-1724), Bernard Lens (1682-1740) , and Thomas 
Flatman (1637^-1688) Crosse, of whom httle is known except that he 
wns a collector of mmiatures as well as a pamter of them, is represented 
m this Collection bj a rather blowsy Porlratt of a Lady (Case B — 116) 
riatman, a scholar, barrister and poet as well as pamter was a more 
competent artist though unmspired The portrait of Charles II 
(Gallery IX table'case No 82) is an example of his rather heavy style 
with his predilection for touches of flashing blue It is conceived faith 
fully m the style of lus master, Lely 

Tlie re\ia^ of mmiature-pamting m the eighteenth century was 
ushered m by the work of the so called CtmI Ftie Cosway, Engleheart, 
Smart, Plimer and Humphry the counterpart of the Grand C%nq in 
France Hall, Sicardi, Dumont, Augustin and Isabej The greatest 
of the English five was Richard Cosway (1742-1821) whose name stands 
as a s 3 anbol of perfection m English mimature painting 

Cosavay, the son of a master at Blundell s School, Tiverton, \/as a 
precocious child in the arts and at the age of thirteen he earned off the 
^st prize ever offered by the newly founded Socaet> of Arts This was 
the earliest of Cosway's long succession of prize wonamgs His success 
as a fashionable portrait pamter was established by the Pnnee of Wales, 
Avho admired a portrait by Cosiray of Mrs Titzherbert and immediately 
fixed a sittmg for himself After the King s recogmtion CosNvay s fame 
was made, he was overavhclmed wiUi clients and he boasted that he 
dispatched thirteen or fourteen sitters a day Cosway’s success heightened 
his innate personal vanity (gi\en him, perhaps, as a compensation of 
N ature lor lus diminutive stature and lus unlortunate laci^ resemblance 
to a monkey), and he bved a life of great splendour, giving evenmg concerts 
at Schomberg House and weanng elaborate clothes a little three cornered 
hat on the top of his pondered toupie and a mulberry stlK coal profusely 
embroidered with scarlet slrauthemes His pomposity made lum the butt 
of many lampoons and lie was often known as the Tiny Cosmetic or 
Macaroni Miniature 

The most mteresting mmiature by Richard Cosavay at Hertford 
House is the portrait, pamted on ivory, of Maria Smythe, afteruards 
Mrs Fitzherberl (Case B, No 153 — Platt 36), since it has an historical 
as well as an lesthetic significance Maria Titzherbert was a gay young 
wdow m London when she attracted the attention of the Prmce of 
Wales (later George IV) Her religious scruples pre\ented her from 
becoming his mistress and the pair irare secretly mamed at Richmond 
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on the 15th December 1783 But the secret shared the common lot of 
swift cxposiue The happiness of the marriage was spoilt bj public 
cunosity and political disapproval the verdict of the Pope being called 
at last to ratify the marriage m the eyes of the Church law The Prince 
deserted Mrs Titrhcrbert in 1811 m favour of the Jlarclnoness of Hert 
ford wife of the second 'Marquess From then on Mrs Fitzhcrbcrt 
lived a semi retired life at Brighton to whose fame as a resort of fashion 
she continued to contribute 'ttilham IV on bis accession m 1830 
offered her a duch} winch she declined but she accepted his privilege 
to clothe her servants in the ro5al hvciy 

Cosvvays portrait is a masterpiece of fastidious technique but 
even more skilful IS the little am Porrmiio/aGoiffeuiau (CaseB No 175) 
of which the bnes are defined wath a lightness onl) equalled bj the 
refinement of the pallid colours Lightness was indeed Cosvvays 
quahtj rather than an accuracj of draughtsmanship which he did not 
alvv a} s reveal Dr Williamson has apti) placed Cosway s umque charm 
m the evquisite lightness with vvlucli the portrait is placed upon the 
1V013 Ukc a bit of gossamer that hns been bto c» ittlo postiton poised m the 
<iir niirf uffoueef to drop upon (he ttory 

Cosw’aj s rival was George Engleheart (1752 1829) but he was hJS 
antithesis as a man and as an artist Wicreas Cosvvay was vain and 
flippant Engleheart was painstaking and venous andthej cacJi attracted 
a tjpc of client suitable to their respective temperaments The beau 
mottle «at to Coswaj whilst \hc grand tnottde favoured Engleheart 
and the all more «cdate members of the Rojal Family were painted bi 
the latter artist Engleheart s fee-book which is still m existence, is 
an interesting reflection of its owners career, it includes the names of 
the oldest and most respected families in the countrj 

Engleheart s technique was akin to lus pcrsonalitj it was as down 
right and emphatic as Coswa> s was ghttenng and elusive The portrait 
of C/arlctle Uigiisla Princess Royal dauglitcr of George HI (Case B 
No 151) IS surely an accurate 111 eness but beside a mmiature bj Cosway 
it lacks the sparkle whicli makes a miniature fasanating The il/iss 
Pennymait (Case B No lo2) after the miniature in the collection of 
Admiral Sir Charles Frederick Hotham altliough it may not be by 
£ngiVfieart ts dnaccitctsttc of hts sabicct sad sty ic a pactevt 

of an mtcUcctual young lady carefully drawn richly coloured and 
deeply marked with the impress of truth 

The third artist of the Great Five John Smart (1741-1811) was a 
noble and distinguished pamter and a favourite pupil of Cosway Dr 
Vilhamson has noted a remark from a letter bv Cosway to his wife 
John Smarts uomen are too stiff still but I like Ins pictures uith all my 
heart eulogy indeed from the sparing vainglorious Cosway Smart 
had studied anatomy and all his figures are flawless examples of 
anatomical construction a quality which may support the tradition 
that he had senously thought of bccommg a surgeon Honest John was 
Cosway s name for Smart and no title could have been more fitting to 
Ins temperament or to his art He bdonged to a strict religious sect 
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called the GUissites (Michael Faradaj was another member) who*e chief 
eccentricity was their de^ outness Hl» ratlier Quakerish st\le did not 
find him many sitters in fn\ olous London and m 1785 he w ent to India 
where he met w ith a marked success among the English residents although 
his cool and kindly colours appealed less to the rich Indian rulers who 
demanded something more congenial to the brilliant luxury of their 
palaces Smart s work done in India usually bears the letter I beneath 
the signature as is the case with our portrait of a Ctrl tn IT htU (Case B 
No 177 — Plate 3G} an example of Smart s impeccable construction his 
smooth enamel like technique cool delicate colours (note tlie ®oft gre\ 
of the hair) and unaffected shill 

The remammg painters of the Ftte Coswa> s gaj and gallant pupil 
\ndrew Phmer and his fellow Devonian Ozias Humpliry R A are 
unrepresented at Hertford House 

Tlie matcnal used os ground work bj the miniature pamters of the 
eighteenth century was almost alwa>s ivorj which took the place of 
vellum about the >car 1700 Working concurrently with the mmii 
tunsts in ivory were a few painters m enamel the follow ers*on of the 
Erenchmen Petitot and Bordicr who had practised m England dunng 
the Charles I penod Charles Boit a Frenchman was enamel pamter 
to Queen Anne and Zincke a Gcnnan was patronized by George II 
Tlie French workers perhaps took tlicir tradition from the flourishing 
enamel manufactory at Limoges dunng the Renaissance Tlie fore 
most Enghsh enamel painter was Henr> Bone (1755-1834) who began 
Iu9 artistic career as a pamter of landscapes and ilowcrs upon porcelain 
He later became the chief enamel painter to George HI His paintings 
are rich in colouring but lack, subtletj m style the> were however 
very mucli in demand among his contcmporanc<« be ng icry expenstie 
felclitng 21 gutneas each Bone executed a few miniatures on ivory 
usually ongmal compositions the cnameL being mostly copies Of 
our three enamels one of I/iss Paddon (Case C No 28o) is after a 
miniature by Gilbert Stuart Newton R \ the others — two cliamung 
cluJd studies of the Ladies Anne and Gerlrude Pit Patrick (Nos XI— 
A and C) arc after portraits b} Reynolds 

Bone s eldest son Henrj Pierce Bone (1779-18o5) assisted his father 
m the art of enamelling until the latter s death when he became the 
Household Pamter m enamels to the King the Duchess of Kent and 
Princess Victoria 

H P Bones smooth surfaces gave his cnanieK the appearance of 
highly finished oil pamtings winch greatly appealed to tlie taste of the 
English court who at that tunc dcbghlcd m works as oleaginous m senti 
ment as m matenal The httle mmiature of Frances Stuart, Duchess 
of Ihchmond (La Belle Sliiarf) (Case B No 109) is an cvaraplc of Bone s 
highly polished technique and hot brown colouring La BeUe Stuart 
was the famous beauty of the court of Charles II whose charms nearly 
caused a royal divorce She is said tohavebcim the model for Britannia 
on the copper coinage Bone s large sue nuniaturc of Lady Hamilton as 
a Bacchante (Comdor between Galleries I\ and \) has an histoncal 
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significance rather than artistic (it was bequeathed rather strangelj bj 
Sir Wilham Hamilton to Nelson), and is described m Chapter XXII 
Objects of Historical Interest, p 140 

(b) French — The only other country besides England to exploit the 
art of the miniature to a high d^ree was France where the tradition of 
manuscript illumination, so much to the fore m the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centunes, was readily adapted to the new er art In the sixteenth 
century, portraiture m France became the rage, and people of fashion 
sat for their likenesses in every size Albums were made for the small 
drawings, and occasionally nuniature portraits were executed for the 
more fastidious sitters 

Two stnkmg examples of renaissance nuruatures are the portraits 
of Jean de Thou and his wife Renee Batllel {Case B, Nos 104, 105) bj 
the anonyiTiQiis artist who executed thirty six dra%vings m the album 
of portraits m the Bibhotheque Nationale, Pans known after its previous 
owner as the Leciirieux Album These portraits may be compared wth 
the Holbein Self Portrait (No 93) The Frenchman s work is less 
bnlhant than the Germans, but both ha\c the same conception of a 
miniature portrait a full size portrait on a tiny scale — very different 
from the more archaic illuminatory style of our own Nicholas Hilliard 
The anonymous artist of the Thou portraits possessed a baffling 
mmuteness of vision , the lace on the lady s corsage is so finely 
portrayed that it seems almost more illusionist's than artist’s work 

The seventeenth century m France was not conducive to the art of 
miniature pamting smcc the great classical revi\al which marked the 
age demanded soraethmg more monumental to fit the Grand Manner 
Toivards the end of the century, however, Pebtot became famous for 
his microscopic mimatures — usuily for snuff boxes — and he gathered 
around himself a number of apprentices and workmen, who seem to 
have ^ led wth one another in seeing how much smaller than a fartlung 
they could reduce their little medallions 

The eighteenth centurj >va5, above all, the golden age of the mmiature, 
which flounshed under the a?gis of Madame de Pompadour, the faithful 
patroness of the dehcate and the dainty It is no wonder, then, that 
her pamter Boucher tned his hand at the miniature although very few 
miniatures actually by him are kno\vn He was, however, greatly 
imitated by his contemporaries and succe^rs, as were other pamters 
of the period, particularly Fragonard and Nattier , their compositions 
bemg frequently copied or adapted to the mmiature form Our little 
Marquise de Pompadour (Case B, No 89) after Fran 90 is Boucher was 
at one time thought to be an onginal, but the technique has a ivoolhness 
and the drawing a degree of carelessness (note the formless drawing of 
tlie hands) of winch Boucher, even in his most loosely constructed 
mural decorations, would hardly have beai capable still less m a form 
of art whose pomt depends upon its power to withstand the closest 
examination 

Hardlj less rare than miniatures Boucher are those bj Fragonard, 
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the charming L'/wiisw/ (Case C No 350), but equally wittil} he could 
paint an outdoor scene of galrntcne such as the Lowers tn a Pari (Case B 
No 150), or the Dejentter dn Chasse (Case B, No 154) 

Another Swede by birth who is usually counted among the French 
school of miniaturists is Pierre Adolphe Hall (1736-1793), a leading 
member of the Grand Cmq 

Hall s Ttwiwatwies ate civaxacteiued by Ibcw i\cb, baimomous colotu , 
his fmest miniature in this Collection, The Faintly of the Painter (Case B, 
No 142), is an example of his slill m colouring, being a delicious blend 
of creamj white, blue and a crushed strawberry pmk The flesh tints, 
too, have a beautiful transparent emphasired by the sober-coloured 
background This innocent looking family brought Hall some of the 
griefs which culminated in a fatal attack of apoplexj His ivife (m 
pmk) — a great niccc of Oudry the animal pamter, whose work is seen 
on the walls of this gallery — ^nexcr made him happy and eventually she 
lived at Versailles apart from her husband who remained in Pans an 
event which her wedding seemed to forecast, for she was married in 
widow’s weeds as mourning for the Kmg of Sweden His daughter 
Adelaide (the baby m the mmiature) was to become a widow in six 
weeks, her husband being guillotined early m the Rexolution 

Out of the thirteen fine miniatures by Hall m this Collection par 
ticularly mterestmg are the portraits of Madame Elisabelh, sister of 
Louis XVI (Case B No 132), who, despite her well known unselfishness 
and her attempts to cut down the extravagances of the court, was a victim 
of the Terror, out of loyalty to the Kmg . MUeLcdoux (Case B, No 193), 
the pamter, a pupil of Greuze, who became noted for her studies of girls' 
heads, and Heddts Charlotte (Case B, No 143), daughter of 

tlie Kmg of Sweden a thm %vaisted lady holdmg flowers, who aptly 
recalls a French contemporary s cnticism of the pamter II a utie Ifgtreti 
de la touche tigiicKr du colons . hardtesse incomparable du 
potntilli 

Luc Sicard (1746-1825) htcr known as Sicardi to distmguish him 
from his father, also an artist, is a less gossamer like pamter than Hall, 
but lus work has a smooth quality — ^partly due to the very mmute 
stippling of the flesh — ^^vhlch gives it an enamel finish comparable mth 
that of John Smart His pleasmg colouring, too, is another pomt which 
these two pamters have m common, as well as the mtelhgent character 
wluch they both give to the faces Lespmassc notes that in painting 
a face, Sicardi emphasizes the cavity of the eye socket by laymg the 
shadow on the eye hd He insists, too, on the pomt of the chm and 
arranges the ham about the face like a halo 

As pamter to the Kmg, Sicardi made many mmiature portraits of 
Louis XVI and JIane Antomette , he is known to have executed more 
than tlurty miniatures of members of the royal family between the years 
1780 and 1784 The Wallace Collection possesses two small portraits 
by Sicaidi of Loins XVI (Case B, Nos 84 — Plate 36, and 94 the fonxiec 
very small) as well as other fanciful portraits (Nos 167 186 196, 286} 
of women and girls m elegant attire 
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Frxn^ois Dumont (1751-1831) was a more «ober painter than Sicardi 
showing a special affection for soft colours such as grcjish blues and 
pale \ lolets winch ga\ e his portraits a fragihty and sadncss in keeping 
witJi lus usuall} rather solemn sitters He is sometimes known as It 
feintre-crdpiitaik Like Sicardi Dumont had hb> special marmensms 
m the painting of the face and the posing of tlic figure One maj note 
the little upward turn which he gives to the mouth (des sounres reltctftis) 
and he often conceals the sitters hands An interesting portrait bj 
Dumont is that of the Dauphin (Case B No 197) *ion of Louis X\^I 
who e «eparalion from his parents during the Revolution must have 
increased the miser} of all concerned Contradictorj reports garble 
tlie storj of the httic prince s imprisonment , som'* sav tliat he died m 
pnson of a filtlij disease others declare that he v “is substituted in lus 
cell b> a scrofulous child and was smuggled out of pn^on in a basket 
It maj be noted tliat Ehimont has painted the little prmce with brown 
e\e< although all other portraits and contemporarv descriptions of the 
Dauphin ‘show the ejes as blue 

Dumonts brother Tcm}, w-as also a miniature-painter of repute, 
and as thev bo*h signed their work witli the surname onlj, confusion 
betwxcn the tw 0 a frequent To Francois howxvcr are usual!) assigned 
the hi^cr full length muiiaturcs «uch as the Madaint Vig/' Lc Brir 
(CaseC No 244) a stud) jn his favourite pallid shades mthaninsis erce 
upon mottled grc) mauv e and pah>h ) cUow 

The great nval artists of the late cightecntli cenlLf) wot At.gus*m 
and Isabel Both worked under the r^gim** of LoJis \M both lived 
througJi the Revolution both «aw the n^e and fall of Bonaparte and 
received official posts under the Restoration. 

Jean Biptiste-Jacqu'^ Augustin (1729-I‘vO earn'd oa the art of 
the mmiature-painling into a further 'tage since h* grea^Iv added to 
the alreadv large number of co!our= cn mirtia'nr * s palette. It 
has been pointed out that Frencfi la.a-atcn.'*^ o*^ th** nad-eahteenth 
centur) used as manv as s^cntccn cr diSerent Sesh tones, 

Augustin incrcawd the numbe- to tweaiv Augu-tm s work i* 
alwij s freeh and ongina! n’orcorr'i is Van'ka. Ur cfjsproprerisr* 
nrp trarjJre il r» o vn Le^^unsse Tbcagli it maj lac) th** 

wit and sparkle hitlie'to found n tlx werk o*' th** Crest Frenclj m.m-a 
tun5l« \ugustm5 •!t)Ie l.as a virih^ ard Li_ po-tniits 

I ave often as Dr \MlIiaaisca rcmarls a car'm:*h EngLah look 

The ^\ illace Coll'xtion p<vsfese3 «^-ral tn** nuualures bi ■lugiL.un 
notablj the II 7/rjrf /Vjr.r cj Orsr^e lCas>* C \o 249; ard two 
small studies of Bortp^ r* the central cas^ A dev ted to 

Napoleonic po*irajts (Net 233 did ro*^ cenhn" 

work to the p?intirg of n_nn»crcs ars! cr“w a Uiz EUirb*- c* tertian? 
m 1 lack chalk 

Jean Baptiste IsaM (1757-1^30 oegan hi^ care^ a = 
a ven hamb'e war In dsco^ij:? m-T* and he ^ 

the ‘uprerne *00^5 mctifens:. Hi> croenence at ecu.- ^ 

rc.gns tho«eofLctu>XI7 N»j>'-»caJ Irrr^ \\7rj N. 
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■\IINI\rURES AND ILLUMINATIONS 


Phibppe aiid Napoleon III At the court of Bonaparte he was a 
fa\ ourite , both the Empresses, Josephine and Marie Lomse, sat many 
times to him and he saw the whde Napoleonic pageant imroU itself 
before his eyes His Mitnoires, published posthumously m 1859, contam 
a bnlhant descnplion of the first Imperial court 

Isabey's work underwent a change as his populanty increased , his 
early manner is -velvety and minute in contrast with his later broader 
style, when lie painted more m the transparent manner of Richard 
Cosway. His success at painting pretty women m soft, white drapery 
stereotyped his style . havmg pamted one sitter with a gauze scarf 
twisted about her head, he almost made a formula of this, so that a 
contemporary remarked Isab^ ne sorttra plus du romanttsme ligiretnent 
sttcri He often substituted paper for ivory, being a swifter process, 
and the paper ground helped him in obtaining his “ gauzy " effects 
The transparency, however, of Isabeys work, although it flattered 
women, runs the risk of becoming anxmic and tends to give his work the 
effect of a washed out water colour Isabey kept, moreover, almost 
alwaj s to the same form for his fashionable miniatures, chosuig a long 
oval, practically elhptic 

Of the numerous examples of I$abe> s mmiatures m the Wallace 
Collection the following may be singled out for special mterest — 

Case C— 

No 266 Porlrmi of the Artist A dramatic work, m the smooth 
^ elvetj technique of Isabey's earlier manner 

No 250 }.l(xdawe Uahey The artists second wife, Rose Maj site, 
whom he married at the age of sixty two, a few months 
after the death of liis first wfe, Jeanne Launce de 
Sahenne 

No 255 '\Ittdame Diigazon The opera singer who achieved fame 
more by her impassioned acting than by the beauty of 
licr voice She remained a staunch roy^t through the 
Revolution, and caused the displeasure of the mob bj 
pubhcally acclaiming the presence of Mane-Antoinette 
in the rojal box of the theatre m which she was playing 

■^o 2S2 '\271e Murs Tlieiamous actress oi the Zomeite Trangaise 

Pamted on paper. 

\o 260 The Duke of Welhngfon Bought for Lord Hertford m 
Pans for the sum of over 10 000 francs Painted on 
paper 

Central Case A — 

No 223 Napoleon and Josephine The date on the portrait of 
Napoleon is 1812, three years later than the divorce 
The mmiatures, therefore, cannot have been mtended 
as pendants to eadi other 

No 211 The Empress Mane Louise am her son, the Ktitg of 
Rome 
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Isabey s most successful pupJ, Jean Urbain Guenn (I760-183G} 
a more versatile artist than his master He load t\\o distinct methods 
of paintmg some of his mmiature-portraits are large and bold with 
swift movement and strong dramatic colounng, whilst others arc 
contrastingly minute, with delicate details and highly meticulous stippled 
work From the time of his arrival m Pans from Strasbourg he was 
deeply mQuenced by Uie frescoes from Herculaneum and Pompeii which 
had become known through the reproductions in an archTMlogical journal 
intichli d% Ereolnno, published at Vaples between the jears 1757 and 
1779 

Both the rmnialures by Gu4nn m the Wallace Collection (Case B, 
No 161, Georgiana Dudiess of Dnonshtre and Lad^ EU’ahclh Foi'^r, 
and No 163, Portrait Group of Tito are examples of the modish 

portraiture of two women in profile, and both arc set against a black 
background They represent Gu6nn s more delicate and graceful st>le 
The finer of the two. No 163, has traditionally been known as the 
Gttnmug, but their features do not correspond with the other authenticated 
portraits of these famous beauties nor are their costumes of a correspond 
mg date wath the fashions of the ladies joutli Both thes" miniatures 
reflect Guinn’s fondness for the antique cameo 

With the Restoration the art of the miniature lost much of its former 
fantasy and glamour and the miniature portrait dwindled into an oil 
painting on a small scale A similar change took place in England 
dunng the carlj nctonan era and such artist* as J Slansion {e 1785- 
afterl834) mEnnce and Sir William Ross R \ (1794-1860), m England 
were working on parallel lines Their lughly finished portraits of fashion 
able ladies m their «martcst clothes were bound to be a centre of attraction 
at the annual exhibition at the Salon or Roy a! Academy Afansion was 
a more scnsilne artist than Ross Tlic numerous portraits m Case C 
cither by lum or in his style «lioav a genuine onginahly and a skilful 
handling of colour Tlie so-callcd Mrs Mills (No 2S3) in a w hite plumed 
hat , the Lady tn a Blue Dress vUh Cornfioirers ik her Hair (No 2S4), 
and the Lady M earing a Chaplet of Pink Roses (No 317) ha\e eacli a 
•spontaneous charm and a genuine unaffected prettiness wlucli show up 
Sir W illiam Ross' Duchess of Sutherland in her Box at iJ e Theatre (iS o 279) 
as a slickly painted alabaster like set piece 

^^anslon had a lm\ opinion of contemporary artists m England and 
he criticized rather har«hly the English «chool of mmiature-paintmg 
He remarked m his treatise on the art that English artists did not 
make enough use of gouaci e * the colour* consequently fading too qmckU 
He recommended tint the first avashes of gouaefe should be pale and 
o\ er these broad waslics the shadows and lights should be laid in walh 
final glaze \l«o whilst praising the English painters for their flesh 
tints he found fault with their manner of painting the dress and otl e^* 
iccessonc* cntinmi* which, in the light of Cosiray, Engleh'*art nr 
Smart maj be taken wnth a libera! pinch of «alt 

• Ojvujue colon 3 ground n water and thicle-rj with gun ard ber'e) 
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(c) Austrian — Frencli art m the eighteenth century non the attention 
of all Europe and each centre of culture looked to Pans as the model of 
elegant civilization The palaces and cliSteaux of Central Europe were 
decorated and furnished in the French style and ev ery German princeling 
\aed ivith his neighbour in creating a residence nearer m perfection to 
the French critenon Schonbninn was the Austrian Versailles and 
there artists uere emplojcd to emulate the French m the smallest detail 
Mmiature-pamting was of course encouraged and Friedrich Hcinncli 
Fugcr (1751-1818) a German from Stuttgart achieved fame m Vienna 
for his portraits m little of the Austnon nobility Our portrait of Tti.o 
Unknown Sisters (Case B No 176) is a fine example of his delicate work 
manship and skilful composition The mmiature M*as formerly ascribed 
to Cosway with whose work Fugcr has so many affinities that he is some- 
times known as the Costtayo/Tirim/i Hiscolouring however isusuallj 
richer and his composition has more assurance than that of the exquisite, 
though occasionallj inaccurate English master 


Illumin vtioss 

Certain fine pages from illuminated books arc to be found in 
Gallery III {Case A) Notable are — 

No 46 Illuminated Initial The Entry of Chnst into Jeriisateni 
Tu o bo) s stand in front of the ass one of them reverentl} 
spreads his cloak before the ass s feet 

Probably by the miniature painter who illuminated 
some of the p^cs in the S/ar’^a Book of Hours in the 
British Museum The names of Ambrogio da Predis and 
Antonio da Slonza ha\ e been ated m this connection 
No 60 Page from the De Consolatione of Boethius Boethius m 
his house is listening to the comforting precepts of Philo- 
sophj whilst out of doors Fortune turns her wheel 

ErAt«10y ly JJajire Jjanpeus jJJumiuafnr nf the Ctf/ 
ih Dieii m the BibliothSque Nationale Pans 
No 61 The Legend of Trajan and the Tl tdou Trajan on his vvaj 
to battle was stopped hy a poor vndow who demanded 
vengeance for the innocent blood of her son whom Trajan s 
son had killed The Emperor with charactenstic 
clemency gave up his own son to the wadow m place 
of her dead child 

Bj or after H S Behani the German painter and 
engraver (1506-1550) 

No 63 Another page from the same manuscrupt as No 60 Boethius 
on his doorstep meets Philosophy and the seven Liberal 
Arts (grammar, rhetonc logic music arithmetic geo 
metrj astronomy) 
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No 64 Ihc liapiistn of Christ {Plate 37) riemish ‘school of the 
late fifteenth or carli sixteenth century This is the 
finest jllommation in the \Vallacc Collection It is 
notable for its cool colounng and its elegant forms Tlie 
design IS i.crj cunou^ being diatnbutcd into three 
separate tiers in a manner reminiscent of the Persian 
st>le of miniature-painting In the landscape back 
ground are depicted St George slajing the Dragon, the 
Transfiguration and the Raismg of Laiuirus 
No 69 Jesus and the Soldiers of the High Priest in the Garden of 
Gclhstmane To the left stand a group of Apostles 
among vhom is Peter, holding the snord nath nhich he 
has just cut off the car of 3falchus 

Galler\ XI 

No 759 Gflfcfl’ro Maria Sforsa, Dale of Milan praying for Victory 
Bj Cnstoforo da Prcdis 

If the identity of A Boy Beading (S3S) by Vincenzo 
Poppa (Gallery XVII) be correetK fixed as Gian Galcazzo 
Sforea, this miniature is a portrait of his fatlicr A 
portrait of hts mother. Bona of Savoi is m the National 
Gallcf> 



CHAPTER XXI— GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS WORK 
GALI.£R\ X 


The table-case m Gallery X contains some handsome eramples of the 
heavily embossed and ornamented plate which was made m great quanti- 
ties durmg the suxteenth century The most important pieces are as 
folloivs — 


No 103 


No 104 

No 109 

No no 


No 111 


No 112 


Cup and cover silver gilt adorned with precious stones 
The stem is supported by four figures of negroes , the 
summit is formed by a group of St George and the 
Dragon 

Salt-cellar and cover silver embossed and gilt A fine 
example of Engbsh work of the earher Elizabethan 
period 

Salver silver embossed and gilt Decorated with figures 
of the gods and goddesses in Olympus Viennese, late 
sixteenth century 

Large salver silver embossed and gilt In the central 
boss are the arms of Pope Pius IV and around it symbo 
heal representations of the Four Seasons The outer 
border shows the Sun and the Moon and the Planets as 
gods and goddesses drawn m their chanots Portuguese, 
second half of the sixteenth century 

This piece and No 1 1 1 closely resemble a silver basin 
and ewer in the Palazzo Coccopam at Modena They 
were executed by agreement between Franco Lercaro, a 
Genoese, and Antonio de Castro, a Portuguese artist, 
in 1565 

Large ewer silver embossed and gilt The handle is 
formed by a winged dragon On the cover are the arms 
of Pope Pius IV Ett sifi/« with No 110 

Circular salver silver embossed and gilt The arms m 
the central boss closely resemble those of the Ealkner 
and Tschann fanuhes of Basle Spanish, beginning of 
the sixteenth centuij. 



CHAPTER XXII-50ME AXTIQUITICS AND OBJECTS OP 
HISTORICAL INTEREST 

Tuc collection contains the following objects whose interest is mauil} 
Iiistoncal • — 

G\ller\ IV— Wall-casd XXVIII 
Nos 1673-83 Part of the treasure of King Koffee Kalkalli of 
Ashanti, brought from Coomassic on the occasion of the late Eiclcl 
Marshal Viscount WoIsc 3 »’s Expedition in 1873 7-1 

The objects, winch are all of \ iigin gold, compnsc — 

A Pair of Terminals in the shape of Blrd^ from the State Throne of 
King Koffee (Nos 1673-74) 

Three Finger Rmgs (Nos 1675-77) 

Bunal Mask This reflects the custom of burynng the chief of a 
tribe with Ins likeness in gold beside lum (No 1683) 

Executioner’s Sword and other Weapons (Nos 1682, 1678-81 ) 

TADLr c\sr J 

No 498 Ihe lon«ucUs$ Veil oj St Mura A cunosity bought in 
the first half of the nineteenth ccnluiy from a poor fisherman of Lisfannon 
Eahm, its last hereditary keeper It is thought to ha\e belonged to 
the monks of the famous abbey of Fahan in Innishouen, County Donegal, 
founded m the seventh century by St Mura For centuries this abbey 
was noted as a repository of highly venerated relics including several 
curious manuscripts vmtlcn by St Mura, his crozicr and this bell The 
bell which is Slid to date from the seventh century has ninic omamcn 
tition of the nmth and eleventh ccntuncs and at the top some later 
work, probably cl the thirteenth The finest, earliest ornamentation 
is the design of runic knots seen on the right hind side of the base w here 
a portion of the later outside covering has been removed to di^cJo c it 
TJic legend runs thit the bell descended from heaven, and that 
mortals were wimcd of its approach by its violent ringing A crowd 
collectcii expecting the arrival of an uneirlhly visitant , all they «iw 
was the bell winch as it approached almost within rcicli ceased to nng, 
and the tongue vvis observed to unhook itself from the bell and return 
towards tlie skies The bell wasvcncrated as an object of hcilmg and 
was thought to be of particuhr vulue to women in childbirth, who drank 
from it as from a cup It was used extensively for tins purpose in the 
neighbourhood of Innishowcn until its list keeper, the fisherman, dis 
posed of it to a man namcvl Reynolds for the sum of £6 Tl\c dcpirture 
of tlie bell caused a grcit disturbance imong the people of Innuhowcn, 
who were only reconciled to its sale by the extreme poverty of its owner 

• For the personal possessions of members of the French Ro)-al Iloase Ui 
Cliapter XMl ObjtcH from We Ckllrutx of Fnnee Oth^r objects of 

hisVoncal rntetest are In Galleries I and IV (sec Cbsptets XV I and XV Id) 
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THE ARMOURY 
GAX.L£R\ VI 

Case 13, No 669 Tht Dagger of Hctm IV. This dagger, together 
\\ith a rapier nou in the Mus^ de rAnn&, Pans, u-as given by tlie Citv' 
of Pans, on the 11th December, 1600, to Hcnn IV of rrance, on the 
occasion of his mamage to Jlanc de MMicis 

Case 13, Nos 666 668 Svcorrf and Gannild of Henry Prmce of Wales, 
eldest son of James I, who died suddenly m November 1612, at the age 
of 18, after a game of Icnms while typhoid fever vas still upon him 
Tiic sword bears on the blade the feathers of the Pnnee of \\ ales Tlie 
gauntlet belongs to the complete armour, now at Wmdsor Castle, made 
for Henry by ‘NYiUiam PicEcnng, master workman, or bj another crafts- 
man of the Greenwich Scliool 


Gailer\ VII 

Case 4, No H7 Falchion beanng the crowmed arms of Cosimo dci 
Jledici (1519-74) encircled with (he Collar of the Golden Hecce 

Case 5, Nos 13S, 139, 140 Serving knives which belonged respec- 
livc]> to Plulip Ilf, Duke of Burgundy , Nicolas Rolm, Chancellor of 
Burgundy under PluIip the Good . Cliarlcs I, Seigneur dc Gaucourt, 
Lieutenant and Governor of Pans and one of the leading Prcncli 
bibhophilcs of the fifteenth century' 

Case 5, Nos 186-8 llie knife, fork and case of Teresa Cum 
gunda, daughter of John Sobicski, King of Poland, and second wife of 
ilaximihan V manutl. Elector of Bav -ini She mamed in IKM and died 
m 1730 


CHAPTER XXIII— ARMS AND ARMOUR (EUROPEAN) 
(Gallenes VII, VI and V) 

Amongst the armounes of Europe that at Hertford House has a fine 
claim to einmence The great collection at Vienna is perhaps, the 
foremost, followed closely by those at Madrid and Pans In England 
the two most noted collections, besides that formed by Sir Richard 
Wallace, are the Royal Collection at Wmdsor and the Armoury of the 
Tower of London 

The armour at Hertford House does not pretend to a historical 
comprehensiveness the complete development of an armour or weapon 
throughout the ages caimot always here be studied , its claims lie, 
rather, m the high quality of almost every piece and in its representa 
tive character 

No suit or portion of a suit of armour m the Wallace Collection dates 
earlier than the end of the fourteenth century the earhest exhibit 
being the pair of gauntlets (Nos 6 7) m Gallery VII case 1 datmg 
from the years 1380-1400 These very rare gauntlets are of the highest 
mterest on account of their early date and their fine workmanship 
they are umque in this country, the nearest equivalents being the gaunt 
lets, of the same type but of mdifferent workmanship hanging over 
the tomb of the Bla^ Pnnee m Canterbury Cathedral Of about the 
same date is the fine visored or figfaced basemet (No 74, Case 2— in 
the centre of the Gallery) The staples and camatl (mail for the pro 
tection of the neck) are modem ITie statuette in carved ivood of St 
George at Dijon shows a basemet of this type with all the details clearly 
and beautifully rendered 

Armour of a date earher than the fourteenth century is rare, as it 
was not until about the middle of the thirteenth century that mail 
began to be remforced For our knowledge of armour before the four 
teenth century we are dependent on external evidence given by brasses, 
seals, effigies or illuminated nianuscnpts The brasses and sculptured 
effigies are the most reliable guides, as they were usually faithful repre 
sentations of the dress and equipment of a knight, made shortly after 
the death of the person whose memory they commemorate 

Mail ^vas mtroduced mto Europe fixjm the East, but the actual date 
of the transference is unknown It has long been a matter of contro 
versy as to whether the garments worn m the Bayeux Tapestry are 
mtended to represent cham mail or merely a leather garment or hauberk 
on which rings of mail were sewn at regular intervals Sir Guy Taking 
believed that these hauberks were composed of real cham mail 

Although the wire from which the hnks were formed ^vas ongmally 
hammered out from the solid bar, Baron de Cosson has proved that 
corporations of we-drawers existed before the fourteenth century 
The ivire was woimd round a stidc of the diameter required and then 
cut off mto nngs The ends were then flattened, pierced and nveted 
— a labonous process 
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A little cap or coif of mail (No 337) m Case 6 is an example of nveted 
mail, in %vhich each link is inter^pped bj the next ring, and thrai jomed 
bj a httle nvet it is not earlier than late fifteenth century 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century, fashions in armour 
changed Hitherto defence had been mostly achieved by mail, hut 
that ivas now reinforced bj plate The breast, back, legs and arms 
u-ere gradually protected separate pieces of plate armour, the helmet 
and gauntlet were developed and soUcrets added * A later elaborafaon 
of the gauntlet ivas the loiLing gauntlet [example m Gallery VII, 
Case 5, No 196], m which the plate covering the finger tips is prolonged 
to reach, when turned back, the lower edge of the cuff, where it ts 
generally locked by a turning pm or stud 

In the fifteenth century became less and less used, and the plate 
reinforcements were gradually replaced towards the end of the century 
bj’ the full plate armour TTie new form had undoubtedly advantages 
o\ er the old The chain mail was, admittedly, more beautiful and more 
supple, but its great w eight, and the fact that it afforded little protection 
against heavy smashing blows, such as could be dehvered by the mace 
or axe, rendered it altogether infenor as a means of defence 

In Gallery VII, Case 1, are various fine examples of the plate rem 
forcements to mail armour Notable are — 

Nos 19 and 24 Brassards and gauntlets German, c 1460 
Remarkable by reason of their early date Although often repre- 
sented in pictures actual specunens are rare 

No 22, Bevor (to protect the chin) Gennan, c 1480 
Nos 32 and 16 Breastplate and backplate Italian, c 1480 
Nos 37 and 47 ^Iitten gauntlets Compare the fingered gauntlets 
(Nos 52 and 61} German, e 1515 

Nos 51 and 60 Cmsses and knee-cops Italian, c 1520 
These pieces belong to the same harness as the armet (No 83} 

The method of remforcmg mail by plate can most clearly be seen in 
the composite smt (No 340) m Gallery VII, we»t wall third panel, 
which IS made up from at least three different suits Parts are very 
laigdy restorations Prom head to toe the pieces are as loTlows — 
Salade and visor 
Bevor 

Breastplate and backplate, or breast and back 
Tassets 
On arms 

Pauldrons (shoulder pieces) , elbow-cop , shell v’ambraces (to protect 
the fore arm) , and mitten gauntlets 
Besagues or rondels (to protect the arm pits) 

On legs 

Cmsses, knee-cops, greaves 
On feet 
SoUerets 

• Iq tbeBa>eux Tapeato the liaods ha>e no defence except that provided b> 
thequjUon of the sword It \vas probably toward, the end of the thirteenth centuiy 
that the gauntlet appeared as a separate piece of armour 
6fl (2721 



UA ARJIS AND ARMOUR (EUROPEAN) 

Tlie finest example of armour m the Wallace Collection of the t3qie 

winch combines plate and mail is the famous war harness (No 620 

Plale 38) m Gallery VI (South German, c 1475-85) The style is that 
commonly kno\vn as late gothic, the quality of workmanship bemg 
sho^vn at its zemth, before the dignified simplicity of the " Gothic ” 
passed mto the more decadent elaboration of the ' Maximihan ’’ In 
this smt all the vanous pieces of the knight’s armour, as they were 
seen m the composite suit m Gallery VII, can be studied with finer 
examples (although parts are heavily restored), but the equipment foi 
the horse or bard is an additional interest showmg the large and excep 
tionally complete chanfron (head piece), made up of fourteen lames, 
and a fine ennet (mane piece) The wooden saddle and the stirnips 
do not belong to the bard , they are probably of a later date 

Fine examples of saddles are in Gallery VII Case 7, mcluding a 
celebrated German saddle (No 296), c 1440-80 bearing carved figures 
^ a man a, 'id » n /th scridJs r^CA'di^g « ards ol hve Another 

mtercstmg saddle is in Gallery VI, Case 8. the war saddle (No 427), 
dated 1549 

From the ' Gothic ' full plate armour was evolved the next dis 
tinctive style, the " Maximilian,” so called because it came mto fashion 
during the latter part of the reign of the Emperor Maximihan (1456-1519) 
This type of armour is distinguished by radiatmg fluted channels, 
each " flute ” bemg made for the purpose of deflectmg the course of any 
weapon Moreover, the flutings added to the strength of the smt with- 
out mcreasing its weight • Another characteristic of the type is the 
square-toed sciitr/wr which took the place of fhepomtedsoUerets Among 
the fine examples of ‘ Maximihan ” suits m the Wallace Collection may 
be noted the fluted armour (No 779) m Gallery VI, south wall. Case 9 f 
T his armour, which is Nurembeig, c 1546, be^s on the apex of the breast- 
plate the double beaded eagle The suit wtis brought from Vienna by 
the French General Amielle, who was aftenvards killed at Waterloo 
Another fine armour of the ” Maximilian ” type is No 763, south wall. 
Case 9i Both these suits show the square-toed suba/otis, as contrasted 
with the pointed soUerets on the " Gothic ’ equestnan smt (No 630) 
An unusual armour of the klaximilian period is the celebrated three 
quarter smt (No 379-80), on the south waU of Gallery VI, Case 8, 
decorated with slashes (German, c 1520), m imitation of contemporary 
costume These " slashes ’ may, m their turn, have been ongmallj 
intended to represent the cuts received in warfare 

The climax of fine armour was reached m the beginning of the fifteentli 
century, after which began the decline The general use of gun powder 
altered the entire system of warfare, and tluvaliy was superseded by 
tactics Gradually plate armoiir — although use was made of it up till 
the mid seventeenth century, the penod of the Civil Wars — ^became 
relegated to the tournament field rather than to the field of battle 

• Mr James G Mann in his NoUs on /A* Armour of the Maxtmtliati Penod and 
the Italian Wars 1929 p 233 sajs the earlier Majcumlian armours show fluting of 
a less pronounced kmd than the later <mes The more boldly fluted style seems 
to have come in e 1520 
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The fantastic tournament armour of the later penod contrasts mth that 
of the earlier, as do the bulky knights of the post Jfaximihan penod 
of the Sixteenth century contrast mth the shm graceful figures of the 
age of chivalrj Civil costume and armour acted and re-acted on one 
another m the matter of decoration Thus the same motives would be 
embroidered on the trunk hose, doublet and cloak as those whicli were 
etched on the armour worn with them Clothes, mdeed, of the sixteenth 
century were uncomfortably hke the aimour the slashed costumes 
gave greater freedom, but many garments were imbearabl} stiff so 
that the gallants of the day could hardly stoop or decltne f/semsd vs io 
(he ground 

The decoration of armour in the sixteentli centur> was produced 
mainly b^ means of ctchmg, chasing embossing damascening and 
gildmg Another favounte way of hcightcnuig the decorative effect 
(particularly m German suits) was to blacken a part of the surface so 
as to show up more strikingly the rest of the bright steel ItaJ> led the 
wa> m supplj mg Europe with some of its finest armour, and for sheer 
beauty of Imc and protective power perhaps no finer pieces have ever 
been produced than those from the house of Missagilia of Milan 
Nos 39 , 75 , 85 -f)) In decoration also the Milanese led the waj, as 
will be seen on looking at the famous half suit (No 482-3) m GaJJcrj VT, 
Case9B known as that of Alfonso II Duke of Terrara This i» ascribed to 
LucioPiccmmo As a piece of parade liamess upon which the goldsmith 
has exploited his entire skill this suit i» unsurpassed m Europe, but its 
very exuberance of decoration cleirlj shows the decadence into which 
armour fell as a defensiv e method of warfare it bears the same rehtioii 
to its former self as that which the magnificent umfonns worn toda> at 
a King s Lnde bear to the soldiers kliaki To the 'yyne hand but wath 
no d(^ec of certainty, is attributed the famous oval pageant shield 
(No 632) m Case 12 which bears at the top the mtcrlaccd crescents and 
conjomed monogram (barred D s forming a double H) of Diane de Poitiers 
and Henn II The centre is superblj embossed with an elaborate com 
position representing Sapio Afncaniis receiving the kej's of Cartilage after 
the battle of Zama 202 n c 

Another fine example of ennehed armour, that was equally good as 
a means of defence is the so-called Duckhursl or Grcenxick armour 
(Nos 434 9, Case 9) a superb harness made for Tliomas Sackville 
afterwards Baron Buckhiiist a nobleman and diplomat of great mlelli 
gence and culture He was delegated bj Elizabeth to announce the 
death sentence to Marj Queen of Scots a duty which he performed 
with digmt> and gcnllaiess, receiving from the Queen a Cakary wlucJt 
is still at Knole There is a immature m the Roj*aI Collection at 
Windsor Castle b} Nicholas Hilliard of Buckhurst wcanng this 
armour 

The idcntit> of the cliief armourer of the famous Greenwich school 
has liecn the subject of raucli research and speculation A drawing of 
or for, the Buckliursl armour appears m a now m tl e Metona 
mil Albert Mu«enm Upon one of tJic drawings m the NfS appear the 
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words Thes peces uere made by me Jacobs, and the late Wendelin Boshemi 
considered that Jacobs might be the celebrated Innsbruck armourer 
Jacob Topf, but later research has failed to confirm this supposition 
It IS more probable that he was Jacob Ilalore or Haider, who \vas keeper 
of the Queen’s cabvors in the Tower from I595-9S 

Another piece of armour of the Greenwich School is the gauntlet of 
Henry, Pnnee of Wales, m Gallery VI (Case 13, No 668), already 
mentioned on p 141 It belongs to a complete suit now at Wmdsor 
Castle, and was probably made by William Pickenng a master uorkman 
at Greenwch under James I About 1870 this gauntlet was offered to 
the authonties at Wmdsor Castle to replace upon the suit, but the pnee 
asked for it was then considered too high, and Sir Richard Wallace later 
purchased it for £250 


Helmets — ^The most important piece of defensive armour was the 
helmet The helmets showm in the Bayeux Tapestry are all conical 
with a nasal — a bar coming dowm to protect the nose To trace the 
development of the helmet during the following centimes is a difficult 
matter, and as that development cannot be illustrated by examples m 
the Wallace Collection, it will not be attempted The various types 
wll be desenbed without stnet chronological sequence 

In Gallery VII, Case 3 is i rare Enghsh tilting helm or Iieame 
(No 78), datmg from about 1515 This helm may at one time have 
been buned, as earth still adheres to the inner crevices Another 
example is seen on the armour for the joust (No 327) on the West 
wall, second panel which shows the equipment worn for the German 
joust {StecJiseug), whose object was unhorsing or tlie splmtenng of lances 
in a course run m the open field or list without a bamer between the 
combatants • The various grooves and pitted marks upon the suit are 
relics of thrusts made with a pomted lance, instead of the recogm«ed 
joustmg lance with the affixed coronal to blunt the pomt 

Lighter than the helm was the basemet (from the French lacyn) 
which was ongmally a pointed iron skull-cap and was m use from about 
1200-1400 Sometimes it was worn under the helm, which was often 
cdfiT«f Jr<SiTgmg’ by a ebsea icotn tbe &ad nss only put cm aC 

the moment of gomg mto battle Tlie celebrated faced basemet 
(No 74) m Gallery VII, Case 2, is well known even by the non 
speciahst pubhc probably on account of its arrestmg and highlj 
descriptive title This form of vizored basemet was a common and 
effective headwear m the fourteenth century, and its shape was a 
frequent topic of the contemporary joker, who made fun of the nez 
retrousse 

Another strangely fashioned but much later, headpiece is the eagle 
faced helmet (No 257) m Case 6, of which the beak alone is sharp 
enough to realize the double aim of inspiring terror m the enemy as jt 
successfuUj defends its wearer 

* Tiu3 course survives at Siena in tLe annual Poliu 
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The bascinet %vas followed the salade (from the Italian celala) , it 
ongmated m Italy, the great armoury of medieval and renaissance 
Europe It 'W’as evolved from the basemet and the chapel de-fer (note 
example of the latter m Gallery VI, Case 12, No 640), and was not fixed 
to the body armour, thus allowing the head to mo\e freely 

The salade is an open helmet of shell like form covenng the sides of 
the face and the back of the neck Its earliest representation is on a 
brass of Sir Robert Staunton (1458) m Castle Donington Church, Leicester- 
slure In the Victoria and Albert Museum is an Enghsh sallet which 
served as a model for the St George of the Cavalry Jlemonal, Hjde 
Park The salade ^Yas often nchly decorated one made for the Duke 
of Burgundy m 1443 Nvas valued at 10 000 golden croNvns Shakespeare 
knew of the efficacy of the Salade Jack Cade in Ktng Henry VI, 
Part 2, says. Many a ime biti for a sallet my braine-fan had been cleft 
u xih a brown bill (Act iv, Scene 10) 

Fine examples of the salade m the Wallace Collection are m Gallery 
VII, Case 1 , Nos 31 , 39, 62 and 72 , and m Case 3, Nos 75-80 

The armet or dose helmet (perhaps from the French armez or 
anneiie, diminutive of arme) followed the salade, and is mentioned by 
Oliver de la Marche as early as 1443 The name is supposed to be a 
corruption of heatmel, the diminutive of heaume It is a completely 
closed helmet, such as is worn by some of the fighters m Paolo Uccello s 
famous picture The Rout of San Ronwito in the National Gallery 
Examples of armets are in Gallery VII, Case 3, Nos 81, 83, W 
and 85 

The burgonet, an open helmet of Burgundian ongin, was another 
form of defensive headwear, which became common m the mid sixteenth 
century Its distinguishing features are the umbnl or bnm projecting 
Over the eyes and the upstanding comb or (ui some cases) three combs 
winch appear on the skull piece At the base of the skull is fixed the 
panache or plume holder Examples of burgonets are m Gallery VII, 
Case 4, Nos 104, 103, 107, 108 In the best examples, such as No 103, 
the comb is forged with the skull out of one piece of metal The Bur- 
gonet W’as sometimes grotesquely fashioned to represent a man s face 
as m No 108 

About the middle of the sixteenth century the most common forms 
of helmet worn by the foot soldiers ivere the peaked or conical helmets 
known as monons and cabassets The cabasset is usually to be dis 
tmguished by the cunous little pomt or stalk " projectmg from the 
apex The bnm, too, is generally straight, whilst that of the Monon 
usually curves upwards 

In Gallery VI Case 10, are numerous examples of monons and 
cabassets , particularly handsome are the combed monons, such as 
Nos 48! and 516 m Case 9, and No 540 m Case 10 A fine cabasset 
IS No 539 in Case 10 

In the elaborate tournament annour of the High Renaissance the 
helmet played an important and highly decorative part The fine tilt- 
ing helmet (No 667) in Gallery VI, Case 13, which once formed part 

6i> — (272) 
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of the suit made for the Emperor Maximihm II, now at Vienna, Ulus 
trates the custom of placing the vcntUation holes on the right hand side 
of the face tlie opposite side to that on which the etiquette of the lists 
allowed the lance thrust to be made A curiosity among helmets is 
the skeleton folding helmet (No 1132) m Gallery V, Case 24, to be uom 
m the Immg of a hat 

A few notes on the ^\canng of armour may help the reader to place 
the armoury at Hertford House against a more vivid background of 
history Armour ^vas usually put on from toe to top, as the extreme 
weight of the central portions made bending almost impossible It was, 
indeed, the weight which entailed the gravest danger, as it was impossible 
for a man once m armour to get out of it without help and difT cult for 
the knight to pick himself up once he had been thrown down To slay 
a man on the ground needed a brutal onslaught, for the armour might 
withstand the strongest thrusts from sword or spear PJiUippc do Com 
mmes in his Mimones describes how stragglers on the battle field would 
break the vi 2 ards of men with their hatchets and cleave their heads as 
they lay helpless on the ground As firearms gradually took the place 
of hand weapons the wearing of heavy annour became less and less 
efficacious and more and more irksome the soldiers of the seventeenth 
century, indeed, had to be paid a penny a mile for wearing it when on 
the march Beneath the ajmour a doublet of coarse matenal, called 
'* fustian,’ was worn (any thinner matenal was bound to be tom) Tor 
knights the fustian was Imcd with satin to prevent the rough surface 
from rubbing against the wearer’s body 

As armour began to grow out of /asbion its inconi cnience w-as tnfimg 
compared with the still greater alarms of gun powder, King James I 
lughly approved of armour on the grounds of safety, and wttily remarked 
it fresened a man from being injured and preienled him from injuring 
any one else The last official use of plate armour in England was at 
tlie Coronation of George IV, when the King's Champion, D>Tnoke, 
tiirew doivn the gauntlet ui Westminster Hall as a chailcnge to those 
who disputed the King’s nght of accession Italy has maintained the 
use of certam suits for state occasions, Xh!& Guar dia Nobile at the Vatican 
still wear the spectacular half armour of the sixteenth century 

Shields — ^The commonest weapons ot defence and offence from the 
earhest times were the shield and the spear The earliest knowm shields 
were of bronze and were circular, being held m the left hand by a handle 
which ivas directly under a central boss from which usually a spike 
projected Later shields were narrower at the top and bottom than in 
the centre, and by the eleventh century — as can be seen in the Bayeux 
Tapestry — they were mostly pcanted at the bottom and round at the 
top Later still the shield grew flatter and shorter m proportion to the 
wndth In the last days of armour, when armour was used primarily 
for its pageantry, the shield became the prmciplc object upon which the 
atmonal goldsmiths could advertise their skill 

Fme shields of v'anous dates m the Wallace Collection are as follows — 
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Gallery VII 

Case 5, No 194 Circular shield or bucUer Wood covered on 
both sides with c«jr homlh Embossed and tooled with a circular central 
panel representing an equestrian figure m Roman costume receiving a 
man’s head on a dish Italian, c 1540 


Gallery VI 

Case 13, No 673 Circular pageant shield decorated with subjects 
illustratmg the histor} of the Emperor Charles V The inner circle of 
decoration shows the twelve Signs of the Zodiac 

No 661 Circular pageant shield or buckler showing the retreat 
of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, after his defeat near Bray sur 
Somme, eleven leagues from Pans, m 1523 French 1523-1578 

Case 12 No 632 The famous Puantno shtfld, already described 
on p 145 

Case n. No 581 Pageant shield, embossed and chased with 
elaborate composition representmg the months of the year German, 
c 1570 


— ^The chief hand weapons of ofience have always been the 
sword and the many variations which have evolved from it The sword 
was traditionally made by the Scandinavian Vulcan, Wieland Smith 
Anxious to test the blade of Mtmung, he chose to operate upon a brother 
smith whom, with one blow, he cleft nght through the centre from top 
to toe, armour and all After the blow, a dialogue somewhat as follows 
ensued Wieland asked, W/tat feelest thou brother > Nothing, only a little 
cold Then shake thyself brother ^Vhereupon the victim fell away m 
two equal parts 

The earhest exhibit in the armoury of the Wallace Collection is the 
mord (No 1) m Galleij VII, Case 1 It is probably Scandmavian of 
the nmth or tenth century The sword shows the straight quiUons and 
flat crowm shaped pommel which persisted until the Conquest — after 
which the quiUons became curved and the hilts gradually more elaborate 

The swxird and its kindred weapons vaned in size, bemg either long 
or short accordmg to whether the purposes were for thrusting or cuttmg 
Tlie longest vaneties were the two handed sword (wielded m great sweeps 
with both hands) , the half and half or bastard sword (wielded with one 
hand, but to give extra effect the left hand could be brought into action) , 
the cmquedea (so called because of its breadth at the lult being equal 
to five fingers), an Itahan weapon used largely in Vemce from about 
1475-1520 , the rapier, a long sword of elegant proportions and with, 
usually, a superbly decorated hiJt and guard , the Itahan schtaiona or 
the English claymore the latter weapon used by foot soldiers, being often 
of exceptional length The smaller lands, used for cutting were, chiefly, 
the falchion cutilax, dussack and cutlas 
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The dagger was of much the same form as the sword, and was 
worn on the nght side with the sword on the left It was used m con 
junction wnth the rapier, especially in duels, to parry the sword thrust 
Tlie most brutal form of dagger was the mtsericorde, intended to pene 
trate the joints of the armour whilst a knight lay wounded on the ground 
The stiletto, an Italian small dagger, was principally used for the swift 
and deadly stab 

Examples of a few of the many tj^pes of swords are as foUoivs — 
Two Handed Sword — Gallery VII, Case 6, No 252 
Bastard or Half and Half — Gallery VII, Case I, No 69 
Swords of vanous types are to be seen in Gallery VII, Case 6, and 
Gallery VI 

Cinquedea — Gallery' VII, Case 4, Nos 93-102 

Rapier — In Gallery VI, a magnificent array of rapiers of vanous 
kinds, including some ivith the nng guard (Case 8, No 408), and others 
wth the pierced and chiselled cup guard (Case 9 Nos 507 508 Case II, 
Nos 583, 584 and many more) 

Ealchion — Gallery’ T^I, Case 4 No 117 

Dagger— Gallery VII, Case 4 Numerous examples, Nos 120, 124 
and others 

Stiletto — Gallery VI Numerous examples Case II, Nos 605-607, 
A cunosity among the sharp instruments is the fuseito dt bombardiere or 
gunner’s stiletto (No 617) m Gallery VI, Ose 2, of which the blade is 
incised mth a sc^e and numerals for the purpose of converting measure- 
ments of bore into weight of shot Such stilettos were earned by 
master gunners 

Of the hafted weapons the best known vaneties Avere the — 

Pole-Axe — A pnmitivc form of the bill Examples Gallery VII, 
Case l,Nos 21, 54 

Bill or guisarrae — A broad blade weapon used only by foot soldiers 
It IS thought to ha\e been evolved from the agricultural scythe 
Examples Gallery VH, Nos 310, 332, 342 , the latter is incised with 
the Tudor rose 

Halberd — ^An axe blade with curved or straight spikes branching 
from a long pomt thus differing from the pole-axe, which has no spike 
to termmate the shaft Examples Gallery VII, Nos 333, 343 

The form of the halberd lent itsdf especially to ornamentation, and 
was used m England for ceremomal purposes imtil 1875, when it was 
earned on parade by infanfiy dnim majors Examples of processional 
halberds GaUery VI, Case 9r, Nos 760, 781 

Glaive — A broad bladed w capon which differs from the bill m curvuig 
backwards towards the edge Examples Gallery VII, No 308, a 
glaive which belonged to the Archduke Eerdmand of Styna before he 
succeeded as Emperor Ferdinand 11 m 1619 , also No 317 

Lance — A pomted weapon on a long shaft used for thrusting In 
warfare the lance pomt was sharp , but m tournaments it was supposed 
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to be blunted This precaution, however, was so frequently neglected 
that the use o£ the coronal or trefoiled button, affixed to the blade, 
was enforced Example Gallery VII, No 330 

— A \ ery long shafted weapon, generally I6J feet m length, used 
exclusivel} b> foot soldiers The gnp was usually covered m velvet 
to afford a firm liold of the hand Sometimes a tassel ivas fixed nudway 
on the gnp to prevent the ram from running down the shaft and causmg 
the hand to slip At the butt end was a spile for stickmg m the 
ground when resistmg a cavalry charge a necessary action, smee it 
was the pikeman’s duty to hold the cavalry at bay whilst the arque- 
buiier was reloading The pike is mentioned on several occasions bj 
Shakespeare In Henry V (Act iv. Scene 1), Pistol, m the English 
camp at Agincourt, cross-questions the Kmg, whom he does not recogmse, 
and addresses him thus TratUst ihoit the puissant pike? Earlier m 
the play (Act iii. Scene 3), Henry encourages lus men to fight the Trench 
rather than have their naked infants spitted upon pikes The pike was 
earned by the colour sergeants m the Bntish Army up to the end of 
the eighteenth century’ Examples Gallery V, Case 26 Nos 357, 
361. 

Spontoon— A half pike, bearing a leaf shaped head on a long staff 
Example Gallery VI, Case 8, Nos 692 

Spetum and Ranseur — ^Two double-bladed weapons, very ahke, with 
sharp lateral projections fixed like wongs at an acute angle to the pomt 
They w ere used for thrustmg, and could inflict temble wounds Example 
Gallery VTI. No 309 

Partizan — An mstniment rather like the spetum and ranseur 
Usually seen m its later decorated form, as used m ceremonial parades 
or processions Example Gallery \T, Case ST, No 765, and many 
others 

Of short handled weapons the most effective was the — 

Club or mace — The head is usually quatrefoil or heart shaped The 
mace was the weapon of militant ecclesiastics, who thus evaded the 
biblical arraignment of “ those who fight with the sword ” The most 
brutal vaneties of the mace were those headed by a spiked iron ball 
Certam vanabons of the mace received euphemistic names, such as 
holy water sprinkler a ball of iron studded with sharp spikes and 
fixed on a long or short handle , or morning star very similar to the 
holy water sprinkler, except that the spiked ball hangs from a cham, so 
that extra impetus can be gamed by swingmg it round the head before 
takmg aim Examples Ordmary Type Gallery VI, Case 12, Nos 631, 
633 , Morning Star Type Gallerv VI, Case 12, No 647 

A morning star mace, with the ball suspended from a cham, hangs 
m Gallery IV (Onental Armoury) in Group 7 (No 2325) over the south 
doorway, it is Indian work of the nineteenth century 

Besides the weapons of thrusting and cuttmg were those of the pro- 
jectile-hurlmg vanetj, such as the fostibal, slmg or catapult Of this 
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group, the most commonly used weapon, until the cannon superseded 
all former types, \vas the — 

Cross bow or arbalest — It is first heard of in the twelfth century, 
when it Nm considered so diabolical a weapon that the Popes forbade 
its use Pope Innocent II, however, m 1139 sanctioned it to be used 
by the Chnstians against the Infidels At the end of the thirteenth 
century' it was agam in general use 

Powerful mechanical means worked the cross-bow Some were 
strung with the so called goat's foot lever, and others, the heavier kind 
known as arbalests a tour, were worked on a system of cog wheel and 
ratchet Examples Gallery V, Case 27, Nos 1286, 1292, and many 
others 

No 1291 is a goat’s-foot lever , No 129-1 and others show the wheel 
and ratchet 

In Gallery VII, Case 1, is a qui\er (No 26) with rods to be used m a 
cross bow A decorative stags hom bow (No 1-15) is in Case 5 

Firearms — ^The apphcation of gun powder to the use of projectiles 
in warfare was the signal for the abolition of armour, although armour 
was used in a dimimshmg degree for considerably more than a century 
after the use of gun powder was generally adopted A knowledge of 
explosive material for weapons had existed ever smee the seventh century, 
when, under the name of Greek fire, some kmd of explosive was used by 
the Byzantme emperors for the defence of Constantmople 

Gun powder proper (i e a mtxture of sulphur, charcoal and salt- 
petre) was first used in Europe dunng the Spanish Wars with the Moors 
in the twelfth century, and the secret of its manufacture was discovered 
in old documents by Roger Bacon m the thirteenth century Scliwarta, 
a German, perfected it a century later, and its first use m England was 
under Edward III, who employed cannons (known as *' crackeys." 
perhaps a corruption Qlgrec) in his wars agamst the Scots (1327) Towards 
the middle of the fourteenth century' the use of cannon became general 
many were m operation at the battle of Crecy (13-16) Until the reign 
of Elizabeth gun powder was imported from abroad, but under the 
Queen’s nationalistic eye, powder mQls were estabhshed m this country 
Early cannon were very heavy and hard to work Later smaller 
cannons were mvented, which were pushed into place by two soldiers 
Gradually these too were reduced in size, and were next fixed into a stock 
The only examples of cannon m the Wallace Collection are Nos 1016, 
1035 (dated 1577) and the highly decorated bronze cannon (No 1345) 
m Gallery VIII It is Itahan, dated 168S The surface, decorated with 
figures in high relief cast m are -perctue, is the work of Mazarolh whose 
signature is on the riband borne by two Cupids on the second spiral 
from the centre The carnage is modem 

There is very little mention of band guns in English records before 
the Wars of the Roses — ^probably owing to the favour accorded to that 
national weapon, the long bow early hand guns were very unpractical 
to work their range w'as short and the tngger was very heavy to pull 
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Tliey ere held iinder the right arm, or against the shoulder or cliest, 
nhUst the soldier apphed the match with his other hand Bet\>-een each 
shot they had to be cleaned and re-loaded, so that only about <jix or 
seven shots could be delivered m an hour, while the skilled long bowman 
u'as able to dischaige ten or eleven arrows a minute 

One of the earhest forms of hand gun, clumsy and strategically 
ineffectne, uas the arquebus This was later improved bj means of 
the serpentme a long curved bar mto which the match was fixed, and 
when the soldier pressed the tngger fire was earned to the pan The 
subsequent stage w’as the match lock proper It dates from the early 
Sixteenth century and it did away with the hrwg by hand It remained 
m use for about two centuries m spite of its many disadvantage^ its 
cumbersome nature, its slow rate of discharge, the trouble involved m 
keepmg the match ahght in wmdy weather, and the heavy rest for 
holdmg It when taking aim or reloading S«Nos 836-7 

The great difficulty experienced m keepmg the matcli alight resulted 
in the mvention of the wheel lock, at Nuremberg early m the SLXteenth 
century It was introduced mto England c 1540 The system was 
swifter and more convenient than any known method, although the 
delicacy of the workmanship made it an expensive production Wien 
the tngger was pulled a wheel revolv ed agamst a fimt or piece of p>Tites 
which let loose a shower of sparks, thus finng the pnmmg 

A result of the introduction of the wheel lock was the invention of 
the pistol, which never earned a match lock The name may liave 
been denved from Pistoia m Tuscany or from the com fniole, refemng 
to the size of the bore Examples of wheel lock pistols are m Gallery V, 
Case 17, Nos 880, 8S4 and many others 

Tlie next form of lock was the inafhaunce, evolved from the wheel* 
lock, m which the wheel was replaced by a hammer It is said to hav e 
been devised by a band of Dutch poultry stealers {snap-haam hen- 
snappers) who could not use the matcli lock because of the light entailed 
or the w heel lock because of the expense Examples Callerj V, Case 1 7, 
Pistols Nos 909 915 

The snaphaunce was the intermediate stage between the wheel- 
lock and the llmt lock, an invention of the seventeenth centuiy In 
this the powder was placed in the pan, and vvJicn the trigger was raised 
the hammer moved and struck on a covrr, thus causmg a spark and 
ignitmg the powder in the flash pan This instrument remained m use 
until the invention of the jiercussion cap m 1805 by the Rev A J Forsyth 
Examples Gallery V, C^e 17, Pistols Nos 916, 917 

As soon as firearms became portable the> began to be nchly decorated 
with damascenmg, chasing and engrav mg The finest matenab were used 
for their manufacture ebony, ivoij, stag s hom and mother of pearl 

In Gallery V is a collection of Iiandsomelj decorated firearms Notable 
are — 

Cases 15 and 16 — Wliccl lock pistols and nfles, mostly with stocks 
of Italian walnut mlaid w ith stag’s hom and highly decorated 
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Among tlie other objects of gencial interest in the Gallerj’ are — 

Case 15 — Commander’s baton (No 823) It is of steel, hollow, to 
contam the muster roll of an army The outside is covered with Arabic 
numerals a kind of ready reckoner to show what number of men would 
occupy any given space, and uce versd 

Case 18 — Ke}^ and spanners for the wmding of wheel locks 
(Nos 1050-1057) No 1050 is a powder pnmer and spanner combmed- 

Tvvo wheel locks (Nos 1046, 1(447) No 1047 shows the wheel on 
the extenor of the lock plate It could either be wound by a spanner 
or by connectmg the hammer hy means of a hinged jomt The act of 
cockmg thus wmds the wheel 

Case 18 — Powder flasks of gilt, horn, ivory or cmr boiitlh 

Case 17 — Pistols, mcludmg No 884, of which the pommel is formed 
as a close helmet with barred visor it lifts to reveal a compass Also 
a very cunous tinder box (No 935), in the shape of a small flint lock 
pistol The barrel is opened by pulling the tngger From the mtenor 
there spnngs mto position a spiral taper holder at the same time a 
fork shaped plate opens downwards, acting as a support on which the 
tmder*box can rest The trigger al^ frees the hammer, which strikes 
the flint and lets loose sparks to bght the tinder 

Wall case 26 — Pair of ladies’ corsets (No 1168), formed of thin iron 
plates hmged down the front and fastening at the back The outline is 
pierced with small lioles for the attachment of the lining and covering 
The shape of the bodice suggests the French fashion of about 1640 

Wall-case 27 — Secret weapon (No 1282) of the ranseur type, shaped 
as a sword in a sheath By pressmg the spnng catch which corresponds 
to the top chape of the scabbard and by giving a sharp thrustmg move- 
ment, a blade 364 inches long issues from the top of the pommel 



CHAPTER XXrV— ARMS AND ARMOUR (ORIENTAL) 
(Gallery IV — The Tiled Smoking Room) 

The greater part of the onental arms and armour m the A\ allace Col- 
lection was brought together bv the fourth Marquess , the remainder 
^vas later purchased by Sir Richard Wallace Onental appurtenances 
to warfare are more ornate than those of the West, and it was probabi}' 
this quahty which appealed to the Marquess 

Although possessing many pieces of fine quahty, the collection cannot 
be considered as comprehensive Many of the earher types of Turkish 
arms are not represented, nor are there anj early helmets or body armour, 
such as was used at the Siege of Constantinople in 1453 

Few of the smts are of the first quahty, and they are mostly ‘ made 
up ” , perhaps the most notable is the suit of an Indian Wamor (Nos 
2180-83) armoured m the fashion of the seventeenth to eighteenth century 
Another cunous garment is the mihtaiy' dress of a Ufandarm (No 1701) 
m Case XXVIII It is Chmese of the Tao Kuang penod (1821-50) The 
decoration repeats the symbol of the four clawed dragon pertaming to 
the princes of the third and fourth ranks (the Emperor and the pnnees 
of the first and second ranks were entitled to the dragon with the five 
claws) The dragon design is seen even on the helmet, from the skull 
of winch issue wings formed somewhat to the outhne of the Feng 
Hwang, the mythical bud of China (m Japan known as the Ho-H6) 
At the base of the roundels of embroidery, on the front and sleeves, is 
the conv entional design of the httle mountam arising from the sacred sea 
Another object pertaining to China m Case XXVIII is the Wand of 
Office, or Ju*t (No 1727), which, m spite of the tradition that it was sent 
late in the eighteenth century as a from the Government of Trance 
to the Emperor Ch'ien Lung, is probably Persian work The Emperor 
Ch’ien Lung gave just such a sceptre to Macartney, Ambassador Extra 
ordmary to the Impenal Court of China from the Court of George III 
The most spectacular objects in the Oriental Armoury are the 
weapons, some of which are beavilv jewelled and magnificently carved. 
Notable are — 

Case XX\TI — Quoits (Isos 1555, 1557 and others) Thu. cunous 
arm, peculiar to the Sikh tnbe, was usually worn round a tall, conical 
turlxm As many as six or eight were worn at a time Tlic Siklis 
attained great proficiency at whirling the quoit, which m their hands 
was a dangerous weapon 

Case XXV, containing various swords and vseapons, many of viluch 
are set with precious stones The most valuable is the dagger (No 1409) 
of which the hilt and gnp are of gold with rubies, emeralds and table- 
diamonds 

Another fine example is the Moghul dagger (No 1418) of vshich the 
hilt IS of green jade m the form of a horse’s head A weapon which 
m^^tes picturesque associations is the «iamelled and jewelled elephant 
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goad (No 1382) The staff terminates m an elephant’s head at the 
salute 

An object of cunosity is the set of armourer’s tools (No 1737) in 
Case XXVIII, containmg a saw, pmcers, hand vice, hammers, gra% er, 
chisel and other implements This set indicates the care that the Eastern 
armourers expended upon the decoration of even the tools m their ^ork 
shop Of all the precious materials used, jade %vas the most handsomt 
Probably the earliest Indian workers m jade came with the Mogul cor 
querois, whose temtory extended on the north to what is now Easten 
Turkestan, where most of the nephite was quamed m the mountam 
or else was picked up as pebbles m the beds of the rivers floiving dow 
the mountains The Chinese had long cut their jade, but had neve 
ornamented it except by sculpture When it was introduced into Indr 
the native jewellers, ivith their quick eye for colour, at once saw wha 
a fine ground it afforded for the mountmg of precious stones Th 
method was to carve the jade for the inlay of the stones — rubies beini 
the faxounte stones in use — then to inlay the stones and secure the edge 
by soft beaten gold, which held the stone m place and defined the out 
Imes Floral designs are mainly used 

After the pubhcation by Lord Egerton of Tatton of his Handbook o 
Indian Anns m 1880, httle attention ivas given to weapons and armou 
from the East until the late Dr E von Lena of Petrograd, the lat' 
M Charles Buttm and Dr Hans StddJein, the present Director of th' 
Armee-museum at Munich, took up the work Any adequate accoun 
of their conclusions cannot be given m this short General Guide, but s< 
much of the mythology surrounding the subject of damascent steel am 
its watering is still current that a bnef account of the results achievet 
by research and expenment during the last hundred years may b 
attempted 

It IS reasonably certain that the methods employed by the easten 
bladesnuth, when forging blades of the highest quality, were as follows 
Having procured (generally from India) a circular cake of steel measunng 
about 5 ms in diameter and 1mm thickness, the first process w’as to 
punch a large hole m the centre and then to make one cut across the 
circular band so formed By repeated heating and hammenng the 
band w as opened out until the curve to be seen m the majonty of oriental 
swords was reached But this work was not easy At first only a blow 
or two upon the anvil could be given before it was necessary to return 
the cake to the forge With each reheatmg the metal became more 
malleable, imtil at last it ran like lead and the actual shapmg of the 
blade became possible 

The cake of steel had a well marked crystalline structure radiating 
from the centre it will be undostood that when the band %vas opened 
out the cryst allin e structure would pass transversely across the blade 
{see No 1412 m Case XXV, a sword of the highest quality) A blade when 
forged would be tempered and the crystallme structure or ' watering ” 
made more apparent by treatment witli acids The tempering would 
also effect the colour and lustre of the steel 
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Another metliod was to wdd together bars, lumps or wires of steel 
and to subject the resultmg mass to a similar heat treatment 

The Persians are said to have been able to distmguish no less than ten 
\aneties of " watering,” that is to say, no less than ten varieties of steel 
for the "w’atenng” dearly indicates the quahty of the steel used (An 
interestmg weapon, because it show-s an attempt artificially to etch the 
watering, is Ko 1752 in Case XXIX) To-day only four varieties of 
W’atenng can be determmed with reasonable certamty their names are 
but little more than names, for what one authonty calls khorassan 
another describes as iaban Until research has been earned a stage 
further it is best, perhaps, to adopt the dassification used by Lord 
Egerton and Dr E \ on Lenz — 

1 A'irA exhibiting \ertebra, as m Nos 1412, 1434 1762 

2 Kara khorassan, nearly black with fine undulations (Nos 1397, 
1404, 1871) 

3 Xarrt brilliant black with laiger ivatenng (No 1401) 

4 Sfiam, induding all the simpler vanelies (Nos 1859, 1860, 1902 
and others) 

The knowledge we have to-da> of damascene steel is largely due to 
the work of the Russian metallurgists Tschemoff, Anossoff and Belaiew, 
and in England to Sir Robert Hadfield and Sir IVUham Bragg 
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